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“  The  Spirits  which  I  raised, 

Alas!  I  cannot  banish.” 

Goethe’s  “Magician’s  Apprentice.” 

At  lirst  thought  it  would  appear  supererogatory  to  add  another 
pebble  to  the  heap  cast  upon  the  idol  of  yesterday.  The  wrong 
that  has  been  perpetrated,  the  suffering  put  upon  the  world, 
silence  considerations  of  taste  or  fitness.  The  attitude  of  the 
conscientious  investigator  must  be  that  of  the  surgeon  working 
with  probe  and  scalpel,  aloof  from  the  promptings  of  hate  or  the 
pleadings  of  pity.  If  we  are  to  make  impossible  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  the  disease  which  has  fallen  upon  us  we  must  seek  out  the 
causes  that  have  made  possible  the  malady  of  to-day. 

Autocratic  governments  depend  for  success  upon  the  character 
and  capacity  of  the  ruling  autocrat.  This  truth  has  been  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Hohenzollern.  Three  times  within 
little  more  than  a  century  the  very  existence  of  the  country  over 
which  they  rule  has  been  jeopardised  by  the  weak  character  of  the 
man  upon  the  throne.  F’rederick  the  Great  himself  crystallised 
the  danger  which  besets  autocracy  when  during  his  last  illness  he 
exclaimed,  “I  am  tired  of  ruling  over  slaves.”  All  his  genius 
and  capacity  had  not  been  able  to  rear  free  men,  but  had  produced 
a  nation  of  automata,  slavishly  obedient  to  orders.  The  process 
has  been  renewed  in  our  own  generation. 

The  nature  as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  Hohenzollern 
rule  are  pithily  summarised  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Count  Moltke  shortly  after  the  present  German  lilmperor  liad 
come  to  the  throne  (January  21st,  1889)  : — 

“  There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  every  State  requires  a  Government  suited 
to  its  individual  idiosyncrasies.  A  Constitution  like  that  of  England — secure 
through  her  geographical  position — a  Constitution  gradually  developed  out 

(1)  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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of  the  character  of  the  nation — could  never  be  transferred  to  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  ...  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  only  so  recently  united  as 
an  Empire,  is  an  intruder,  a  parvenu  in  the  family  of  European  States. 
Hemmed  in  between  mighty  neighbours,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  require 
«  strong  monarchy.” 

Moltke  was  a  man  of  too  high  mind  to  mean  “strong”  in  the 
sense  of  autocratic  dominion.  His  idea  of  strength  lay  in 
character,  in  the  wisdom  which  attracts  to  itself  wise  and  inde¬ 
pendent  councillors  and  surrounds  itself  by  knowledge  and 
capacity.  For  of  all  classes  of  men  kings  are  by  their  position 
most  removed  from  intimate  contact  with  their  fellows,  and  most 
dependent  therefore  upon  those  who  surround  them.  Precluded 
from  acquaintance  with  the  world  gained  in  actual  experience 
they  must  draw  that  knowledge  from  others,  and  the  strong 
monarch  is  he  wFo,  recognising  the  necessary  limitations  of  his 
position,  atones  for  them  in  the  choice  of  those  from  whom  he 
seeks  counsel  and  guidance.  Viewed  in  this  light,  how  do  matters 
stand  with  Kaiser  Wilhelm? 

It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that  the  whole  plan  of  the 
Emperor’s  education  from  the  start  under  the  parental  roof, 
including  his  stay  at  the  Cassel  gymnasium,  was  a  failure.  But 
the  most  fatal  incident  of  all  was  his  period  at  Bonn  and  the 
infatuation  which  he  imbibed  from  the  tenets,  conduct,  and 
objectionable  manners  of  the  aristocratic  corps-student  at  that 
seat  of  learning.  This  class  is  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the 
prevailing  manners  of  our  time,  and  its  typical  representatives 
are  remarkably  deficient  in  those  physical  distinctions  wdiich  mark 
the  upper  classes  in  nearly  every  other  country. 

Few  things  have  had  such  a  pernicious  effect  on  New  Germany 
as  this  ill-starred  influence ;  for  it  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
great  preference  showm  to  a  most  arrogant  caste  in  the  bestowing 
of  important  appointments.  It  is  responsible  also  for  the 
coarsening  of  manners  in  German  diplomacy,  bureaucracy,  and 
the  army.  To  the  German  aristocratic  corps-student  and  the 
favour  he  has  enjoyed  under  William  may  be  ascribed  the 
phenomenon,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  being  inoculated  from  above  upon  a  whole  people. 
Not  even  the  licentious  times  of  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.  afford  a  parallel.  The  evil  influences  of  student  days  w’ere 
further  accentuated  in  later  life  by  those  of  the  barracks  and  of 
the  Berlin  parvenu,  whose  idiosyncrasies  are  knowm  wherever 
the  German  language  is  spoken  under  the  term  of  the  schnoddrige 
(foul-tongued)  Berliner.  One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
present  war  for  Germany  would  be  to  relegate  these  types  to  the 
obscurity  from  which  they  should  never  have  emerged. 
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If  I  insist  upon  the  importance  of  this  educational  influence 
it  is  partly  because  the  manner  of  education  is  more  important 
to  Germany,  and  more  particularly  to  Prussia,  than  it  could  be 
to  any  other  European  community.  The  Italian,  the  French¬ 
man,  the  Spaniard  have  a  certain  sense  of  natural  tact  bred  in 
them  from  the  nursery,  transmitted  through  many  generations ; 
whereas  the  Germans,  according  to  Goethe,  have  no  national 
drama  because  they  have  never  had  a  national  society,  and  did 
not  possess  its  corollary — a  national  code  of  manners.  These 
they  have  acquired  with  the  advent  of  the  Empire,  “ready¬ 
made,”  so  to  speak,  like  a  new  suit  at  a  “bespoke  tailor’s.” 
Moltke’s  allusion  to  Germany  as  the  'parvenu  among  nations  is 
not  without  its  application  in  the  social  sphere  also. 

When  the  present  Emperor  grew  up  to  manhood  the  seeds  of 
megalomania,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  rocks  to  any  kind  of 
character  or  intellect,  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  air.  His 
generation  was  too  young  to  have  had  actual  experience  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  hard  work,  a  life  of  severe  frugality  and  con¬ 
stant  self-denial,  which  had  fitted  their  fathers  for  their  task. 
These  young  men  had  but  the  catchw'ords  of  the  greatness  they 
had  inherited,  which  possessed  the  more  attraction  because 
they  embodied  conceptions  of  qualities  such  as  discipline,  blind 
obedience,  a  vast  army,  enormous  armaments — all  of  which  were 
to  be  provided  by  others — whilst  their  own  share  would  consist 
in  preaching  those  virtues,  they  themselves  acting  as  orna¬ 
mental  figureheads,  anything  but  inclined  to  set  an  example  of 
the  practice  they  recommended. 

Professor  Hans  Delbriick,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  time 
when  he  was  tutor  to  the  younger  brother  of  the  present  Emperor, 
Prince  Waldemar,  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  w^as 
describing  to  his  pupil  the  vast  extent  of  the  British  Empire,  the 
latter  interjected,  “But  we  have  more  soldiers  than  England.” 
It  was  an  intoxicating  thought  for  the  young  generation  to  feel 
that  it  had  come  into  w’hat  Bismarck  pithily  described  as  a  rich 
inheritance.  They  had  only  to  receive,  preside  over,  and  com¬ 
mand  the  vast  organisation  fashioned  by  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers.  A  signal  instance  of  this  domineering  spirit  of  command 
is  to  be  found  in  the  present  Emperor’s  brutal  apostrophe  to 
Bismarck  during  an  altercation  immediately  preceding  the  latter’s 
dismissal.  The  Emperor  had  endeavoured  to  put  certain  restric¬ 
tions  on  Bismarck  with  regard  to  the  people  he  was  to  receive 
at  his  house,  a  form  of  interference  the  Prince  would  not  submit 
to.  “And  what  if  I  command  you  to  do  so?”  the  Emperor 
excitedly  exclaimed.  “My  Sovereign’s  powder  to  command  stops 
short  at  the  threshold  of  my  wife’s  drawing-room,”  retorted  the 
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outraged  statesman.  Bismarck  was  not  to  be  terrorised  by  this 
man  in  1890  any  more  than  is  Europe  in  1914. 

Another  factor  in  the  national  change  of  character  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  was  the  nervous  tension  under 
which  the  nation  had  lain  during  the  great  struggles  of  the 
previous  generation.  This  tension  was  transmitted  from  the 
parents  to  the  offspring,  and  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the 
abnormal  number  of  degenerates  of  all  descriptions  among  the 
upper  classes,  whose  doings  have  found  such  extraordinary  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  criminal  law  courts  in  our  time.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  period,  the  jubilant  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  sudden 
influx  of  money,  and  the  means  of  indulging  in  high  living  un¬ 
known  to  Germany  before  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  the 
more  excitable  and  impressionable  youths  of  whom  the  present 
Emperor  was  a  representative  type.  The  discipline  of  education — 
both  in  school  and  in  the  universities — was  loosened,  and  licence, 
boasting,  and  drinking  bouts  became  the  rule.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  present  Emi>eror  attended  the  University  of  Bonn, 
and  became  enamoured  of  the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  rowdy  section  of  the  corps-student  at  that  seat  of  learning. 
The  partiality  he  then  manifested  has  resulted  in  his  favouring 
this  particular  class  with  high  appointments  throughout  his  reign, 
and  has  develo^^d  a  distinct  type,  with  close-cropped  heads, 
truculent  voices  and  aggressive  mien,  which  has  made  Prussian 
manners  a  by-word  in  diplomatic  society  in  every  capital  of 
Europe. 

The  prevailing  temper,  which  was  built  on  victory  and  was 
regarded  with  good-natured  tolerance  in  England,  America,  and 
elsewhere  as  the  exuberance  of  a  people  just  bursting  into  a  world 
strange  to  themselves,  became  an  intoxication,  until  aristocratic- 
youth  believed  that  there  was  no  liberty  and  no  licence  which  was 
not  permitted  to  it.  I  have  known  Army  officers  of  old 
families  who,  when  the  bill  was  presented  to  them  in  Homburg 
for  a  luxurious  dinner  which  they  themselves  had  ordered, 
apostrophised  the  waiter  in  a  tone  of  thunder  :  “How  dare  you 
charge  Prussian  officers  such  prices  ?  ”  ^ 

The  works  of  Houston  Chamberlain,  distributed  broadcast  by 
the  Kaiser  through  the  Empire,  fed  not  only  this  boastful, 
boisterous  spirit,  but  turned  it  into  definite  channels  of  Anglo¬ 
phobia,  of  a  hatred  of  English  success,  of  a  confident  assumption 
that  the  sun  of  England  had  set,  and  that  when  the  new  day  broke 

(1)  A  personage  connected  with  this  incident,  in  spite  of  a  notorious  record  in 
private  life,  has  since  made  a  most  successful  career  and  been  one  of  the 
principal  instruments  in  bringing  about  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  war  as  an 
ally  of  Germany. 
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the  Germans  would  inherit  all  that  they  had  learned  to  envy.  The 
university  professor  ended  by  being  corrupted  by  the  students  and 
corrupting  in  his  turn,  until  hatred  of  England  had  become  almost 
a  national  gospel.  And  this  hatred  was  born  of  the  sure  instinct 
of  the  animal  w^hich  scents  its  enemy  and  knows  it  must  be 
destroyed  if  its  predatory  propensities  are  interfered  with. 

That  this  pandemonium,  this  danse  Macabre,  trampling  on 
every  sentiment  of  decency,  let  alone  of  lefinement,  this  dastard 
comedy  mocking  every  instinct  of  loyalty  betw’een  men,  marked  by 
excesses  to  which  only  the  pen  of  a  Juvenal  could  do  justice,  has 
not  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Europe,  is  partly  due  to  the  many 
leakages  which  have  w'arned  our  statesmen  in  time  what  we  had 
to  expect  from  the  treachery  of  William  and  his  accomplices.  For 
nobody  who  is  really  conversant  with  the  inner  working  of  the 
administration  in  Prussia  under  William  II.  and  his  prying 
proclivities  can  harbour  the  remotest  doubt  that  whilst  he  was 
exchanging  expressions  of  hypocritical  friendship  and  of  benevo¬ 
lent  intentions  for  the  peace  of  the  world  with  England,  he  was 
aware  of,  and  eagerly  encouraging,  the  w'hole  system  of  knavish 
espionage  since  revealed  to  the  world,  one  aim  of  which  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Navy  in  which  he  was  an  honorary  admiral. 

The  Hohenlohe  Memoirs  w^ere  a  priceless  revelation  for  those 
who  were  qualified  to  read  between  the  lines.  There  were  other 
warnings  of  a  treachery,  the  cunning  of  w'hich  bordered  on 
dementia,  in  the  famous  Daily  Telegraph  interview  taken  together 
wdth  the  article,  subsequently  suppressed,  in  the  American 
Century  magazine.  These  revealed  much  to  those  w'ho  w'ere 
capable  of  reading  them  with  understanding.  And  during  the 
later  years  of  King  Edward’s  life  there  was  other  important 
information  brought  to  his  ears  which  had  leaked  through  various 
channels.  These  it  was  which  justified  every  defensive  step  taken 
by  England ;  and,  w'hen  all  is  known,  will  show  that  not  jealousy 
of  German  prosperity,  but  a  well-founded  suspicion  of  German 
designs  was  at  the  root  of  every  weighty  decision  taken  of  late 
years  by  England’s  statesmen. 

The  Germans  have  successfully  kept  the  secret  of  their  infernal 
machines,  their  floating  mines,  their  murderous  Orsini  bombs,  and 
their  giant  siege  howitzers.  Fortunately  for  us  the  boastful, 
ill-natured  gossip  of  the  Emperor  and  his  satellites  filtered 
through  all  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe  and  warned  responsible 
men  in  every  country  what  they  might  expect  from  German 
megalomania  and  the  duplicity  with  which  Prussia  set  to  work 
to  realise  her  aims. 

Many  are  the  well-authenticated  instances  of  disgraceful 
conduct  towards  the  English  Eoyal  Family  during  the  reign  of 
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this  delirium  of  unrestrained  licence  on  the  part  of  the  Master  and 
his  satellites.  They  filled  King  Edward’s  mind  with  anxiety 
for  the  future.  They  embittered  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  caused 
him  to  exclaim  to  those  in  his  confidence  that  there  would  be 
trouble  for  England  with  this  man,  for  he  was  not  a  gentleman. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  one  of  the  means  by  which  German 
Ambassadors  at  foreign  Courts  were  supposed  to  further  the 
interests  of  their  country  was  to  endeavour  to  obtain  invitations 
for  the  German  Emperor  and  German  Princes  from  the  Sove¬ 
reigns  they  were  accredited  to.  The  principal  country  was 
England,  always  and  ever  again  England,  to  which  country  the 
Emperor  paid  about  a  baker’s  dozen  visits  since  he  came  to  the 
throne.  The  last  time  the  Emperor  came  to  England,  prior  to 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  not  the  outcome  of  an  invitation 
given  to  him,  but  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed  by  him 
that  he  might  be  invited.  The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  verbal 
unofficial  private  message  through  a  friend  to  Berlin  to  the  follow- 
ing  effect  :  “Tell  him  that  my  mother’s  precarious  state  of  health 
precludes  her  being  able  to  entertain  him,  but  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  make  him  welcome  and  his  stay  a  pleasant  one. 
There  is  only  one  favour  I  would  ask,  and  this  is  that  he  shall  not 
bring  Admiral  von  Senden  Bibran  ^  with  him,  for  I  have  heard 
on  good  authority  that  he  has  spoken  most  disrespectfully  of  me.” 
This  message  was  faithfully  delivered,  but  when  the  Emperor 
arrived  with  his  retinue  of  sixty.  Admiral  von  Senden  Bibran  was 
conspicuous  among  them.  The  large  number  of  the  Emperor’s 
suite  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  outran  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  several  gentlemen  had  to  be  content 
with  being  lodged  at  Frogmore  or  elsewhere.  This  again  gave 
rise  to  some  ill-natured  gossip,  which,  being  subsequently  brought 
to  the  ears  of  King  Edward,  caused  him  to  exclaim  :  “We  can 
get  on  with  the  Russians,  the  Japanese,  in  short,  wdth  everybody, 
but  these  people  are  simply  impossible.” 

As  far  back  as  in  1906  a  distinguished  German  Court  dignitary 
— one  whose  sympathies  were  almost  equally  divided  between 
England  and  his  own  country — repeatedly  opened  his  heart  to 
me.  “The  one  stumbling  block  which  prevents  normal  conditions 
coming  about  is  our  deceit,  our  guilty  conscience  (unser 
schlerlites  Gewissen) he  said.  His  later  years,  like  those  of  his 
friend  King  Edward,  were  embittered  by  the  unsatisfactory  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  His  refined  nature  suffered 
acutely,  as  he  often  told  me,  from  the  coarse  and  malevolent 
atmosphere  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  live. 

(1)  This  man  was  a  school-fellow  of  mine  at  the  Vitzthum  Gymnasium  in  the 
year  1859-61. 
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The  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  have  silenced  every  expression  of  German  opinion 
which  does  not  harmonise  with  the  prevailing  current.  And  yet, 
according  to  my  knowledge  of  Germany,  there  must  be  a  large 
number  of  mute  malcontents  right  up  into  the  highest  circles,  not 
excluding  the  Imperial  Family,  who  witness  present  developments 
with  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  despair  for  their  country. 

In  these  circumstances  the  following  communication  made  to 
me  within  the  last  few  days  by  an  old  German  friend  of  high 
standing  giving  me  his  impression  of  mistakes  made  and  impend¬ 
ing  catastrophe  for  his  country,  seems  timely  and  important. 
For,  besides  having  known  Bismarck  personally  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  he,  like  myself,  visited  the  Prince  since  his  retirement  both 
at  Friedrichsruh  and  at  Varzin.  He  has  always  been  an  out-and- 
out  admirer  of  England,  as  well  as  a  convinced  champion  of  the 
possible  harmonising  of  German  and  English  interests  throughout 
the  world  : — 

“Under  sane  conditions  a  war  betw’een  England  and  Germany 
ought  to  have  been  the  most  impossible  of  all  contingencies.  We 
prate  about  our  Weltpolitik,  but  in  reality  there  is  only  one  sane 
and  sound  world-policy,  and  that  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
Only  now  do  I  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  fable  of 
Pha?drus  which  I  w^as  taught  as  a  boy,  that  an  army  of  asses  led 
by  a  lion  is  more  powerful  than  an  army  of  lions  commanded  by  an 
ass.  Our  Emperor  has  thoughtlessly  taken  a  step  which  no 
autocracy,  oligarchy  or  democracy  in  history  has  ever  taken 
lightly.  Rome,  Venice,  and  France  adhered  for  centuries  to  the 
main  lines  of  their  foreign  policies  unchanged;  for,  indeed,  there 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  for  a  country  to  alter  the  basis  of 
its  foreign  policy,  and  thus  move  the  pivot  of  its  whole  political 
system.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  country  deserting  its  old 
moorings  without  the  remotest  idea  of  finding  new  ones? 

“We  have  made  ourselves  ridiculous  before  the  whole  world 
by  declaring  that  we  have  been  forced  into  a  war  of  self-defence 
by  the  aggressive  action  of  Russia,  whilst  we  straightway  fall 
upon  the  inoffensive  Belgians.  We  ought  to  have  thanked  our 
stars  that  whereas  we  were  safeguarded  in  the  south  by  Switzer¬ 
land,  Belgian  neutrality  guaranteed  our  western  frontier  in  the 
north,  and  thus  left  us  with  a  short,  almost  impregnable,  frontier 
towards  France.  This  advantage  should  have  enabled  us  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  against  France,  and  to  throw  the  whole 
of  our  strength,  together  wdth  that  of  Austria,  against  Russia, 
Germany’s  only  real  enemy.  This  would  have  given  us  a  fair 
chance  of  victory,  and  we  should  have  avoided  the  stigma  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  which  the  invasion  of  Belgium  has  cast  upon 
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US.  If  we  had  not  irritated  the  Poles  by  a  false  internal  policy 
for  many  years  past,  there  might  have  been  a  chance  for  us 
instead  of  Russia  to  have  raised  the  cry  for  a  Polish  autonomous 
kingdom,  under  the  joint  protection  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
We  might  have  forced  the  Russians  out,  and,  giving  Finland  back 
to  the  Swedes,  have  secured  for  all  time  an  equally  strong  frontier 
for  Germany  in  the  East  as  we  obtained  in  the  West,  more 
through  Bismarck’s  genius  than  by  the  force  of  arms,  after  our 
victories  in  1870.  This  would  have  been  in  the  true  interest  of 
Eurojje,  that  of  England  included.  Insteewi  of  this  we  have 
stumbled  about  in  the  dark  without  any  reliable  pivot  or  basis, 
and  have  got  half  the  world  against  us  into  the  bargain.  Is  it 
madness  or  is  it  cunning,  or  a  combination  of  both? 

“  Whoever  heard  of  ‘  militarism  ’  before  this  man  came  to  the 
throne?  Bismarck  kept  the  military  element  in  its  proper  place, 
subordinate  to  the  statesman.  His  policy  w^as  to  leave  Russia  to 
develop  towards  the  Far  East.  When  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
took  place  we  ought  to  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  friends  wuth  France.  Then  was  our  chance, 
if  our  policy  had  been  frank  and  straightforward.  We  ought  to 
have  kept  out  of  the  Moroccan  imbroglio,  the  development  of 
which  has  been  far  more  to  the  detriment  of  English  than  of 
German  interests.  Now  Germany  will  in  all  ]irobability  be 
defeated.  Russia  will  go  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  trespassing  on 
England’s  position  there*;  which,  again,  is  entirely  opposed  to 
Germany’s  and  Europe’s  true  interests.  Thus  Napoleon’s  pro¬ 
phecy  may  come  true,  ‘  That  Europe  would  either  be  Cossack  or 
Republican  in  a  hundred  years.’  And  it  will  be  Europe’s 
misfortune  should  this  take  place. 

“What  T  am  surprised  at  is,  that  when  Germany  declared  war 
on  Russia  with  a  light  heart,  Austria  did  not  say  to  her  :  ‘You 
declare  war !  Very  well,  then  you  fight  it  out.’  For  nothing,  no 
stipulation  in  Bismarck’s  Treaty  of  alliance  with  Austria,  1870, 
obliged  either  Austria  or  Germany  to  declare  w^ar  against  Russia 
on  such  a  pretence  as  the  one  put  forw'ard  in  this  case.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  Hungary  had  the  whip-hand  and  forced  Austria’s  pace. 
The  Hungarians  are,  politically  speaking,  an  impertinent,  an 
arrogant  people.  With  freedom  everlastingly  on  their  tongue 
they  have  treated  the  Slavs  under  their  dominion  disgracefully, 
and  have  sown  what  they  are  now  about  to  reap.  The  late  Arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand  hoped  to  create  a  South  Slavonic  Empire  under 
.\ustrian  auspices.  Russia  smelt  the  rat  and  her  influence,  I  do 
not  say  her  Government,  most  likely  had  a  hand  in  his  murder. 

“Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  terrible  mistakes,  in  spite  of  tw^enty- 
five  years  of  the  German  Emperor’s  folly,  even  down  to  the  last 
(1)  The  writer  does  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  this  view. 
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moment  before  the  German  declaration  of  war,  no  irreparable 
damage  had  yet  been  done.  Unfortunately  for  the  world  and  for 
Germany  in  particular,  English  statesmen  not  only  distrusted 
William,  which  was  natural,  but  they  took  him  too  seriously. 
They  ignored  what  Bismarck  always  said  of  him,  namely,  that 
his  one  dominant  craze  is  to  celebrate  his  birthday  every  day 
throughout  the  year.  He  is  the  first  King  of  Prussia  w'ho  does 
not  consider  himself  the  servant  of  the  State.  •  He  acts  as  if  the 
State  were  there  for  his  own  sf)ecial  amusement.  The  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  penchant  has  resulted  in  infecting  the  German  people 
with  his  crazy  notions  and  his  bad  manners  to  boot. 

“Years  ago  I  used  to  say  to  my  French  friends  :  ‘  For  goodness’ 
sake  do  not  rail  at  that  man;  much  less  be  afraid  of  him.  He 
will  lead  Germany  to  Jena  and  you  will  get  Metz  back  again.’ 
After  Morocco  the  French  deliberately  made  up  their  minds  to 
take  up  the  gauntlet  if  it  were  thrown  down  to  them  again ;  and 
now  we  see  the  result.  I  hear  from  a  reliable  source  that  at  the 
last  Imperial  Council  held  in  Berlin  immediately  before  the  war 
the  Emperor  was  opposed  to  declaring  war,  but  the  Crown  Prince 
was  vehemently  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Emperor 
shirked  the  alternative  of  war  at  the  last  moment ;  but  he  had 
thoughtlessly  created  the  frame  of  mind,  the  conditions  which 
were  bound  to  lead  to  it  sooner  or  later. 

“In  times  gone  by  the  German  conscience  would  not  have  been 
led  astray  by  such  stuff.  In  1848,  and  even  in  1870,  there  were 
men  who  stood  up  for  their  conviction  even  against  overwhelming 
odds.  That,  how^ever,  was  before  a  German  Emperor  had  con¬ 
stituted  the  Corps-Bursche  as  his  ideal,  giving  full  rein  to  the 
most  unscrupulous  elements  of  selfish  Strebcrtum^  •,  everybody  in 
office  steeped  in  intrigue,  bent  on  ruining  the  chances  of  the  man 
in  front  of  him.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  has  become  such  a  hearth 
of  deceit  and  trickery  that  among  its  habitues  it  is  familiarly 
known  as  ‘  Die  Giftbude  ’  (the  poison  booth).  The  conspiracy 
against  Bismarck  had  already  begun  in  1885,  and  for  five  years 
after  his  dismissal  his  very  name  was  not  allowed  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Eeichstag  which  he  himself  had  created !  I  hear 
that  Prince  Biilow  is  in  Germany  egging  on  the  Emperor  in  his 
wild  career  and  assisting  in  the  compilation  of  circulars  for 
American  consumption.  Woidd  he  not  have  been  far  better 
employed  in  Borne,  w^here  his  influence,  strengthened  by  that  of 
his  Italian  wife,  might  jwssibly  have  been  used  to  the  advantage 
of  Germany?- 

(1)  A  word  without  an  equivalent  in  English,  denoting  what  the  French  term 
an  arriviste. 

(2)  Since  this  was  written  a  rumour  has  gone  the  rounds  that  the  German 
ex-Chancellor  is  to  be  appointed  German  Ambassador  in  Rome. 
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“When  I  read  of  the  tremendous  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in 
Germany  in  connection  with  the  call  for  a  million  volunteers 
drawn  from  the  youth  of  the  country,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  the 
tragedy  that  such  self-sacrifice  should  be  wasted  under  such 
auspices.  When  I  think  of  the  position  German  diplomacy  held 
in  Bismarck’s  time,  the  confidence  it  enjoyed  in  the  minds  of 
English  and  even  French  statesmen,  and  compare  it  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  a  feeling  of  despair  seizes  me.  At  one  time 
President  Boosevelt  was  a  great  admirer  of  Germany  and  boasted 
of  his  German  blood  relationship.  He  was  even  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  from  hearsay  with  the  Emperor.  But  when  they  met 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  man’s  egotism  ;  and  now  I  see  that  he 
has  turned  dead  against  Germany.  This  war  is  a  w’orld- 
catastrophe  in  which  those  who  are  still  neutral  in  the  east  and 
south  of  Europe  are  the  vultures  waiting  for  their  share  of  the 
carrion. 

“The  real  difference  between  the  Germany  of  the  past  and  of 
to-day — that  is  to  say,  the  Germany  under  the  old  Emperor  and 
Bismarck,  and  that  under  the  present  Kaiser,  his  son,  and  his 
Chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollw^eg,  the  last  of  his  nonentities — con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  William  the  First  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  exi^ected  his  officers  to  be  gentle¬ 
men  also.  The  present  Emperor  is  a  cad  and  a  fool  (ein  Knote 
UYid  ein  Narr).  So  is  the  Crown  Prince,  with  his  craving  for 
cavalry  charges  and  his  insane  cry  of  ‘  Immer  druff.'  But,  worse 
still,  only  those  officers  are  in  favour  who  are  of  this  type.  The 
Corps-Bnrsche  is  their  ideal.  Ill-mannered,  conceited  and 
insolent,  they  have  run  up  (anrempeln)  against  everybody.^  Now 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Kronprinz  have  ‘  run  up  against  ’  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  this  war.  In  fact,  the  war  in  itself  is  eine  Av- 
rempelnnq  on  a  colossal  scale.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  new 
era ;  the  product  of  new  Germany. 

“The  characteristics  of  the  German  Army  in  Moltke’s  time  and 
now  are  lucidly  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  second 
of  October  (dated  September  29th)  by  Mr.  J.  Rice  Holmes, 
showing  its  difference  from  that  of  to-day,  in  the  following 
pregnant  words  : — 

“Sir, — If,  as  we  learn  from  the  Times,  ‘the  German  Army  is  really  a 
machine,  in  which  individual  initiative  is  sacrificed  to  mechanical  efficiency,’ 
it  must  be  very  different  from  the  army  which  IMoltke  created.  As  Colonel 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson  wrote,  ‘  the  campaigns  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan  were  in- 

(1)  The  term  employed  in  the  communication  before  me  is  the  untranslatable 
one  of  Anrempeln — a  piece  of  German  student  slang,  expressing  the  habit  of 
the  German  Corps  Bursche,  the  Emperor’s  ideal  of  German  chivalry,  to  stare 
impertinently  at  strangers,  to  nudge  up  against  others  in  a  rude,  provocative 
manner. 
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tellectual  triumphs,  not  for  the  directing  brain  alone,  but  for  the 
subordinates  whom  he  trained  ’ ;  the  officer  whom  Henderson  calls  ‘  the  ablest 
commentator  on  the  Franco-German  War,’  ascribed  the  victories  mainly 
to  ‘  the  initiative  ’  of  the  subordinate  leaders;  and  Moltke  himself  affirmed 
that  ‘  the  self-reliance  of  the  subordinate  commanders,  so  thoroughly  incul¬ 
cated  in  the  peace  manoeuvres,  in  conjunction  with  a  well-grounded  training 
of  the  individual,  here  asserted  themselves  with  all  their  advantages.’  More¬ 
over,  it  was  part  of  Moltke ’s  system  that  even  the  private  soldier  ‘  must 
have  received  such  careful  training  that  he  will  be  able  to  act  for  himself 
so  far  as  his  movements  within  the  section  are  concerned.’ 

“That  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  on  the  Army  has  been  a 
disastrous  one  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  was  nothing  the 
Army  was  so  proud  of  under  our  old  Emperor  as  the  correct 
conduct,  the  self-reliance  and  initiative  of  the  individual  officer 
and  soldier.  But  William  the  Second  came  not  to  fulfil  but  to 
undo,  to  destroy.  The  raw  material  of  our  Army  is  still  good, 
but  he  has  ruined  everything  else  in  his  vanity,  his  tomfoolery, 
and  his  blind  infatuation. 

“I  have  just  read  about  the  fall  of  Tsing-tau.  Here  again  is 
a  fresh  instance  of  boorish  stupidity.  When  Japan  declared  w’ar 
on  Germany  and  threatened  to  attack  Tsing-tau,  she  gave  us  a 
fair  limit  of  time  to  make  up  our  minds.  I  said  to  myself  at  once 
that  Germany  ought  to  have  ceded  Kiao-chau  back  to  China. 
Germany’s  title  was  at  best  a  lease  from  China,  and  she  could 
not  ho])e  to  hold  out  against  Japan.  If  Germany  had  been  wise 
and  quick  enough  to  give  the  place  back  to  China  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  to  take  it  by  force,  it  would  have  been  a  clever 
stroke  of  policy.  It  would  have  flattered  and  propitiated  China 
and  would  have  made  Japan  play  a  ridiculous  figure.  Germany 
would,  in  addition,  have  saved  herself  an  avoidable  defeat,  and 
would  have  secured  Chinese  good-will  for  obtaining  valuable  new 
concessions  in  the  future.  The  Japanese  in  such  a  case  could  not 
have  attacked  China,  for  Tsing-tau  would  have  reverted  and 
belonged  to  China.  This  would  have  been  a  sensible  move  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  But  what  did  the  Kaiser  do?  He  ordered  a 
handful  of  poor  men  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last — sacrificing 
uselessly  many  valuable  lives — and,  after  all,  sustaining  a  crushing 
defeat  before  the  whole  of  Asia.  It  was  a  deplorable  blunder,  and 
constitutes  an  irreparable  catastrophe,  as  set  forth  with  glee  in 
the  Times  to-day  (November  9th).  It  is  awful  to  think  how 
poor  German  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  their  death  by  the 
Emperor,  fighting  with  superhuman  bravery  for  nothing !  It  is 
the  story  over  again  of  lions  led  by  the  ass.” 

So  far  my  German  friend  with  his  knowledge  alike  of  the  old 
regime  and  the  new  in  Germany.  In  introducing  these  passages 
I  may  seem  to  have  diverged  from  the  original  line  of  what  I  had 
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to  say,  but  that  is  not  so.  The  mistakes  which  Germany  has 
made  in  her  policy  are  born  of  the  fact  that  the  instinct  for 
diplomacy,  for  statecraft,  and  even  for  the  higher  military 
strategy,  does  not  grow  on  the  soil  which  the  Emperor  William 
has  chosen  to  cultivate.  A  governing  class  drawn  from  the 
material  to  be  found  in  the  student  corps,  dependent  for  promo¬ 
tion  upon  favouritism,  and  vitiated  with  debased  ideals  of  national 
greatness,  forms  no  sufficient  prop  for  autocracy  w'hen  storms 
have  to  be  faced  and  situations  call  for  high  and  independent 
minds.  In  every  department  of  government  Germany,  under  the 
direct  personal  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  Emperor,  has 
deserted  the  influences  which  made  it  great,  and,  fed  by  flatterers 
and  sycophants,  has  given  rein  to  an  overwhelming  vanity.  The 
dream  of  a  world  empire,  based  on  an  overpowering  fleet, 
sedulously  fostered  by  the  Emperor,  has  been  but  the  latest 
manifestation  of  the  new  spirit  in  Prussia — a  spirit  which  has  led 
to  contemptuous  references  to  the  “tame”  English,  the  corrupt 
Russian,  to  the  overweening  boast  of  confidence  of  Prussian  victory 
in  a  war  on  two  fronts,  to  the  dream  of  annihilating  France,  to 
jeers  at  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  and  mocking  refer¬ 
ence  to  her  preposterous  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Emperor  William 
has  fostered  and  added  fuel  to  that  spirit  of  braggadocio  which 
has  led  the  German  nation  to  believe  that  its  destiny  is  to  stand 
supreme  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  humbled  and  subservient 
neighbours,  living  on  the  sufferance  of  the  autocrats  of  Berlin. 
Yet  so  effectively  had  the  Kaiser  imposed  upon  a  world  given  to 
accept  people  at  their  own  valuation  that  even  in  publishing  his 
letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth — as  remarkable  a  revelation  as  we 
have  had  of  German  duplicity  and  impertinence — an  English 
journal  feels  constrained  to  speak  of  the  “charm,”  the  “cordiality,” 
the  “frankness,”  the  “humour”  of  so  dastardly  a  document. 
The  habit  of  thought  of  years  persists  even  in  the  face  of  such 
an  exposure.  Nor  should  we  be  too  severe  on  those  of  our  countr\'- 
men  who  are  mentally  incapable  of  imagining  a  being  in  a 
position  of  such  honour  and  responsibility  as  that  of  a  sovereign 
of  a  great  kindred  country  being  capable  of  such  duplicity,  such 
turpitude,  such  hypocrisy. 

We  are  only  in  the  initial  stage  of  this  tremendous  conflict. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  public  opinion  both  in 
Germany  and  with  us — though  fortunately  in  England  with  the 
exception  of  England’s  directing  statesmen — has  still  a  hazy  con¬ 
ception  of  the  forces  at  w’ork.  The  general  view  seems  to  be  that 
this  will  be  a  long-drawn-out  wmr  marked  by  the  most  stubborn 
and  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of  Germany.  My  reading 
of  German  history  and  German  character,  based  upon  a  personal 
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experience  of  over  fifty  years,  does  not  incline  me  to  take  this 
view  as  being  absolutely  trustworthy.  As  regards  the  financial 
and  the  military  strain  Germany  may  be  able  to  hold  out  a  long 
time,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  her  moral — once  the  truth 
dawns  upon  her  population — will  prove  equal  to  the  test.  Few 
men  knew  German  character  better  than  the  late  Socialist  leader 
Bebel.  He  warned  his  countrymen  that  a  German  defeat  would 
produce  a  miracle.  Let  us  keep  prepared  and  wait !  Some  believe 
the  awakening  to  be  nearer  than  is  generally  surmised. 

As  regards  German  intellectual  opinion,  I  have  just  seen  an 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  by  Dr.  Ivuno  Francke,  whom  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Berlin  some  years  ago.  He  is 
professor  of  German  literature  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
author  of  a  most  illuminating  work  on  Social  Influences  in  German 
Literature.  If  men  of  such  intellectual  calibre  can  put  their  name 
to  apologetic  effusions  of  this  kind  then,  indeed,  the  last  word 
would  seem  to  have  been  said  in  favour  of  Germany,  for  it  reveals 
a  total  misconception  of  the  realities  of  the  situation.  That  any¬ 
body  can  assert  that  Germany  has  never  threatened  the  peace 
of  che  world,  and  that  it  is  only  England’s  jealousy  which  has 
forced  her  to  act  in  self-defence,  is  tantamount  to  an  admission 
that  Germany’s  advocates  are  at  the  end  of  their  arguments. 

The  recently  published  opinion  of  that  eccentric  Englishman, 
Houston  Chamberlain,  declaring  that  the  Emperor  has  always 
been  the  champion  of  j^^eace  and  is  a  devout  believer  in  his  divine 
mission,  affords  eloquent  testimony  both  to  his  ignorance  and 
aberration  of  mind — the  opinion  of  the  late  Prince  Hohenlohe 
would  seem  to  carry  more  weight.  Shortly  before  his  retirement 
he  gave  a  friend  of  mine  his  view  to  the  effect  that  the  German 
Emj)eror  w'as  the  coolest  rationalist  (meaning  an  agnostic),  the 
greatest  egotist,  and  the  most  ungrateful  person  he  had  ever  met 
in  his  life.  The  same  view  was  expressed  to  me  by  Prince 
Bismarck  in  July,  1892,  at  Kissingen  in  the  phrase  that  the 
Emperor  had  no  heart. 

As  regards  England,  it  is  most  fortunate  that  those  who  in  their 
ignorance  question  the  righteousness,  the  imperative  necessity  of 
England’s  action  are  powerless  to  influence  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  form  an  infinitesimal  item  w^hen  compared  with 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Napoleonic  times,  when  the  majority  of 
the  Whigs  was  throughout  opposed  to  the  policy  pursued  by  Great 
Britain.  In  the  present  crisis  the  strong  men  of  the  English 
political  oligarchy  stand  for  the  interests  of  England,  those  of  the 
working  classes  included,  with  greater  insight  and  knowledge  than 
ill-informed  leaders  of  the  working  classes.  In  conjunction  with 
the  well-informed  Sovereign  of  this  country,  they  are  our  safest 
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beacons  in  the  struggle  against  one  of  the  most  sinister  and 
unscrupulous  enemies  England  has  encountered  in  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  the  Prussian  Military  Party — a  set  of  political 
“  Analphabetarians  ”  with  the  political  acumen  of  children — with 
whom  we  have  to  do  for  the  moment.  It  is  with  the  vitiated 
instincts  of  a  whole  people  whose  traditional  weaknesses  have 
been  encouraged  and  pandered  to  for  a  generation  by  a  heartless 
and  vain  autocrat. 

Vain  will  be  their  endeavour  to  drive  a  wedge  betw’een  those 
who  have  united  to  confound  them  and  bring  about  the  liberation 
of  Europe.  Vainly  will  they  try  to  put  their  case  before  the 
plain,  ununiformed,  undecorated  scholar  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
the  chief  Magistrate  of  the  greatest  Republic  in  the  world  ;  whilst 
the  cringing  assiduity  with  which  the  attempt  is  being  made  con¬ 
stitutes  in  itself  a  moral  defeat  of  all  their  militant  pretensions. 
At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  Germans  have  not  yet  begun  their 
traditional  pastime  of  rending  each  other.  Let  them  sweep  their 
own  doorstep,  and  beware  of  the  spirit  of  discord  with  which 
they  have  been  afflicted  for  two  thousand  years.  Like  an  uncon¬ 
genial  partnership  which  only  subsists  as  long  as  “business  is 
good,”  so  surely  will  adversity  bring  forth  its  crop  of  dragon’s 
teeth — and  in  the  person  of  the  arch-conspirator  find  fresh  applica 
tion  for  the  immortal  truth, 

“  Donee  eris  felix,  multos  numerabis  amicos  : 

Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila  solus  eris !  ” 

By  far  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  situation  consists  in 
there  being  no  half-way  house  on  the  road  upon  which  we  have 
been  forced ;  yes,  driven.  Like  the  American  Secession  War, 
which  lasted  four  years  and  caused  three  thousand  battles  to  be 
fought,  this  is  a  struggle  for  ideas  representing  standards  of  life 
and  conduct  which  are  absolutely  irreconcilable.  In  America  the 
double  issue  of  Southern  domination  and  slavery  was  at  stake, 
and  the  war  only  ended  with  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  South.  So  also  will  it  be  again,  the  end  is 
either  the  triumph  of  Germany  and  the  strangulation  of  Liberty  as 
conceived  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  or  the  emancipation  of 
Europe  from  intolerable  pretensions  to  be  carried  through  with 
unparalleled  deceit  and  brutalities  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
sanity  and  good-will  towards  our  fellow  men,  whatever  be  their 
creed,  clime,  or  level  of  civilisation. 


Sidney  Whitman. 
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Though  the  probable  duration  oi  the  war  still  remains  an  un¬ 
solved  riddle,  its  approximate  cost  is  fairly  w’ell  established.  The 
lirst  three  months  nearly  exhausted  the  first  War  Credit  of 
£100,000,000,  of  which  ninety-one  millions  were  raised  in 
Treasury  Bills  at  the  low  average  rate  of  £3  11s.  8d. ;  a  second 
War  Credit  of  £225,000,000  has  been  taken  to  carry  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year;  and  the  expenses  of 
the  war  for  a  full  year  are  estimated  at  £450,000,000.  So  the 
war  has  been  costing  a  million  a  day,  and  that  figure  will 
necessarily  grow  as  new  troops  are  raised  and  equipped. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  Chancellor  has  just  announced 
the  terms  of  his  great  War  Loan  of  £350,000,000 — 3J  per  cent., 
at  95,  redeemable  at  par  in  1928 — the  triumphant  success  of 
which  is  well  assured,  and  the  country  may  congratulate  itself 
that  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  stands  on  a  4  per  cent,  basis  after 
nearly  four  months  of  terrific  struggle  on  a  scale  unexampled  in 
history.  The  decision  of  the  Government  to  levy  war  taxes  with¬ 
out  delay  is  in  accordance  w'ith  the  best  British  tradition ;  and 
the  very  amount  of  these  new  taxes  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
nation’s  confidence  in  herself.  We  could  have  wished  them  better 
and  more  equally  distributed — the  doubling  of  an  income  tax, 
already  very  high,  is  a  truly  gigantic  burden  to  throw  upon 
the  direct  taxpayer,  and  the  Government  showed  no  courage  in 
finding  new  sources  of  revenue — but  looking  only  to  the  amount 
of  the  increased  taxes,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  decision  to 
raise  next  year  sixty-five  millions  of  additional  taxation  is  bold 
and  sound  finance.  Future  generations  of  taxpayers  will  certainly 
not  be  able  to  charge  the  taxpayers  of  our  day  with  having  shirked 
their  fair  share  of  the  colossal  expenditure  of  this  war. 

At  such  a  time  it  is  interesting  to  cast  a  backward  glance  and 
see  how  British  statesmen  have  financed  the  country  through  the 
great  wars  of  the  past.  We  need  only  refer  to  three — the  Napo¬ 
leonic  War,  the  Crimean,  and  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  difficult.  Pitt,  as  will  be  seen  later,  estimated  the 
national  income  at  a  hundred  and  two  millions ;  it  is  now  believed 
to  be  twenty-three  hundred  millions.  The  Budget  of  1792,  the 
year  before  the  French  war,  was  for  about  fourteen  millions;  this 
year’s  Budget  before  war  broke  out  w'as  for  over  two  hundred 
millions.  The  war  is  costing  us  a  million  a  day ;  the  whole  cost 
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of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  1793  was  less  than  eight  millions, 
though  in  later  years  it  rose  to  thirty. 

Many  harsh  things  have  been  said  of  British  statesmanship 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  frequently  with  good  reason.  But 
at  least  they  did  not  pile  up  the  burden  of  the  National  Debt  with 
a  light  heart.  The  ever-increasing  expensiveness  of  war  frightened 
them.  Bolingbroke,  in  1749,  said  that  the  fifty-nine  millions 
spent  in  aids  during  the  previous  nine  years  would  seem  “incred¬ 
ible  to  future  generations.”  The  Debt  was  then  eighty  millions.  In 
1756  economists  were  saying  that  the  Debt  might  possibly  mount 
to  100  millions  without  disaster,  but  after  that  the  debtor  State 
must  become  bankrupt.  Yet  in  1762  the  Debt  was  140  millions, 
and  the  State  still  solvent.  “Don’t  be  too  confident,”  said  Adam 
Smith  in  1777,  “that  we  can  support  without  great  distress  a 
burden  a  little  greater  than  the  present,”  viz.,  150  millions. 
Ministers,  therefore,  unthrifty  though  some  of  them  were,  made 
an  honest  attempt  to  pay  off  debt  during  the  intervals  of  peace, 
as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 

Debt  Redictions  in  Times  of  Peace. 


Treaty. 

Peace  Duration. 

Reduction. 

Rate 

ReducI 

Kyswick 

1(597-1701 

5,121,040 

5-95 

U  trecht 

1713-1739 

4,190,734 

0-31 

Aix-la-Chapello 

1748-1756 

4,961,560 

0-78 

Paris . 

1763-1775 

10,281,795 

0-62 

After  American  War 

1783-1793 

10,242,100 

0-43 

Moreover,  the  fears  of  economists  were  wonderfully  soothed  by 
the  Sinking  Fund  instituted  by  Pitt  in  1786.  There  had  been 
Sinking  Funds  before,  but  they  had  been  subject  to  occasional 
suspension  or  diversion.  Pitt’s  plan  was  to  keep  his  new  Sinking 
Fund  inviolate  and  use  it  solely  for  the  discharge  of  debt.  A 
million  a  year  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  and 
the  interest  from  this  stock,  together  with  the  savings  obtained 
by  the  expiration  of  annuities,  was  to  be  invested  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  a  fund  was  to  be  created  which  would  accumulate 
at  compound  interest,  and  the  marvels  of  compound  interest  are 
notorious.  While  peace  lasted  all  Avent  well.  Revenue  exceeded 
expenditure ;  several  millions  of  debt  were  paid  off ;  and  in  1792 
a  law  was  passed  ordering  that  a  Sinking  Fund  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  a  compulsory  feature  of  every  new  loan.  But  with  the 
war  came  a  period  of  hard  borrowing.  Loans  could  only  be 
raised  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  with  the  result  that  the  country 
borrowed  at  six  per  cent,  or  more  in  order  to  pay  off  debt  at  three 
per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  a  Sinking 
Fund,  even  under  the  conditions  described,  continued  unabated, 
and  as  late  as  1799  Pitt  spoke  boldly  of  the  whole  of  the  National 
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Debt  being  wiped  out  by  1840,  if  only  the  country  would 
persevere  with  the  scheme  and  bear  its  existing  burdens.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  mysteries  of  high  finance  were  much 
less  well  understood  then  than  now,  and  letters  written  by  Pitt 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Dr.  Price  show  that  he  breathed  uneasily 
in  that  very  rarefied  air.  But  it  may  be  suspected  that  even  the 
experts  themselves  were  unsafe  guides,  when  we  find  Sir  John 
Sinclair  lauding  the  funding  system  of  Pitt  to  the  skies  as  “the 
climax  of  financial  invention,  the  greatest  of  all  political  dis¬ 
coveries,  the  most  valuable  mine  that  ever  any  nation  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  source  of  the  strength, 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country.”  After  all,  debt  is  debt, 
whether  the  obligation  be  national  or  individual,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  of  reducing  national  debt,  and  that  is  by  taxation. 
But  there  was  equal  blindness,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  Those  were  the  days  when  Napoleon 
actually  encouraged  the  importation  of  wheat  from  the  Continent 
into  England  on  the  ground  that  in  paying  for  it  England  would 
be  drained  of  gold. 

The  following  table  shows  the  scale  on  which  Pitt  borrowed 
during  the  first  few"  years  of  the  war,  the  revenue  from  permanent 
taxes,  and  the  growth  of  naval  and  military  expenditure  :  — 


Year. 

Permanent  Taxes. 

Navy. 

Army. 

Loans. 

Rate  of 
Borrowing 
£  s.  d. 

1792 

...  14,284,000 

1,985,000 

1,819,000 

— 

— 

1793 

...  13,941,000 

3,971,000 

3,993,000 

4,500,000 

4  3  4 

1794 

...  13,8.58,000 

5,525,000 

6,641,000 

11,000,000 

4  11  5 

1795 

...  13. .557 ,000 

6,315,000 

11,610,000 

18,000,000 

4,600,000 

18,000,000 

4  16  2 
7  10  0 
4  13  6 

1796 

...  14,292,000 

11,883,000 

14,911,000 

13,000,000 

18,000,000 

5  7  11 
5  12  6 

1797 

...  13,332,000 

13,033,000 

15,488,000 

14,500,000 

6  7  0 

1798 

...  14,275,000 

13,449,000 

12,852,000 

15,000,000 

6  4  11 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  these  loans  is  the  so-called  Loyalty 
Loan  of  December,  1796.  With  this  the  “contractors”  or 
financial  houses  had  nothing  to  do.  Its  essential  principle  was 
a  direct  appeal  from  the  Government  to  the  public  to  lend  them 
money  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  moment.  The  idea 
originated,  not  with  the  Government,  but  with  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
an  able  Scottish  Member  of  Parliament,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  prolific  publicists  of  the  day.  In  his  Memoirs  the  story  is 
told  how  he  made  a  convert  of  Pitt.  He  was  spending  a  night 
at  Dundas’s  country  house  at  Wimbledon,  and  found  that  the 
great  Minister  was  one  of  the  partv.  It  was  New  Year’s  Eve. 
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“After  breakfast  Mr.  Pitt  asked  me  to  return  to  London  in  his  carriage, 
when  he  immediately  commenced  a  political  conversation.  He  said  the 
finances  of  the  country  w'ere  getting  into  a  state  of  great  disorder,  from  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  war,  and  he  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  it  on  much 
longer.  He  then  added  :  ‘  As  you  have  attended  so  much  to  those  subjects, 
and  have  written  the  history  of  our  finances,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  pursued  at  such  a  crisis.’  I 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  Loyalty  Loan,  and  that  every  individual  should  be 
called  upon,  in  proportion  to  his  income,  to  lend  a  sum  of  money  to 
Government  at  a  fair  interest,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  time.  He 
entered  at  once  into  the  idea.  It  was  subsequently  carried  into  effect, 
and  ultimately  produced  those  taxes  on  income  and  property  which  enabled 
us  to  carry  on  the  war  and  bring  it  to  so  happy  a  conclusion.” 

Pitt  did  not  put  the  plan  into  operation  for  nearly  a  year,  but 
when  he  did  so,  its  success  was  undeniable.  The  subscription 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  the  whole  list  was  filled  in 
fifteen  hours  twenty  minutes.  The  Bank  of  England  took  a 
million  of  the  new  loan ;  the  directors  subscribed  for  £400, 000  in 
their  individual  capacity ;  and  the  loan  went  off  with  tremendous 
eclat  in  a  great  burst  of  patriotic  loyalty.  Nevertheless,  these 
loyal  subscribers  did  not  wholly  forget  their  business  instincts. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  loan  they  got  for  every  £100  in  cash 
£112  10s.  in  5  per  cent,  stock,  which  was  to  be  irredeemable — 
unless  with  the  proprietor’s  consent — until  three  years  after  the 
existing  Fives  had  been  redeemed  or  paid  off.  At  the  current 
price  this  was  a  bonus  of  £2  10s.  But  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
another  big  loan  was  found  to  be  necessary,  even  before  all  the 
instalments  of  the  Loyalty  Loan  had  been  paid  up,  the  stock  fell 
a  few  points  and  the  grumbling  was  loud.  So  in  order  to 
allay  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  stockholders  the  Government 
actually  proposed  that  an  annuity  of  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  should  be 
added  by  way  of  extra  bonus.  This  was  only  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  through  the  action  of  Sir  John  Sinclair.  He 
invited  a  ruling  from  the  Speaker  on  the  point  whether  members 
financially  interested  in  the  stock  were  not  debarred  from  taking 
part  in  the  division.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  they  were  so  pre¬ 
cluded,  and  thus  the  annuity  proposal  was  defeated,  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair  used  to  claim,  not  without  reason,  that  he  had 
saved  the  State  half  a  million  of  money. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  on  what  sort  of  terms  Pitt  was  able 
to  borrow.  In  1793  he  had  to  create  £138  of  stock  for  £100  of 
cash.  In  1794,  when  he  borrowed  eleven  millions,  he  had  to 
give  for  every  £100  of  cash,  £100  in  3  per  cent.,  £25  in  4  per 
cent.,  and  an  annuity  of  11s.  5d.  for  66J  years.  These  Long 
Annuities,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  finally  extinguished  till 
1860.  They  were  subject  during  the  war  to  great  depreciation. 
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and  could  be  bought  in  1798  at  thirteen  years’  purchase,  yielding 
a  rate  of  £,1  128.,  when  the  Three  per  Cents.,  which  were  theo¬ 
retically  no  more  eligible,  only  yielded  a  rate  of  ^£6  5s.  In  1798, 
when  negotiating  a  loan  of  seventeen  millions,  Pitt  had  to  pay  for 
every  1:100  in  cash  l;200  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  and  an  annuity 
of  4s.  lid.  for  62|  years.  That  was  the  year  when  Consols  fell 
to  48.  Even  in  1815,  when  a  big  loan  of  thirty-six  millions  was 
being  arranged,  the  Government  had  to  pay  the  subscriber  of 
£100  as  much  as  £174  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  and  £10  stock  in 
the  Fours. 

Pitt’s  financial  operations  have  been  subjected  to  a  twofold 
criticism.  One  was  that  he  delayed  so  long  the  introduction  of 
new  war  taxes ;  the  other  that  he  persisted  in  borrowing  in  Three 
per  Cents,  instead  of  in  Fives  or  even  in  Sixes.  A  formidable 
case  can  be  made  out  for  the  first  charge.  The  war  broke  out  in 
1793.  Pitt  did  not  impose  special  war  taxes  until  1798.  He  met 
the  current  expenses  of  the  war  by  borrowing,  and  only  raised 
enough  by  additional  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  new  debt. 
In  those  five  years  he  increased  the  debt  by  110  millions,  and 
taxes  had  been  imposed  and  permanently  mortgaged  to  the 
amount  of  £5,700,000.  But  if  he  had  had  resort  to  the  income  tax 
at  the  outset  he  could,  it  is  said,  have  met  out  of  revenue  at  least 
half  the  expenses  of  the  w'ar.  This  was  the  criticism  urged 
during  the  next  generation  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  (afterwards  Lord 
Congleton),  whose  view  was  that  “the  security  and  stability  of 
the  British  Empire  depend  on  so  managing  its  finance  that  the 
whole  expense  of  future  wars  may  be  provided  by  w^ar  taxes.’’ 
If  an  income  tax  of  10  per  cent,  did  not  yield  enough,  he  argued 
that  it  would  be  better  to  increase  it  to  12  or  15  per  cent,  than  to 
raise  money  by  loans  or  to  re-impose  the  assessed  taxes.  Such 
was  the  feeling  of  financial  reformers  in  face  of  the  staggering 
figures  which  the  National  Debt  had  reached  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  War,  and  considering  that  the  average  annual  expense 
of  the  war  for  the  first  five  years  w^as  only  nineteen  millions, 
there  is  a  strong  prima-facie  case  for  the  contention  that  Pitt 
should  have  imposed  the  income  tax  at  once. 

But  there  is  even  more  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Pitt  at  the 
outset  was  convinced  that  the  war  would  be  a  short  one,  owing 
to  the  financial  difficulties  of  France.  He  prophesied  the  certain 
bankruptcy  of  the  Eepublic  if  hostilities  continued  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  was  wrong ;  just  as  Napoleon  w’as  wrong  a  few 
years  later  when  he  as  confidently  believed  that  he  could  smash  the 
credit  of  England  by  his  Continental  System.  Again,  the  state 
of  England  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  war  was  such  as 
naturally  made  any  Minister  reluctant  to  increase  the  load  of 
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taxation.  There  was  a  run  of  bad  harvests.  The  rapid  expansion 
of  trade  in  the  previous  years  of  peace  had  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a  large  number  of  provincial  banks,  which  had  issued  notes 
of  their  own  far  in  excess  of  prudent  banking  and  their  stock  of 
gold.  A  grave  financial  crisis  arose  in  the  winter  of  1792  and 
the  spring  of  1793,  and  the  next  three  years  were  years  of  dearth, 
discontent,  bad  harvests,  and  famine  prices.  Riots  broke  out  in 
London  and  in  large  towns ;  while  in  1797  came  the  suspension 
of  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Mutiny  of  the 
Nore,  which  brought  the  Empire  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Then 
at  last  matters  took  a  turn  for  the  better  and  the  national  revival 
set  in,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  a  great  Minister,  w'ho 
was  harassed  all  through  this  trying  period  by  a  factious  Opposi¬ 
tion,  to  recall  the  circumstances  which  made  him  put  off  as  long 
as  ixjssible  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax  on  income  or  property. 
Pitt  himself  fully  shared  the  general  uneasiness  at  the  growth  of 
the  funded  debt.  “If  there  was  one  point,”  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1797,  “which  more  particularly  demanded  cir¬ 
cumspection  than  another,  it  was  to  avoid  by  every  possible 
means  a  further  accumulation  of  our  funded  debt,  for  that  was 
the  point  against  which  the  machinations  of  the  enemy  were 
directed.”  And  yet  he  could  not  help  himself.  Even  the  war 
taxes  which  he  imposed  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  new  debt  were 
shamefully  evaded  and  abused,  and,  as  he  said  in  1798,  “What¬ 
ever  objections  may  fairly  have  been  urged  against  the  Funding 
System  in  its  origin,  no  man  can  suppose  that  after  the  form 
and  shape  which  it  has  given  to  our  financial  affairs,  after  the 
heavy  burdens  which  it  has  left  behind  it,  we  can  now  recur  to 
the  notion  of  raising  in  one  year  the  whole  of  the  supplies  which 
a  scale  of  expense  so  extensive  as  ours  must  require.” 

The  second  criticism  levelled  against  Pitt  is  of  a  more  technical 
character.  Lord  John  Russell  put  it  very  plainly  many  years 
later  w'hen  he  said,  “Pitt  borrowed  in  Three  per  Cents,  at  60 
instead  of  borrowing  in  Five  per  Cents,  at  98.  The  consequence 
is  that  though  the  Threes  have  since  risen  at  times  to  94  or  95, 
the  nation  has  paid,  not  at  the  rate  of  3J,  but  at  4  or  5  or 
upwards  after  fifty  years  of  peace.”  That,  again,  is  a  facile 
criticism.  Pitt  would  doubtless  reply,  if  he  could,  that  he  was 
equally  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  cited,  but  that  he  could  not 
have  got  money  on  any  other  terms  than  he  did.  In  1793,  for 
example,  he  wanted  to  raise  money  by  selling  4  or  5  per  cent, 
annuities.  But  the  only  offer  he  got  was  for  a  loan  in  3  per  cent, 
at  72.  He  needed  £4,500,000.  He  had  to  issue  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £6,210,000,  bearing  an  interest  of  £186,300  and  a 
1  per  cent,  sinking  fund  of  £62,100.  The  total  charge,  therefore. 
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was  ;£248,400.  Moreover,  there  was  a  discount  of  2  per  cent., 
and  as  there  were  six  points  difference  between  the  issue  price 
of  72  and  the  current  price  of  the  Three  per  Cents.,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  received  a  bonus  of  no  less  than  8  per  cent. 

For  as  long  as  possible,  Pitt  went  on  raising  money  by  loan. 
But  at  last  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  discover  new  sources  of 
taxation.  Treasury  Bills  were  at  a  heavy  discount.  This,  indeed, 
was  no  new  thing.  During  the  American  War  the  navy  and  vic¬ 
tualling  Bills  were  issued  without  any  definite  time  for  repayment, 
and  were  often  quoted  at  a  discount  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent.  In 
1792,  after  a  few  years  of  peace,  they  were  at  par.  War  broke 
out  again,  and  by  January,  1794,  they  stood  at  11  discount.  Then 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  directing  repayment  in  fifteen 
months.  This  brought  the  discount  down  with  a  run  to  IJ,  but 
in  September,  1796,  it  was  back  again  at  14  and  15  per  cent., 
though  repayment  was  certain  in  fifteen  months.  Then  Pitt 
funded  £11,595,000  of  these  Bills,  and  on  December  31st,  1796, 
another  Act  w^as  passed  providing  that  all  navy  and  victualling 
Bills  should  be  payable  in  90  days.  Meanwhile,  the  Three  per 
Cents.,  which  had  been  near  par  at  the  beginning  of  1792,  and 
were  at  76  at  the  close  of  that  year,  were  down  to  70  at  the 
opening  of  1796,  and  to  55|  at  the  beginning  of  1797.  They  were 
destined  to  touch  47^  in  May  of  that  year,  and  they  improved 
but  little  during  the  next  nine  years.  By  the  summer  of  1797, 
therefore,  Pitt  was  fully  determined  to  raise  a  considerable  sum 
within  the  year,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  desperate  expedient  which  proved  to 
what  a  serious  pass  the  finance  of  the  country  had  been  brought. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  uniform  successes  of  Napoleon  on  the 
Continent  had  broken  down  the  alliance  against  him,  and  for  the 
moment  no  subsidies  had  to  be  found  by  England  for  impecunious 
and  importunate  allies.  Thus,  though  England  had  to  bear  the 
full  brunt  of  war,  it  was  not  so  expensive  as  it  had  been  in 
previous  years. 

Pitt’s  first  financial  proposals  consisted  of  the  redemption  of 
the  land  tax,  the  trebling  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  an  invitation 
to  the  rich  to  make  voluntary  contributions.  The  land  tax  yielded 
two  millions  a  year.  Pitt  hoped  to  sell  at  twenty  years’  purchase, 
and  thus  raise  forty  millions  by  issuing  eighty  millions  of  stock  in 
the  Three  per  Cents,  at  50.  This  would  yield  an  annual  interest 
of  £2,40|3,000,  and  the  State  would  gain  £400,000  a  year  by  the 
transaction.  But  inasmuch  as  after  three  years  only  a  quarter 
of  the  tax  was  redeemed,  the  operation  could  not  be  described 
as  a  success.  The  voluntary  contributions  yielded  rather  more 
than  two  millions,  but  that  was  a  fiscal  expedient  which  could 
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not  be  reckoned  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  The  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  the  triple  assessments  was  also  beyond  dispute. 
These  assessed  taxes  were  estimated  to  affect  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  heads  of  households,  or  “housekeepers,”  as  they 
were  then  styled,  but  as  fully  half  that  number  contributed  no  more 
than  £150,000  out  of  a  total  of  £2,700,000,  it  was  fairly  repre¬ 
sented  that  these  taxes  were  an  impost  on  “optional  consumptions 
and  luxury.”  They  consisted  of  miscellaneous  taxes  on  servants, 
carriages,  riding-horses,  etc.,  and  the  one  most  open  to  serious 
criticism  was  the  tax  on  windows,  above  a  certain  number,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  house.  Pitt  complained  strongly  of  “the 
evasion,  the  fraud,  and  often  the  meanness  which  had  struggled 
to  defeat  the  operation  of  these  taxes,”  and  he  was  driven  in  1799 
to  levy,  practically  for  the  first  time,  the  income  tax  familiar  to  the 
British  taxpayer.  Those  unfamiliar  with  its  history  would 
naturally  imagine  that  it  began  in  a  small  way ;  but  it  was  .started 
by  Pitt  at  no  less  than  2s.  in  the  pound  on  incomes  of  £200  and 
upwards.  Incomes  of  £60  escaped  free ;  those  between  £60  and 
£65  paid  2d.  in  the  pound,  and  there  was  a  fairly  complete 
graduation  up  to  £200.  For  the  purpose  of  the  tax  Pitt  estimated 
the  taxable  income  of  the  country — allowing  for  deductions — at 
about  a  hundred  millions,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  basis 
of  his  calculations  :  — 


Total  Income. 

Deductions. 

Taxable 

Income. 

Landlords’  Rents.  40,000,000 

Cultivated  Acres  at  12s.  6d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  Acre  ... 

Tenants’  Profits  at  Three- 

25,000,000 

}  5,000,000 

20,000,000 

fourths 

19,000,000 

1 13,000,000 

6,000,000 

Tithes 

5,000,000 

}  1,000,000 

4,000,000 

Mines,  Inland  Navigation,  Timber 

3,000,000 

— 

3,000,000 

Houses  . 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

Professions  ... 

2,000,000 

— 

2,000,000 

Proportion  for  Scotland  ... 

5,000,000 

— 

6,000,000 

Income  from  Overseas  Possessions 
Interest  on  funds,  deducting 
foreign  property,  and  sums 
Issued  to  Commissioners  as 
Sinking  Fund  and  Interest  to 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

Capital  Redeemed 

Profit  on  Foreign  Trade,  suppose 
15  per  cent,  on  £80,000,000 

16,000,000 

4  3,000,000 

12,000,000 

Capital  Insured  . 

12,000,000 

— 

12,000,000 

Ditto  Home  Trade  at  15  per  cent. 

18,000,000 

— 

18,000,000 

Other  Trade 

10,000,000 

— 

10,000,000 

125,000,000 


23,000,000  102,000,000 
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Pitt  expected  to  raise  from  eight  to  ten  millions  from  his  new 
tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proceeds  one  year  were  less  than 
five,  and  the  average  yield  for  three  years  down  to  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802  was  only  £5,560,000.  Then  the  tax  was  hurriedly 
dropped.  When  war  broke  out  again  a  few  months  later  the  tax 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  on  profits,  with  a  different  scale  of 
abatement ;  but  in  1805  it  was  raised  to  6^  per  cent.,  and  in  1806 
to  10  per  cent.,  with  the  abolition  of  the  earlier  allowances,  and  at 
that  figure  it  remained  down  to  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  War. 

The  new  income  tax  was  exceedingly  unpopular.  It  was 
denounced  as  “a  detestable  measure  of  extortion  and  rapacity.” 
Fox  and  his  friends  exulted  in  secret  because  they  thought  that 
so  obnoxious  a  burden  must  inevitably  bring  about  the  ruin  of 
the  Government.  “By  making  income  the  basis  of  taxation,” 
said  Fox,  “you  impose  on  diligence,  activity  and  industry  double 
the  weight  that  you  lay  on  him  who  chooses  to  repose  indolently 
and  supinely  on  the  produce  of  his  capital.”  Lord  Holland 
inveighed  against  the  tax  as  being  more  monstrous  than  any  of 
the  schemes  of  Eobespierre,  and  even  a  man  of  such  moderate 
views  as  Sir  John  Sinclair  denounced  a  tax  on  income  as  being 
unjust  to  the  fund-holder,  as  encouraging  Ministers  in  profuse 
expenditure,  as  raising  the  price  of  necessaries,  and  as  interfering 
with  the  productiveness  of  other  taxes.  Sir  George  Rose  was  one 
of  the  very  few’  who  defended  the  income  tax  on  the  ground  that 
it  prevented  the  National  Debt  from  leaping  up  by  several  addi¬ 
tional  hundreds  of  millions.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  it 
w’as  an  odious  necessity  of  war  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest 
moment.  Thus  Addington  immediately  suspended  it  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded  in  1802,  though  he  had  to  re¬ 
impose  it  at  once  when  war  broke  out  anew\  A  pledge  of  its 
abandonment  was  again  announced  in  1815  prior  to  Napoleon’s 
return  from  Elba,  only  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  news  came 
that  the  Emperor  was  back  once  more  in  Paris.  In  the  year  after 
Waterloo,  Ministers,  naturally  anxious  for  their  revenue,  desired 
to  retain  the  tax  for  a  while.  The  result  was  a  violent  agitation 
in  London  and  the  country,  and  an  avalanche  of  petitions  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  it  could  not  be  done.  When  they  tried  to 
compromise  by  reducing  it  to  5  per  cent,  they  were  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  238  votes  to  201,  and  the  fact  that 
they  accepted  the  rebuff  without  resigning  shows  how  fully  they 
I’ealised  the  strong  set  of  public  opinion  against  any  continuance 
of  the  income  tax  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  within  quite  recent  years  that  the  deep- 
rooted  idea  of  the  income  tax  being  essentially  a  war  tax  has  been 
definitely  abandoned.  As  late  as  1857,  Mr.  Gladstone  described 
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it  as  a  “dangerous  instrument  to  retain  in  time  of  peace.”  Peel, 
it  is  true,  had  employed  it  for  other  national  emergencies  than 
those  of  war  during  the  difficult  transition  from  Protection  to 
Free  Trade,  and  he  justified  such  employment  in  1846  as  helping 
“not  only  to  make  good  a  deficit,  but  also  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  more  just  system  of  taxation  by  putting  an  end  to  duties 
on  many  kinds  of  produce  necessary  to  the  comforts  of  the 
working  classes.”  That  passage  is  a  curious  anticipation  of 
modern  Kadical  theory.  Again,  after  the  Crimean  War,  the 
agitation  against  “the  War  Nine  Pence,”  as  it  was  called,  was 
so  strong  that  the  Government  had  to  yield  to  popular  clamour, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  to  entertain  hopes  of  doing  away 
with  the  income  tax  entirely  even  as  late  as  1874.  Next  followed 
the  period  when  public  opinion  resigned  itself  to  the  necessity 
of  a  low  income  tax  in  time  of  peace,  but  held  it  sound  economics 
that  a  high  income  tax  should  be  reserved  for  meeting  the  strain 
of  war.  The  last  few  years  have  seen  fiscal  caution  abandoned  for 
the  sake  of  electoral  popularity.  The  income  tax,  with  its  flourish¬ 
ing  offspring,  the  super-tax,  has  been  the  principal  source  from 
which  the  Government  have  financed  their  social  programme. 
Yet  they  have  turned  to  it  again  in  this  crisis  to  provide  them 
with  the  lion’s  share  of  these  war  taxes,  and  to  give  them  next 
year  an  additional  forty -four  millions  of  revenue. 

The  great  war  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  the  Crimean 
War,  cost  £76,398,000.  Half  of  this  was  raised  by  additional 
taxation,  principally  by  means  of  the  income  tax,  which  was 
put  up  to  Is.  2d.  and  Is.  4d.,  and  by  heavy  imposts  on  tea  and 
sugar.  The  other  half  w’as  raised  by  loan — the  exact  figures  being 
£40,362,000  and  £41,041,000  respectively.  There  were  three 
war  loans,  the  first  of  sixteen  millions  in  1855,  and  two  of  four 
millions  each  in  1856,  Messrs.  Bothschild  in  each  case  being  the 
issuing  house.  In  the  first  transaction  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  offered  for  every  hundred 
pounds  £100  Consols  and  a  terminable  annuity  for  thirty  years, 
the  biddings  to  be  made  in  the  annuity.  The  Eothschild  bid  was 
an  annuity  of  14s.  6d.  So  the  loan  was  issued  at  £3  14s.  6d.  for 
thirty  years  and  £3  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  loan  in  Three  per  Cent.  Consols  at  87^,  or 
£3  8s.  6d.  On  the  day  the  loan  was  announced  Consols,  which 
had  stood  at  92,  fell  to  90,  and  the  scrip  was  bought  at  a  premium 
of  1|.  In  the  case  of  the  two  smaller  loans  of  1856  a  different 
procedure  was  adopted.  There  was  no  offer  of  annuities  by  the 
Government,  and  the  loan  was  negotiated  at  the  rate  of  £100 
cash  for  £111  2s.  2d.  of  Consols  in  the  first  case  and  for 
£107  10s.  7d.  in  the  second.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  issue  of 
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Consols  at  90  and  93  respectively.  Before  the  terms  of  the  second 
loan  were  settled,  Messrs.  Rothschild  received  applications  from 
the  public  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  and  Bank  of  England 
notes  and  gold  to  the  sum  of  four  millions.  So  great  was  the  rush 
to  participate.  It  may  be  added  that  though  the  Crimean  War 
loans  and  Exchequer  Bonds  and  Bills  represented  an  addition  to 
the  funded  debt  of  forty -one  millions,  the  net  addition  to  the 
National  Debt  was  only  thirty-two  millions,  owing  to  a  very 
heavy  increase  in  the  Exchequer  Balances  and  the  repayment  of 
a  loan  of  two  millions  by  the  Sardinian  Government. 

The  generally  accepted  principle  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  to  the  proper  method  of  meeting  war  expenditure  was 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  bear  out  of  current  revenue  as 
large  a  share  of  the  financial  burden  of  the  w’ar  as  possible  and 
to  place  as  small  a  burden  as  possible  upon  posterity.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  when  out  of  office,  had  pushed  this  principle  so  far  as 
to  use  language  implying  that  the  whole  burden  of  war  should 
be  shouldered  by  those  who  waged  it.  But  when  he  spoke  with 
less  freedom  and  more  responsibility  he  naturally  found  it  ex- 
jiedient  to  introduce  very  far-reaching  qualifications  into  so 
sweeping  a  generalisation.  “We  cannot  expect,”  he  said  in  1855, 
“a  free  country  to  push  the  very  soundest  economical  doctrines 
under  all  circumstances  to  their  extremes.  You  must  remember 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  you  mu.st  not 
ask  from  flesh  and  blood  more  than  they  can  reasonably  bear. 
Nay,  I  go  a  step  further  and  admit  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
a  sudden  accumulation  of  taxation  becomes  so  great  an  evil  and 
carries  such  a  disturbance  to  all  personal  and  social  relations  that 
it  is  better  to  provide  yourself  with  money  to  a  certain  limit  at 
a  pecuniary  disadvantage,  than  to  carry  that  disturbance  through 
all  ranks  of  the  country.”  That  is  a  truism  which  is  certain  to 
be  re-stated  constantly  during  the  coming  months. 

The  South  African  War  cost  ralher  more  than  two  hundred 
millions.  The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Y  ear. 

War  Charges. 

Interest  on 
War  Debt. 

Total. 

1809-1900 

23,000,000 

217,000 

23,217,000 

1900-1901  ... 

63,737,000 

1,383,000 

65,120,000 

1901-1902 

67,670,000 

3,367,000 

71,037,000 

1902-190.a 

59,200,000 

4,400,000 

63,600,000 

.£213,607,000 

£9 ,367, 000 

je222,974,000 

However,  since 

£10,7.50,000  has 

to  be  deducted  from  the 

estimates  of  1902- 

-3,  owing  to  the  conclusion  of 

peace  and  other 

reasons,  the  real  total  works  out  at  T206,224,000.  Of  this 
£143,000,000  was  raised  by  loan,  and  the  balance  was  provided 
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by  revenue  and  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  In  other 
words,  instead  of  half  the  cost  of  the  war  being  defrayed  out  of 
revenue,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Crimean  War,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  was  raised  by  loan. 

Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  then  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  was  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  the  war.  In  April,  1901,  after  it 
had  been  in  progress  for  eighteen  months,  he  had  borrowed 
sixty-seven  millions.  Of  these,  thirteen  millions  were  Treasury 
Bills,  ten  millions  were  Exchequer  Bonds  maturing  in  three  years, 
and  fourteen  millions  in  five  years,  and  a  war  loan  of  thirty 
millions  had  been  raised  in  1900  at  an  issue  price  of  98J  for  2J 
per  cent.  Consols.  Sir  Michael  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  had  steadily  adhered  to  the  plan  of  borrowing  by  way  of  tem¬ 
porary  loans  as  long  as  possible,  and  had  not  added  to  Consols 
until  absolutely  obliged,  because  though  the  latter  was  a  cheaper 
way  of  obtaining  money  it  was  also  a  more  permanent  form  of 
borrowing.  In  1901  the  Funded  Debt  was  increased  by  the 
creation  of  an  additional  ^60 ,000,000  of  Consols,  and  in  1902  by 
a  further  issue  of  £32,000,000,  the  issue  prices  being  94^  in  the 
former  year  and  93J  in  the  latter.  By  the  suspension  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  secured 
£9,228,000  and  he  raised  out  of  revenue  the  very  creditable  sum 
of  £58,456,000.  The  additional  taxes  imposed  amounted  to 
£75,150,000,  of  which  Customs  duties  brought  in  £27,000,000 
and  income  tax  £48,000,000.  Increased  duties  on  sugar,  tea  and 
tobacco,  a  registration  duty  of  a  shilling  a  quarter  on  imported 
corn  and  a  shilling  a  ton  export  duty  on  coal  were  the  sources 
of  indirect  taxation  to  which  the  Government  turned  in  their 
hour  of  need,  and  politicians  wdll  still  vividly  remember  the  furious 
controversies  to  which  these  imposts — especially  the  two  latter — 
gave  rise.  Altogether,  the  South  African  War  added  25  per  cent, 
to  the  National  Debt,  which  stood  at  £635,393,000  on  March 
31st,  1899,  and  at  £798,349,000  four  years  later.  Consols,  it 
may  be  added,  were  at  102f  at  the  opening  of  the  war  and  at 
97 J  when  peace  was  declared. 

The  scale  of  the  present  war  dwarfs  into  insignificance  all  the 
wars  of  the  past,  and  the  influence  of  finance  must  soon  begin  to 
be  felt.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  a  few  weeks  ago,  spoke  con¬ 
fidently  of  the  decisive  part  which  he  expects  Great  Britain’s 
“silver  bullet”  to  play  when  the  nations  are  brought  to  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  But  for  the  present  they  are  all  pouring 
out  treasure  like  water.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  recently  esti¬ 
mated  that  France  and  Russia  w’ere  spending  between  them 
£170,000,000  a  month.  Germany  has  already  raised  one  great 
loan  of  250  millions  and  is  making  arrangements  for  another  of 
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like  amount.  The  German  Government  have  placed  enormous 
supplies  of  Eeichsbank  credits  and  paper  money  at  the  disposal 
of  the  banks  and  the  public,  and  have  encouraged  them  to  raise 
loans  in  paper  money  on  their  securities  and  re-invest  in  the  War 
Loan,  Vast  sums  of  paper  money  have  thus  been  created,  which, 
if  the  fortune  of  war  turns  decisively  against  Germany,  must 
lead  to  the  most  serious  financial  trouble.  But  for  the  time,  at 
any  rate,  Germany  is  certainly  in  no  straits  for  money.  Eussia 
has  raised  a  War  Loan  and  is  also  taxing  herself  heavily.  We  are 
doing  the  same,  and  though  the  burden  is  ill-distributed  and  the 
pressure  on  the  income  tax  paper  grievously  heavy,  the  money 
will  be  found  and  the  sacrifice  made.  We  could  have  wished 
that  the  outbreak  of  this  War  of  the  Nations  had  not  found  us 
with  a  peace  expenditure  of  200  millions,  and  our  great  reserves 
of  financial  strength  seriously  encroached  upon  by  the  Budgets 
of  recent  years.  But  it  is  no  use  indulging  in  recriminations 
now.  Those  who  prophesied  this  war  were  not  believed,  and 
[xipular  social  programmes  were  considered  better  vote-w’inners 
than  national  safety. 

There  need  be  no  undue  anxiety  about  piling  up  the  National 
Debt.  If  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  1816  could  stand  a  National 
Debt  of  over  ^6900,000,000,  what  may  she  not  stand  without 
flinching  at  the  beginning  of  1915?  While  other  nations  were 
adding  enormously  to  their  debts,  we  knocked  off  a  hundred 
millions  betw'een  the  Peace  of  Vereeniging  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war,  when  the  Debt  stood  at  £710,000,000.  Already 
it  is  back  at  the  old  high-w’ater  mark  and  the  thousand  million 
mark  will  be  passed  before  the  new  year  is  very  far  advanced. 
We  must  take  what  comfort  we  can  from  the  knowledge  that  we 
can  stand  severe  financial  strain  more  steadily  and  for  a  longer 
period  than  our  enemies,  and  that  this  war  is  being  waged, 
not  for  the  present  generation  alone,  but  still  more  for  the 
generations  that  wdll  come  after.  Hence,  so  long  as  victory 
is  ours,  the  cost  in  treasure,  be  it  a  thousand  millions,  wdll  still 
be  w'ell  worth  w^hile.  And,  though  the  burden  of  the  new  war 
taxes  is  inequitably  spread,  it  is  worth  millions  to  a  nation 
engaged  in  a  grapple  of  life  and  death  that  there  should  be  no 
sullen  discontent  at  home  springing  from  the  high  prices  which, 
as  Pitt  once  sorrowfully  acknowledged,  caused  him  far  greater 
anxieties  than  Napoleon’s  threats  of  invasion  or  his  marvellous 
sequence  of  victories  on  the  Continent. 


J.  B.  Firth. 


THE  SUBMARINE  IN  WAR  :  ITS  MENACE 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT. 

The  war  opened  on  the  evening  of  August  4th.  The  operations 
at  sea  have  been  mainly  remarkable  by  reason  of  the  successes 
achieved  by  submarine  vessels.  Owing  to  the  operations  of  these 
Vessels,  employed  for  the  first  time  in  actual  hostilities,  the 
British  Fleet  has  lost  the  cruisers  Pathfinder,  Cressy,  Hogue, 
Aboukir,  Hawke,  and  Hermes,  and  the  gunboat  Niger-,  the 
German  Fleet  the  cruiser  H ela  and  a  destroyer ;  while  the 
Russian  Navy  is  the  weaker  by  an  armoured  cruiser,  the  Pallada. 
Submarines  have 'thus  destroyed  eight  cruisers,  a  gunboat,  and  a 
destroyer. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  ships  which  have  been  destroyed 
were  or  were  not  of  high  military  value  when  reviewing  events, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  issue  of  this  particular  war,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  submarine  as  the  enemy  of  the  big 
ship.  It  could  be  argued  that  our  battleships  might  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  lost  cruisers,  and  that,  but  for  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances,  Russia  might  be  deploring  the  destruction  of  one  of  her 
few  Dreadnoughts  instead  of  a  cruiser. 

Must  we  conclude  from  the  experience  of  the  war  that  the 
development  of  the  submarine  has  already  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  battleship,  cruiser,  and  destroyer?  Are  we  compelled  to 
look  forward  to  a  future  when  the  defence  of  our  world  maritime 
interests  will  be  confided  to  craft  resembling  in  their  general 
characteristics  the  submarine,  which  during  the  past  four  months 
has  exhibited  so  much  activity  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  the 
Baltic?  Does  this  revolution  point  the  way  to  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  our  naval  expenditure,  since  w’hereas  a  Dreadnought 
may  cost  as  much  as  T3, 000 ,000  and  requires  nearly  1,000  officers 
and  men,  a  submarine  can  be  constructed  for  a  sum  of  about 
T150,000,  and  her  crew  numbers  only  about  30? 

By  a  coincidence  the  opening  of  the  war  was  preceded  by  a 
lively  controversy  as  to  the  future  of  the  submarine.  Admiral 
Sir  Percy  Scott,  in  a  letter  dated  December  1.5th  last,  which  was 
not  published  until  early  in  June,  claimed  for  under-water  craft 
the  primacy  of  the  seas.  This  officer’s  declaration  was  all  the 
more  notable  because  he  has  gained  world-wide  fame  as  a 
gunnery  officer  and  was  res}X)nsible  for  a  revolution  in  gunnery 
methods.  He  boldly  asserted  that  the  introduction  of  vessels 
that  travel  under  the  water  had,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  done 
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away  with  the  utility  of  the  ships  that  travel  on  the  water.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  develop  his  argument,  Sir  Percy  Scott  examined  the 
functions  of  a  vessel  of  war.  He  declared  that  they  were  as 
follows  : — 

Defensively  : — 

1.  To  attack  sliips  that  come  to  bombard  our  ports. 

2.  To  attack  ships  that  come  to  blockade  us. 

■j.  To  attack  ships  convoying  a  landing  party. 

4.  To  attack  an  enemy’s  fleet. 

.').  To  attack  ships  interfering  vith  our  commerce. 

Otfensively  : — 

1.  To  bombard  an  enemy’s  ports. 

2.  To  blockade  an  enemy. 

3.  To  convoy  a  landing  party. 

4.  To  attack  an  enemy’s  fleet. 

;■).  To  attack  an  enemy’s  commerce. 

The  Adminil  then  examined  the  influence  of  the  submarine 
on  the  battleship  and  cruiser  ;  — 

“The  submarine  renders  1,  2,  and  3  impossible,  as  no  man-of-war  will 
dare  to  come  even  within  sight  of  a  coast  that  is  adequately  protected  by 
submarines;  therefore,  the  functions  of  a  battleship  as  regards  1,  2,  and  3, 
both  defensively  and  offensively,  have  disappeared. 

“The  fourth  function  of  a  battleship  is  to  attack  an  enemy’s  fleet,  but 
there  will  be  no  fleet  to  attack,  as  it  will  not  be  safe  for  a  fleet  to  put  to 
sea.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  recent  manoeuvres,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  where  submarines  have  been  employed,  and  the  demonstration 
should  have  made  us  realise  that,  now  that  submarines  have  come  in, 
battleships  are  of  no  use  either  for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes,  and, 
consequently,  building  any  more  in  1914  will  be  a  misuse  of  money  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  citizens  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 

“  As  regards  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  we  must 
examine  who  can  interfere  with  it. 

“Turkey,  Greece,  Austria,  and  Italy  must  pass  through  the  narrow 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  get  at  our  commerce. 

.  “Cyprus,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar,  well  equipped  with  aeroplanes  to  observe 
the  enemy’s  movements,  and  submarines  to  attack  him,  would  make  egress 
from  the  Mediterranean  very  difficult. 

“Spain  and  Portugal  have  ports  open  to  the  Atlantic,  and  could  interfere 
with  our  commerce,  but  war  with  those  countries  seems  very  improbable, 
and  they  are  not  very  far  from  Gibraltar. 

“France  from  Brest  could  harass  our  commerce,  but  if  homeward-bound 
ships  gave  that  port  a  wide  berth  and  signalled  by  wireless  if  they  were 
attacked,  fast  cruisers  and  submarines  from  Plymouth  could  be  very  soon 
on  the  spot. 

“  Russia  and  Germany  are  very  badly  placed  for  interfering  with  our 
commerce  :  to  get  to  the  Atlantic,  they  must  either  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Channel,  or  pass  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  even  if  they  get  out 
they  have  nowhere  to  coal. 

“America  could  attack  our  commerce,  but  they  would  have  a  long  way 
to  come. 
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“  If  by  submarines  we  close  egress  from  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  commerce  can  be  much  interfered  with. 

“  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  submarines  and  aeroplanes  could  not 
stop  egress  from  the  Mediterranean;  that  a  fleet  would  steam  through  at 
night.  With  aeroplanes  that  w'ould  report  the  approach  of  a  fleet,  and 
30  or  40  invisible  submarines  in  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  trying  to 
pass  through  them  at  night  would  be  a  very  risky  operation. 

“Submarines  and  aeroplanes  have  entirely  revolutionised  naval  warfare; 
no  fleet  can  hide  itself  from  the  aeroplane  eye,  and  the  submarine  can 
deliver  a  deadly  attack  even  in  broad  daylight.” 

In  this  declaration  Sir  Percy  Scott  threw  down  the  glove  to 
the  champions  of  the  battleship  and  the  cruiser.  “I  can  see,” 
he  stated,  “no  use  for  a  battleship  and  very  little  chance  of 
employment  for  a  fast  cruiser.”  In  other  words,  this  distin¬ 
guished  officer,  who  had  devoted  his  active  career  to  the  study 
of  the  gun,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  under- water  vessel 
carrying  the  torpedo  was  supreme.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
Navy  would  undergo  a  complete  change  :  “Naval  officers  will  no 
longer  live  on  the  sea  but  either  above  it  or  under  it,  and  the 
strain  on  their  systems  and  nerves  will  be  so  great  that  a  very 
lengthy  period  of  service  will  not  be  advisable ;  it  wdll  be  a  Navy 
of  youth,  for  we  shall  require  nothing  but  boldness  and  daring.” 
This  was  the  picture  which  this  officer  drew  for  us  of  the  Navy 
of  the  future,  and  he  proceeded  to  visualise  the  conditions  which 
would  exist  'when  the  peace  was  broken. 

“  In  war-time  the  scouting  aeroplanes  will  always  be  high  above  on  the 
look-out,  and  the  submarine  in  constant  readiness,  as  are  the  engines  at 
a  flre-station.  If  an  enemy  is  sighted,  the  gong  sounds  and  the  leash  of 
a  flotilla  of  submarines  will  be  slipped.  Whether  it  be  night  or  day,  fine 
or  rough,  they  must  go  out  to  search  for  their  quarry  :  if  they  find  her,  she 
is  doomed,  and  they  give  no  quarter;  they  cannot  board  her  and  take  her 
as  a  prize,  as  in  the  olden  days;  they  only  wait  till  she  sinks,  then  return 
home  w'ithout  even  knowing  the  number  of  human  beings  that  they  have 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

“Will  any  battleship  expose  herself  to  such  a  dead  certainty  of  de¬ 
struction?  I  say.  No. 

“Not  only  is  the  open  sea  unsafe;  a  battleship  is  not  immune  from 
attack  even  in  a  closed  harbour,  for  the  so-called  protecting  boom  at  the 
entrance  can  easily  be  blown  up.  With  a  flotilla  of  submarines  commanded 
by  dashing  young  officers,  of  whom  we  have  plenty,  I  would  undertake  to 
get  through  any  boom  into  any  harbour,  and  sink  or  materially  damage  all 
the  ships  in  that  harbour. 

“  If  a  battleship  is  not  safe  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  harbour,  what  is 
the  use  of  a  battleship? 

“  It  has  been  argued  to  me  that  if  a  Foreign  Power  destroys  our  sub¬ 
marines  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  his  Dreadnoughts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  but  submarines  are  difficult  to  destroy, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  attack  what  you  cannot  see.  A  Power  which  sends 
out  ships  to  look  for  and  destroy  submarines  will  be  courting  disaster;  the 
submarine  when  in  the  water  must  be  kept  away  from,  not  looked  for. 
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“Submarines  will  be  hauled  up  on  land,  with  arrangements  for  instantly 
launching  them  when  required;  they  can  only  be  attacked  by  airships 
dropping  bombs  on  them. 

“What  we  require  is  an  enormous  fleet  of  submarines,  airships,  and 
aeroplanes,  and  a  few  fast  cruisers,  provided  we  can  And  a  place  to  keep 
them  in  safety  during  war  time. 

“  It  has  been  argued  to  me  that  our  enemy  will  seize  some  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  get  some  fast  cruisers  there,  with  plenty  of  coal,  and  from  this 
island  prey  on  our  commerce.  This  is  ridiculous  :  the  moment  we  hear  of 
it  we  send  a  flotilla  of  submarines  towed  by  an  Atlantic  liner,  she  drops 
them  just  when  in  sight  of  the  island,  and  she  brings  them  back  to  England 
when  they  have  sunk  everything  they  found  at  the  island. 

“  If  we  go  to  war  with  a  country  that  is  within  the  striking  distance  of 
submarines,  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  country  will  at  once  lock  up  their 
Dreadnoughts  in  some  safe  harbour;  we  shall  do  the  same;  their  aeroplanes 
and  airships  will  fly  over  our  coimtry;  they  will  know  exactly  where  our 
ships  are,  and  their  submarines  will  come  over  and  destroy  anything  and 
everything  that  they  can  get  at. 

“We  shall,  of  course,  do  the  same;  but  an  island  with  many  harbours 
and  much  shipping  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  if  the  enemy  has  submarines.” 

It  required  no  little  courage  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  high 
repute  thus  to  attempt  to  foreshadow  the  future  of  naval  war¬ 
fare,  and  the  courage  was  all  the  greater  in  the  case  of  Sir  Percy 
Scott  because,  since  he  was  a  young  lieutenant,  he  has  been 
foremost  in  efforts  to  get  the  best  possible  fighting  value  out  of 
the  guns  carried  by  the  Fleet. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  war?  In  one  respect  at  least 
Sir  Percy  Scott  was  right ;  he  foreshadowed  the  policy  of  the 
Germans.  Their  battle  squadrons  have  not  been  seen  in  the  North 
Sea  since  hostilities  opened.  Whether  this  inactivity  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  found  herself  confronted  with  an  enemy 
on  the  West  and  an  enemy  on  the  East,  or  whether  it  has  been 
due  to  a  nervous  dread  of  British  and  Eussian  submarines,  may  be 
a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Probably  both  causes  had  their  influence 
in  determining  German  action.  She  could  not  afford  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  her  strength  in  the  North  Sea,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  mask  the  Eussian  Fleet.  On  the  other  hand,  she  could  not 
detach  any  considerable  section  of  her  fleet  for  duty  in  the 
Baltic,  because,  if  it  were  defeated,  she  would  be  left  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  hope  to  offer  battle  in  the  North  Sea,  how¬ 
ever  favourable  the  strategic  conditions  might  become.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Germans,  who  were  late 
converts  to  the  submarine,  believed  that  by  the  use  of  these 
under-water  craft  and  by  sowing  mines  they  could  wear  down 
our  margin  of  superiority  in  the  North  Sea  and  weaken  the 
Eussian  Fleet  in  the  Baltic.  In  other  words,  Germany  deter¬ 
mined  to  lock  up  her  valuable  big  ships  until  it  was  thought 
that  her  submarines  and  mines  had  produced  advantageous  con- 
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ditions  such  as  would  enable  the  battle  fleet  and  its  cruiser 
squadrons  to  issue  forth  with  some  hope,  if  not  of  victory,  of 
fighting  an  action  at  sea  on  such  terms  as  would  leave  the  British 
Fleet  no  longer  in  a  position  of  supremacy  in  relation  to  the  other 
great  fleets  of  the  world.  Germans  have  alw’ays  admitted  that 
they  would  be  well  satisfied  with  a  result  which  robbed  us  of  the 
trident — even  though  it  were  not  transferred  to  their  own  hands. 

So  far  as  the  German  Fleet  is  concerned.  Sir  Percy  Scott’s 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled ;  it  has  remained  hidden  from  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  have  British  battleships  and  cruisers  remained 
during  all  these  w^eeks  shut  up  in  harbour  and  exposed  to  the 
dangers  which  Sir  Percy  Scott  foreshadowed  ?  This  has  not  been 
the  experience  of  war.  What  happened  to  the  Grand  Fleet  when 
war  opened  and  it  disappeared  from  view  behind  an  impenetrable 
screen  we  must  not  attempt  to  speculate.  Some  light  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  shed  upon  the  matter  by  the  despatches  of  October  ‘21st 
and  by  other  announcements  made  by  the  x\dmiralty.  Hostilities 
opened  under  conditions  which  rendered  it  a  hazardous  adventure 
for  the  large  ships  of  the  German  Fleet  to  venture  into  the  North 
Sea.  Germany,  owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  she  began  the 
construction  of  submarines,  was  wnak  in  these  craft,  while  we 
were  strong.  During  last  year  she  kept  in  commission  twenty- 
four  of  these  under- water  vessels,  most  of  which  were  small  and 
of  an  experimental  type.  When  the  w’ar  opened  she  had  possibly 
thirty  submarines  in  all,  of  which  twelve  represented  the  new 
design — craft  of  considerable  displacement,  great  radius  of  action, 
and  reasonable  habitability.  This  on  the  one  hand.  On  the 
other,  the  British  Navy  possessed  about  seventy  efficient  vessels, 
and  had  twenty  more  under  construction,  all  of  which  the 
Admiralty  informed  Parliament  last  spring  would  be  completed, 
it  was  anticipated,  by  the  end  of  March  next.  In  submarine 
craft,  the  proportion  of  effective  vessels  was  at  least  two  to  one, 
and  has  since  been  approaching  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

In  these  circumstances  what  happened?  It  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  despatches  that  “Three  hours  after  the  outbreak 
of  war,  submarine  E6  (Lieutenant-Commander  Cecil  P.  Talbot) 
and  E8  (Lieutenant-Commander  Francis  H.  H.  Goodhart)  pro¬ 
ceeded,  unaccompanied,  to  carry  out  a  reconnaissance  in  the 
Heligoland  Bight.  These  two  vessels  returned  with  useful 
information,  and  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  pioneers  on  a 
service  which  is  attended  by  some  risks.”  So  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  the  war  at  sea  was  begun  by  the  submarines — a  point 
of  historical  interest. 

Nor  is  this  all.  British  submarines  were  the  guardians  of  the 
Army  when  it  was  crossing  the  Channel.  We  are  told  that  : — 
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“  During  the  transportation  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  the  Lurcher  and 
Firedrakc,  and  all  the  submarines  of  the  Eighth  Submarine  Flotilla,  occupied 
positions  from  which  they  could  have  attacked  the  High  Sea  Fleet  had  it 
emerged  to  dispute  the  passage  of  our  transports.  This  patrol  was  main¬ 
tained  day  and  night  without  relief,  until  the  personnel  of  our  Army  had 
been  transported  and  all  chance  of  effective  interference  had  disappeared. 

“These  submarines  have  since  been  incessantly  employed  on  the  enemy’s 
coast  in  the  Heligoland  Bight  and  elsewhere,  and  have  obtained  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  composition  and  movement  of  his  patrols. 
They  have  occupied  his  waters  and  reconnoitred  his  anchorage;  and,  while 
so  engaged,  have  been  subjected  to  skilful  and  well-executed  anti-submarine 
tactics;  hunted  for  hours  at  a  time  by  torpedo  craft  and  attacked  by  gunfire 
and  torpedoes.” 

British  submarines,  of  which  we  possessed  at  ieast  twice  as 
many  as  the  enemy,  supported  by  a  great  superiority  of  above- 
water  vessels,  in  effect  established  an  effective  blockade  of 
the  enemy  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  war  by  penetrating  to 
the  very  entrance  to  the  Kiel  Canal,  in  which  the  Germans 
iiad  hidden  their  battleships  and  cruisers.  The  British  battle¬ 
ships  and  cruisers  were  not,  however,  content  to  remain  on 
the  defensive.  In  the  fourth  week  of  August  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  big  ships — Dreadnoughts  and  armoured  cruisers — took 
part  in  the  scooping  movement  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland.  They 
challenged  the  enemy’s  battle  fleet,  cruiser  squadrons,  destroyers, 
and  submarines,  the  heavy  guns  mounted  in  the  defences  of 
Heligoland,  and  were  not  afraid  even  of  the  mine  fields. 
In  this  operation  five  Dreadnought  cruisers — the  Lion,  Invincible, 
Queen  Mary,  Princess  Royal,  and  New  Zealand — took  part, 
together  with  four  large  armoured  cruisers — the  Cressy,  Euryalus, 
Hof/ue,  and  Sutlej,  together  with  the  vessels  forming  the  Fourth 
Light  Cruiser  Squadron,  comprising  the  Southampton,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Lotcestoft,  and  Nottingham. 

We  thus  have  evidence,  supported  by  the  naval  despatches,  that 
in  spite  of  the  menace  of  the  enemy’s  submarines,  over  a  dozen 
Dreadnoughts  and  cruisers  of  the  British  Fleet,  offering  targets 
varying  in  length  from  430  feet  to  660  feet,  penetrated  into  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  enemy,  where  his  under-water  craft  might 
hope  to  operate  with  the  greatest  success.  The  operation  was 
carried  out  in  daylight,  though  there  was  a  mist.  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  David  Beatty  states  that  “At  11  a.m.  the  squadron  (of 
Dreadnought  battle-cruisers)  was  attacked  by  three  submarines. 
The  attack  was  frustrated  by  rapid  manoeuvring.”  Under  a  full 
head  of  steam  these  huge  ships  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers,  which  were  already  heavily  engaged. 
“Our  high  speed  .  .  .  made  submarine  attack  difficult,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  sea  made  their  detection  comparatively  easy.” 
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In  these  circumstances  the  Dreadnought  cruisers,  unscathed, 
entered  the  fighting  area  where  the  British  light  cruisers  and 
torpedo  craft  had  been  for  some  time  heavily  engaged,  gave  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  enemy’s  cruisers,  besides  maiming  a  number 
of  destroyers,  and  then  withdrew.  “At  1.40  p.m.,’’  it  is  added, 
“the  battle-cruisers  turned  to  the  northward,  and  Queen  Mary 
was  again  attacked  by  a  submarine.  The  attack  was  avoided  by 
the  use  of  the  helm.  Lowestoft  was  also  unsuccessfully  attacked.” 
This  action,  the  first  in  this  or  any  other  war  in  which  sub¬ 
marines  had  been  engaged,  proved  innocuous  to  the  many  British 
large  ships  which  were  employed,  though  they  offered  to  the 
enemy’s  under-water  craft  apparently  such  easy  targets.  Each 
attack  failed.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  British  ships 
possessed  high  speed  and  their  captains  used  the  helm  in  order  to 
manoeuvre  rapidly,  and  thus  they  eluded  the  torpedoes  aimed  at 
them.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  a  destroyer 
fires  torpedoes  from  a  tube  which  can  be  trained  like  a  gun,  but 
the  tube  in  a  submarine  is  fixed,  and  the  vessel  must  be 
manoeuvred  to  bring  the  torpedo  on  the  target,  and  if  this  be 
moving  rapidly  the  operation  is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  This 
handicap  of  the  submarine  is,  so  far  as  can  at  present  be  seen, 
permanent. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  which  is  available  to  prove  that 
the  British  Battle  Fleet  has  not  accepted  the  role  of  inactivity 
which  it  was  assumed  it  would  have  to  accept.  On  September 
10th  the  Admiralty  announced  that  “Yesterday  and  to-day  strong 
and  numerous  squadrons  and  flotillas  have  made  a  complete  sweep 
of  the  North  Sea  up  to  and  into  the  Heligoland  Bight.  The 
German  Fleet  made  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  our  movements, 
and  no  German  ship  of  any  kind  was  seen  at  sea.”  This  state¬ 
ment  sup])lies  further  evidence  of  the  activity  which  the  Grand 
Fleet  has  exhibited  in  face  of  the  submarine  menace.  The  enemy 
was  offered  a  number  of  targets  for  submarine  and  destroyer 
attacks,  and  the  challenge,  so  deliberately  offered,  was  as 
deliberately  refused. 

But  it  may  be  contended  that  the  German  submarines  have, 
nevertheless,  achieved  considerable  success.  A  number  of  British 
cruisers  have,  it  is  true,  been  sunk.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  those  who  have  not  followed  the  course  of  the  naval  operations 
with  care  to  learn  that  in  the  present  war  the  gun  has  been  more 
effective  than  the  torpedo;  in  one  case,  it  should  be  added,  the 
gun  has  been  reinforced  by  the  ram,  as  when  the  German  sub¬ 
marine  was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  cruiser  Birmingham.  The 
table  of  losses  is  as  follows,  it  being  added  that  three  British 
ships — the  small  cruiser  Amphion,  the  old  gunboat  Speedy,  and 
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submarine  D5,  as  well  as  the  German  cruiser  Yorck,  and  the 
Japanese  cruiser  TakachiJio — have  been  lost  owing  to  mines  :  — 


Allies’  Losses. 

(a)  By  Submarine  Attack. 
Cruiser  Pathfinder. 

,,  Creasy. 

,,  Hogue. 

,,  Aboukir. 

,,  Hawke. 

,,  Hermes. 

Guuboat  Niger. 

Cruiser  Pallada  (Russian). 

(b)  By  Gunfire. 
Cruiser  Good  Hope. 

„  Monmouth. 

,,  Pegasus. 


Enemies’  Losses. 

(a)  By  Submarine  Attack. 
Cruiser  Hela. 

Destroyer  S.  126. 

(b)  By  Gunfire. 

Minelayer  Konigin  Luisc. 

Cruiser  Zenta  (Austrian). 
Submarine  15. 

Cruiser  Magdeburg. 

,,  Koln. 

,,  Mainz. 

,,  Ariadne. 

,,  Emden. 

Destroyers  S.  20,  115,  117,  118, 
119,  126,  and  V.  187. 


The  success  ol  the  enemy  with  submarines  has  been  greater 
than  the  success  of  the  British  vessels.  This  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  the  enemy  has  kept  his  larger  ships  hidden  from  attack, 
while  British  ships  have  had  to  maintain  a  constant  patrol  of 
the  North  Sea  in  order  to  “contain”  the  enemy  and  thus  coniine 
the  war  to  one  main  strategical  theatre.  Apart  from  incidental 
brushes  oif  the  Butch  coast  and  the  successes  of  submarine  E9, 
the  principal  losses  sustained  by  the  enemy  were  due  to  a  surprise. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  scooping  expedition  of 
'August  28th  was  undertaken  the  Germans  believed  that  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  overwhelming  a  weak  British 
force,  which  had  had  the  foolhardiness  to  wander  into  the  Bight 
of  Heligoland.  Orders  were  apparently  given  for  a  number  of 
cruisers  to  come  out  and  join  in  the  engagement  with  our 
advanced  flotillas,  the  impression  being  that  these  ships  were 
unsupported.  The  concerted  movement  had,  however,  been  well 
planned,  and  the  enemy,  having  been  drawn  out  into  the  open, 
three  of  the  cruisers  were  sunk. 

The  circumstances  in  which  six  British  cruisers  and  one 
Kussian  vessel  were  sunk  by  German  submarines  will  repay  ex¬ 
amination.  The  sinking  of  the  light  cruiser  Pathfinder  off  the 
east  coast  and  the  Hermes  in  the  English  Channel  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  ordinary  incidents  of  war — successes  of  the  submarine 
due  to  no  fortuitous  circumstances,  unless  it  be  that  the  British 
ships  were  steaming  slowly.  One  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Pathfinder  has  stated  : — 


“About  half-past  three  tea-time  was  piped,  and  all  the  available  hands 
went  to  their  messes.  I  suppose  there  were  about  two  hundred  men  having 
tea  below  at  the  time.  I  went  down  to  see  the  meal  was  going  on  all  right, 
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and  after  a  minute  or  two  went  on  deck  again.  I  mounted  to  the  top  of 
the  hatch  about  midships  on  the  port  side,  and  was  just  commencing  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Morrison,  gunner,  when  the  chief  boatswain’s  mate  shouted, 

*  There’s  a  submarine  away  there  on  the  starboard  quarter.’  Mr.  Morrison 
just  saw  her  periscope,  but  before  I  could  see  it  it  had  either  disappeared 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea  or  the  vessel  had  sunk.  I  believe  the  torpedo- 
ofi&cer  (Lieutenant-Commander  E.  T.  Favell)  also  saw  it,  for  in  an  instant 
he  gave  the  orders  to  ‘  Full  steam  ahead  s^^arboard,’  and  ‘  Full  speed  astern 
port,’  and  just  after  a  gun  was  fired.  It  all  occurred  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
while  I  was  still  standing  with  Mr.  Morrison  the  ship  shook,  and  there  was 
a  rumbling  sound  from  her  bottom  on  the  starboard  side,  just  opposite  to 
where  we  were.  At  the  same  time  both  engines  w^ere  stopped,  and  this  I 
found  was  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Favell,  who,  no  doubt,  saw  the  torpedo 
coming.” 

The  success  of  the  Germans  in  the  attack  upon  the  Aboukir, 
Hogue,  and  Cressy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  Hawke  and 
Theseus  on  the  other,  and  similarly  the  successful  attack  on  the 
Eussian  cruiser  Palladia  was  effected  by  the  use  of  a  neutral  flag. 
In  each  case  a  merchant  vessel,  flying  the  Dutch  ensign,  acted 
as  decoy  and  enabled  the  enemy’s  submarine  to  discharge  a 
torpedo  at  a  target  which  was  apparently  almost  stationary. 
When  the  war  opened  British  naval  officers  can  hardly  have 
anticipated  that  an  enemy,  which  is  fighting  for  the  spread  of 
culture,  would  employ  dishonestly  the  flag  of  a  neutral  country 
in  order  to  get  in  his  blows.  This,  however,  is  the  stratagem 
which  he  has  used.  On  the  first  occasion,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  survivors,  the  destroyers,  which  wxre  acting  as  the  screen 
of  the  cruisers,  had  been  driven  into  port  by  heavy  weather,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  resume  duty  when  the  Aboukir  noticed  a 
fishing  vessel  flying  the  Dutch  flag.  Immediately  afterwards  she 
was  struck  by  a  torpedo.  Commenting  upon  this  action  the 
Admiralty  afterwards  announced  :  — 

“The  sinking  of  the  Aboukir  was,  of  course,  an  ordinary  hazard  of 
patrolling  duty.  The  Hogue  and  Cressy,  however,  were  sunk  because  they 
proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  their  consort,  and  remained  with  engines 
stopped  endeavouring  to  save  life,  thus  presenting  an  easy  and  certain 
target  to  further  submarine  attacks. 

“  The  natural  promptings  of  humanity  have  in  this  case  led  to  heavy 
losses  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  a  strict  adherence  to  military 
considerations.  Modern  naval  war  is  presenting  us  with  so  many  new  and 
strange  situations  that  an  error  of  judgment  of  this  character  is  pardonable. 
But  it  has  been  necessary  to  point  out  for  future  guidance  of  his  Majesty’s 
ships  that  the  conditions  which  prevail  when  one  vessel  of  a  squadron  is 
injured  in  a  minefield,  or  is  exposed  to  submarine  attack,  are  analogous  to 
those  which  occur  in  an  action,  and  that  the  rule  of  leaving  disabled  ships  to 
their  own  resources  is  applicable,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  large  vessels  are 
concerned.  No  act  of  humanity,  whether  to  a  friend  or  foe,  should  lead 
to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  precautions  and  dispositions  of  war,  and  no 
measures  can  be  taken  to  save  life  which  prejudice  the  military  situation. 
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Small  craft  of  all  kinds  should,  however,  be  directed  hy  wireless  to  close 
the  damaged  ship  with  all  speed.” 

Subsequently  the  Theseus  and  Hawke  were  approached  by  the 
same  stratagem.  The  latter  ship  was  sunk ;  the  Theseus,  in  view 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  her  and  the  warning  issued  by 
the  Admiralty,  steamed  away  from  the  area  of  danger.  This 
incident  is  a  reminder  that  the  submarine  has  introduced  two 
new  horrors  into  warfare.  In  the  first  place,  a  vessel  of  this 
type,  having  delivered  a  fatal  blow,  can  render  no  service  to  its 
victims.  There  is  no  accommodation  for  survivors.  Having  dis¬ 
charged  a  torpedo,  it  must  for  its  own  safety  keep  out  of  range 
of  its  victim  and  her  consorts.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  cruiser  or 
battleship  which  is  attacked  be  accompanied  by  another  cruiser 
or  battleship,  the  latter,  recognising  that  speed  means  safety, 
must  at  once  run  away.  This  does  not  apply  to  all  vessels ; 
destroyers  or  other  small  craft  ought  as  a  military  duty  to  stand 
by  a  large  ship  which  is  sinking.  They  can  not  only  render  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  crew,  but  if  the  submarine  comes  to  the  surface  they 
can  open  fire  upon  her,  themselves  offering  an  insignificant  target 
and  exposing  to  danger  a  relatively  small  number  of  officers  and 
men. 

The  submarine,  despite  the  successes  achieved  during  the 
war,  has  been  proved  to  be  neither  invincible  nor  invulner¬ 
able.  Whether  or  not  it  will  ever  drive  the  battleship  of!' 
the  seas  is  a  matter  on  which  naval  officers  of  experience 
hold  diverse  views.  What  the  submarine  is  they  know ; 
what  the  submarine  may  become  no  one  knows.  It  may  be 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  development.  Ten  years  ago  the 
under- water  craft  which  were  then  passing  into  the  navies  of  the 
world  were  small,  fragile,  slow,  and  therefore  comparatively 
ineffective.  The  submarines  of  recent  construction  are  large, 
fairly  stoutly  built,  and  on  the  surface  develop  a  speed  superior  to 
that  of  the  battleship  which  was  our  pride  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  present  century. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  war  is  in  progress,  it  is  perhaps  advis¬ 
able  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  submarine  by  reference  to 
the  craft  of  the  German  and  other  navies ;  but  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  in  submarine  construction  we  are  certainly  not  behind 
any  other  country.  When  the  war  opened  Germany  possessed, 
either  complete  or  nearly  complete,  about  thirty^ — perhaps  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  in  all — submarines.  Two-thirds  of  these 
vessels  were  comparatively  small  and  slow.  But  in  1912 
the  German  naval  authorities  began  launching  a  new  series, 
beginning  with  the  under-sea  boat  numbered  21.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  these  new  craft,  number- 
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ing  about  a  dozen  only,  which  have  been  operating  far  from 
their  bases  and  have  robbed  us  of  so  many  ships.  These 
latest  submarines  are  larger  than  most  of  the  destroyers  in 
the  German  service,  and  are,  in  fact,  very  remarkable 
vessels.  Instead  of  displacing  less  than  200  tons,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  early  boats,  they  have  a  displacement  on  the  surface 
of  900  tons.  They  are  213  feet  long,  and  have  a  beam  of  20  feet. 
Their  speed  on  the  surface  is  said  to  be  18  or  20  knots,  and  they 
carry  sufficient  fuel  to  travel  two  thousand  sea  miles  without 
replenishing  their  oil  tanks.  Their  speed  when  submerged  is 
about  12  knots.  These  craft  have  three  tubes  for  the  discharge 
of  torpedoes  and  also  carry  two  guns — one  a  14-pounder  on  a 
disappearing  mounting,  and  the  other  a  one-pounder  weapon  of 
special  construction,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  injured  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  sea-w’ater  and  is,  therefore,  on  a  fixed  pedestal,  remain¬ 
ing  in  position  when  the  boat  is  submerged.  Although  the 
Germans  took  up  the  construction  of  submarines  four  or  five  years 
later  than  the  British  naval  authorities,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  have  produced  a  series  of  boats  of  high  military  value. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  experience  of  the  war  proves  that 
the  personnel  of  the  submarine  service  is  extremely  efficient  and 
the  officers  lack  nothing  in  coolness  and  daring. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  crews  of  submarines  exist  have 
entirely  changed  in  the  past  few  years,  and  changed  for  the 
better.  The  boats  no  longer  possess  only  cramped  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  therefore  little  air.  They  are  large  and  roomy — as  large, 
in  fact,  as  a  modern  destroyer;  they  are  provided  with  what 
passes  for  a  deck ;  the  commanding  officer  possesses  a  bridge  from 
which  to  navigate  the  vessel  when  running  on  the  surface,  and 
when  submerged  the  depth  can  be  adjusted  so  nicely  as  to  leave 
two  periscopes,  small  fishlike  eyes,  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
These  instruments  are  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  camera 
obscura — one  is  available  for  the  commanding  officer  when  search¬ 
ing  for  his  prey,  and  the  other  can  be  used  for  navigation  pur¬ 
poses.  Although  it  is  believed  that  the  periscopes  used  in  different 
navies  resemble  each  other  in  general  principle,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  German  type  is  not  better  than  that  fitted  in  the 
submarines  of  other  countries.  The  Germans  have  always  been 
supreme  in  all  optical  matters,  and  it  wnuld  not  be  surprising  if 
in  the  construction  of  efficient  periscopes  they  had  outdistanced 
all  rivals. 

When  submerged  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so  even  the 
most  modem  submarine  is  blind,  for  the  periscope  is  then  also 
submerged,  but  existence  has  its  compensations.  The  vessel,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  electric  motors  fed  from  accumulators,  is  comparatively 
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quiet  and  well  lighted ;  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air ;  and 
the  accommodation  for  the  crew  is  good.  The  interior  of  a  sub¬ 
marine,  when  running  below  the  surface,  somewhat  resembles  a 
section  of  a  “Tube”  railway,  but  the  atmosphere  is  fresher,  and 
the  vessel  is  more  brilliantly  lighted.  The  two  or  more  officers 
can  pass  the  time  reading  or  writing ;  while  the  crew  may  play 
cards,  turn  on  the  gramophone,  or  hold  an  impromptu  concert. 
A  submarine  is  somewhat  democratic :  the  stricter  rules  of 
discipline  are  relaxed.  There  are  always  plenty  of  volunteers 
among  the  lower  deck  ratings  for  duty  in  under-water  craft, 
particularly  as  they  receive  extra  pay. 

What  is  it  like  in  the  interior  of  a  submarine?  Here,  again, 
it  is  advisable  to  rely  upon  German  rather  than  upon  British 
experience.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  crew  of  a  German  sub¬ 
marine — the  wireless  operator,  for  these  craft  have  wireless 
installations — gave  a  description  of  a  run  in  a  submarine  which 
conveys  an  admirable  imjiression  of  the  conditions  under  which 
these  craft  operate  : — 

The  sea  is  calm.  Our  hull  is  now  completely  submerged,  and  the  water 
is  lapping  over  the  deck.  Another  few  feet  and  the  conning-tower  is  covered. 
Only  the  slim  periscope  betrays  our  position  to  the  watchers  on  the  surface. 
Through  the  periscope  the  spires  of  Kiel  some  distance  away  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  “  Five  metres  ”  (16  feet)  announces  the  man  at  the  depth  indicator, 
and,  a  moment  later,  “six  metres”  (19  feet).  Deeper  and  deeper  we  sink, 
and  it  begins  to  grow  chilly.  The  steel  hull  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature,  and  down  in  the  depths  it  is  cold  enough.  Without  delay 
the  electric  heater  is  turned  on,  and  gives  forth  welcome  warmth.  Sixty-five 
feet  is  the  depth  now  recorded  on  the  dial. 

I  learn  that  we  are  to  engage  in  torpedo  practice  at  a  target  towed  along 
the  surface  by  a  steam  pinnace.  In  the  bow  compartment,  which  usually 
serves  as  living  and  sleeping  accommodation,  the  chairs  and  tables  have 
been  stowed  away  and  the  torpedo  gunners  are  busy  at  the  bow  tube.  A 
torpedo  is  taken  from  its  rack,  placed  in  the  slings  and  swung  into  the  breech 
of  the  tube.  This  is  a  difficult  operation  considering  the  weight  and  length  of 
the  torpedo  and  the  narrow  space  in  which  the  work  has  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
further  complicated  by  the  gentle  rolling  of  the  boat.  But  the  tube  is  loaded 
and  the  breech  swung  home.  A  pump  fills  the  air-chamber  at  the  breech  of 
the  tube  with  compressed  air,  which  is  to  drive  the  torpedo  out,  while  the 
missile  itself  has  already  been  charged  with  the  compressed  air  which 
propels  its  engines. 

From  the  conning-tower  come  repeated  orders  to  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  motors,  pump,  and  other  appliances.  Suddenly  the  motor  stops.  “  Stand 
by !  ”  shouts  the  man  at  the  voice  pipe.  For  one  moment  a  deadly  silence 
reigns,  broken  only  by  the  gentle  hiss  of  the  oxygen  apparatus.  Then  the 
motor  starts  again,  this  time  going  full  speed  astern.  We  are  probably 
determining  the  range  of  the  target. 

In  continuation  of  this  narrative,  this  German  added  :  — 

What  would  be  happening  if  this  were  war?  Supposing  the  enemy’s  ship 
had  escaped  our  torpedo  and  discovered  our  position  by  the  wash  of  our 
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screws,  which  even  at  some  depth  still  make  a  slight  disturbance  on  the 
surface;  and  what  if  he  were  pursuing  us,  ready  to  drive  his  ram  through 
our  thin  plating  or  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  storm  of  bursting  shell? 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  dull  thud  from  the  bows,  and  the  boat  quivers 
slightly.  The  torpedo  has  been  discharged  and  is  now  speeding  towards  the 
target  at  a  velocity  of  forty  knots.  We  shall  not  know  till  later  whether  we 
have  made  a  hit  or  a  miss. 

With  the  firing  of  the  torpedo  our  exercise  is  practically  over,  and 
preparations  are  now  made  to  return  to  the  surface.  The  bilge  pumps  are 
set  in  motion  to  clear  the  diving  tanks  and  restore  our  buoyancy.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  rudders  and  the  diving  planes  are  readjusted,  and  we 
begin  to  ascend. 

Very  soon  a  faint  green  light  pervades  the  interior,  and  grows  stronger. 
The  conning-tower  emerges,  and  an  instant  later  we  are  on  the  surface, 
while  the  internal-combustion  motors  come  into  action  and  propel  us 
through  the  water  at  increased  speed.  At  last  comes  the  welcome  order, 
“Open  hatches!  ”  Ours  is  the  first  head  to  be  thrust  through  the  opening, 
and  never  before  had  the  daylight  seemed  so  welcome.  The  lungs  take  in 
deep  draughts  of  fresh  air  instead  of  the  “  tinned  ”  atmosphere  we  have 
been  breathing  since  we  went  below,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  oxygen  and 
purifying  apparatus,  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. i  The  electric  lamps  are 
burning  dimly  and  give  but  a  pale  light  in  comparison  to  the  sunshine 
which  now  floods  the  sea.  It  is  good  to  be  alive  and  under  the  open 
sky  again. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  submarine?  In  ten  years  the  dis¬ 
placement  has  been  quadrupled,  the  speeds  on  the  surface  and 
submerged  have  been  doubled,  and  the  fighting  equipment 
immensely  improved ;  from  being  little  steel  caskets,  in  which 
the  crew  dare  hardly  move  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  stability, 
they  have  become  large,  roomy  craft  in  which  twenty  to  thirty 
officers  and  men  can  live  in  comparative  comfort.  Great  as  has 
been  the  progress,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  submarine 
has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  its  development.  In  the  last  issue 
of  the  Navy  League  Annual,  M.  Maxim  Laubeuf,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  design  of  submarines,  summed  up  the  present 
tendencies  of  under-water  flotillas  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Coast-guarding  Submarines,  of  moderate  tonnage 
(350-400  tons  on  the  surface ;  500-575  submerged) ;  well- 
armed  (tw'o  inner  torpedo-launching  tubes  and  four  outer 
torpedo-launching  apparatus,  with  eight  torpedoes  on  board, 
for  example) ;  giving  suitable  speeds — 14-15  knots  on  the 
surface,  9-10  knots  when  submerged  for  action ;  having  a 
radius  of  action  reasonably  fixed  in  accordance  with  their 
probable  operations  and  the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
country  which  uses  same;  having  good  living  quarters;  and, 
finally,  having  good  nautical  qualities,  to  be  able  to  take  the 

(1)  This  description  applies  to  one  of  the  earlier  German  submarines. 
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offensive  with  a  fairly  large  radius,  which  implies  a  high 
buoyancy. 

(•2)  Squadron  Submarines,  having  a  great  displacement 
(without  going  too  far,  with  a  view  to  remaining  within 
dimensions  that  do  not  create  too  serious  difficulties  of  evolu¬ 
tion  or  of  use — for  example,  1,200  tons  when  submerged) ; 
having  a  great  speed — 23  knots  at  least  on  the  surface,  15 
knots  at  least  when  submerged;  with  a  powerful  armament, 
a  very  large  radius  of  action  on  the  surface,  excellent  quarters 
and  first-class  nautical  qualities,  viz.,  a  very  strong  buoy¬ 
ancy. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  when  war  occurred  more  than  one 
country  had  under  construction  vessels  of  the  coastal  type  and 
vessels  of  the  squadron  type.  Some  of  the  latter,  it  was 
reported,  would  displace  1,200  tons  on  the  surface,  have  a 
speed  of  twenty  knots,  with  twelve  knots  when  submerged, 
and  would  be  fitted  with  six  torpedo  tubes  and  two  guns. 
Even  this  increase  in  size  does  not  mark  the  limit  which  the 
submarine  is  attaining,  for  the  Americans  are  about  to  build 
a  vessel  of  1,500  tons,  with  a  radius  of  action  of  three  thousand 
miles.  Even  larger  submarines  than  this  may  be  built  in  the 
near  future.  They  will  be  vessels  able  to  operate  freely  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  base.  In  normal  circumstances  they 
will  cruise  on  the  surface,  but  they  will  be  able  to  submerge 
themselves  at  will.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  not  only  have 
tubes  for  discharging  torpedoes,  but  will  have  their  sterns 
specially  constructed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  drop  mines.  Indeed, 
the  submarine  minelayer  is  already  a  reality,  Russia  having  already 
built  a  vessel  of  this  type.  Submarine  cruisers  of  this  character 
of  the  immediate  future  will  be  vessels  of  great  menace.  They 
will  combine  in  some  measure  the  qualities  of  a  surface  cruiser 
with  those  of  the  under-water  craft  with  which  the  war  is  render¬ 
ing  us  only  too  familiar.  Like  the  submarines  which  have 
recently  been  constructed  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  they 
will  have  guns  as  well  as  wireless  installations,  which  will  enable 
them  to  send  and  receive  intelligence.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
they  will  be  fitted  with  some  form  of  sound-signal  apparatus,  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  acting  as  a  drum  against  which  the  sound  caused 
by  the  screws  of  a  big  ship  will  strike,  to  be  caught  by  a  micro¬ 
phone  and  thus  carried  to  the  ears  of  one  of  the  officers  on  duty. 
A  vessel  of  this  description,  displacing  even  as  much  as  4,000  or 
5,000  tons,  may  be  regarded  as  the  probable  development  of  the 
immediate  future,  if  Edison  or  some  other  inventor  is  able  to 
evolve  a  light  type  of  accumulator  to  provide  the  current  required 
for  running  the  propellers  when  submerged.  It  is,  indeed,  re- 
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ported  that  Edison  is  already  confident  that  he  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  far  lighter  accumulator  than  has  yet  been  available. 
This  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  new  large  sea-going  submarine  will  also  use  electricity  when 
travelling  on  the  surface  instead  of  some  form  of  motor  engine. 
In  the  latter  connection,  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  of  New  York  is  suggestive  :  — 

“  The  prospect  of  equipping  with  an  electric  drive  the  new  battleship 
California,  which  is  to  be  built  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  has  been 
materially  improved  by  the  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Jupiter  (a  new 
collier)  on  which  the  new  system  of  power  was  tested  in  a  recent  trip  from 
the  Pacific  coast  through  the  Panama  t'anal.  The  electric  drive  is  virtually 
the  same  system  as  that  used  in  running  a  trolley  street-car  line  with  power 
from  a  central  station,  the  power  house  in  this  case  being  located  on  board 
the  ship.  It  is  reported  that  the  new  system  not  only  materially  decreased 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  by  the  ship  in  making  its  speed,  but  decreased  the 
space  occupied  by  the  machinery.  This  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  a 
higher  speed  turbine  than  by  the  direct  system  of  connecting  with  the 
propeller  shaft.  The  turbine  can  be  run  at  eighteen  revolutions,  while  the 
propeller  can  be  reduced  to  150  revolutions.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
use  a  larger  and  more  effective  screw.  The  electric  drive  also  gives  a  better 
control  over  the  ship,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  important 
factor  ill  manoeuvring  with  large  battleships.”  i 

It  may  be  concluded  that  when  large  submarines  of  the  sea¬ 
going  type  have  been  built  the  day  of  the  battleship  will  be  over. 
This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  War  has  already 
shown  that  speed  is  the  big  ship’s  best  defence  against  submarine 
attack,  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  submersible  man-of-war 
which  can  approach  in  rate  of  travelling  the  achievements  of 
surface  craft.  Probably  about  twenty  knots  is  as  much  as  will 
ever  be  obtained  in  a  submarine  vessel  on  active  service.  We 
already  have  in  the  British  Fleet  battleships — we  call  them 
battle-cruisers — which  can  steam  at  thirty  knots,  and  the  limit 
in  these  men-of-war  has  not  yet  been  reached.  It  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  that  as  the  submarine  increases  in  offensive  powers,  and 
increases  also  in  size,  battleship  design  as  w'ell  as  cruiser  design 
will  undergo  considerable  alteration.  Increased  attention  will  be 
directed  to  the  engine-room  installation  of  surface  vessels  and 
their  lines,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  highest  possible  speed. 
Experiments  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out  in  order  to  render 
them  less  liable  to  sink  under  torpedo  attack.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  that  a  form  of  ram  specially  suited  for  attack  upon 
submarines  will  be  introduced.  If  these  anticipations  are  realised, 
it  is  possible  that  the  submersible  vessel  will,  after  all,  prove 

(1)  It  has  since  been  reported  from  the  United  States,  by  cable,  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  equip  the  new  battleship  California,  of  30,000  tons  dis¬ 
placement.  with  an  electric  drive. 
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merely  a  passing  phase  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  surface  craft 
will  once  more  emerge  as  the  undoubted  arbiters  of  command  of 
the  sea. 

Whether  this  expectation  as  to  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
prove  ill-  or  well-founded,  we  have,  at  any  rate,  solid  satisfaction 
in  confronting  whatever  developments  the  present  naval  w'ar  may 
have  in  store  for  us.  Incidents  have  already  proved  that  against 
swift  ships,  manoeuvred  with  dexterity,  the  submarine  stands 
defeated.  We  have  also  the  consolation  that  when  the  hour  dawns 
for  the  German  Battle  Fleet  to  issue  forth  into  the  North  Sea,  we 
shall  have  available  twice  or  three  times  as  many  under-water 
craft,  for  Germany  has  suffered  losses  to  which  she  has  not  con¬ 
fessed.  The  average  speed  of  the  squadrons  of  the  German 
Fleet,  particularly  the  older  ships,  is  considerably  below  that  of 
the  British  squadrons.  Consequently  if,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
which  the  operation  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland  supplied,  the 
submarine  proves  herself  a  potent  agent  of  destruction  even  when 
employed  against  big  ships  under  weigh,  then  the  chances  of 
the  British  Navy,  with  more  ships  and  swifter  ships,  emerging 
victorious  are  further  increased.  In  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
we  may  regard  the  future  with  no  dismay,  assured  that  we  possess 
an  increasing  margin  of  superiority  in  submarines,  as  well  as  no 
mean  advantage  in  large  battleships  and  cruisers  of  high  speed. 
Our  confidence  in  the  issue  of  the  naval  war  is  therefore  reinforced 
hy  the  knowledge  that  whether  the  final  issue  be  determined  by 
gunfire  from  Dreadnoughts,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate, 
or  by  torpedoes  from  submarines — an  unlikely  contingency — w'e 
hold  the  winning  cards. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


ARMAGEDDON— AND  AFTER.— (III.). 


§  1. 

It  is  an  obvious  criticism  on  the  considerations  which  have  been 
occupying  us  in  the  present  articles  that  they  are  too  purely 
theoretical  to  be  of  any  value.  They  are  indeed  speculative,  and, 
perhaps,  from  one  point  of  view  come  under  the  edge  of  the  usual 
condemnation  of  prophecy.  Prophecy  is,  of  course,  if  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  also  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  human 
ingenuities,  and  the  usual  fate  of  prophets  is,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  to  be  proved  wrong.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  come  an  issue  to  the  present  war  which  would  be  by  far 
the  worst  w'hich  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  It  may  end  in 
a  deadlock,  a  stalemate,  an  impasse,  because  the  two  opposing 
forces  are  so  equal  that  neither  side  can  get  the  better  of  the 
other.  If  peace  has  to  be  made  because  of  such  a  balance  between 
the  opposing  forces  as  this,  it  would  be  a  calamity  almost  worse 
than  the  original  war.  German  militarism  would  still  be  un¬ 
subdued,  the  Kaiser’s  pretensions  to  universal  sovereignty, 
although  clipped,  would  not  be  wiped  out,  and  we  should  find 
remaining  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  sort  of  sullen  resent¬ 
ment  which  could  not  possibly  lead  to  anything  else  than  a  purely 
temporary  truce.  The  only  logical  object  of  war  is  to  make 
war  impossible,  and  if  a  merely  indecisive  result  w^ere  achieved 
in  the  present  war,  it  would  be  as  certain  as  anything  human  can 
be  that  a  fresh  war  would  soon  arise.  At  the  present  moment 
I  confess  that  there  is  an  ugly  possibility  of  this  kind,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  perils  of  future  civilisation. 

It  is  so  immensely  important,  however,  that  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  should  prevail,  not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  world,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  their  consenting 
to  an  ignoble  pacification.  The  Allies  have  signed  an  important 
document,  in  order  to  prove  their  solidarity,  that  no  one  of  them 
will  sign  peace  without  the  sanction  of  the  other  partners.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  rival  armies  have  fought  each  other  to  a 
standstill ;  let  us  suppose  that  France  is  exhausted ;  let  us  further 
suppose  that  the  German  troops,  by  their  mobility  and  their 
tactical  skill,  are  able  to  hold  the  Russians  in  the  eastern  sphere 
of  war.  We  can  suppose  all  these  things,  but  what  we  cannot 
imagine  even  for  a  moment  is  that  Great  Britain — to  confine 
ourselves  only  to  our  own  case — will  ever  consent  to  stop 
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until  she  has  achieved  her  object.  America  may  strive  to 
make  the  combatants  desist  from  hostilities,  partly  because  she 
is  a  great  pacific  Power  herself,  and  partly  because  it  is  a  practical 
object  with  her  as  a  commercial  nation  to  secure  tranquil  condi¬ 
tions.  Yet,  even  so,  there  would  be  no  answ'er  to  the  question 
which  most  thoughtful  minds  would  propound  :  Why  did  we  go 
to  war,  and  what  have  we  gained  by  the  war?  If  we  went  to 
war  for  large  cosmic  purposes,  then  we  cannot  consent  to  a  peace 
which  leaves  those  ultimate  purposes  unfulfilled.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  we  can  put  aside  this  extremely  uncomfortable  suggestion 
that  the  war  may  possibly  end  in  a  deadlock,  because,  in  the 
last  resort.  Great  Britain,  with  her  Fleet,  her  sister  Dominions 
over  the  sea,  her  colonies,  and  her  eastern  ally  Japan,  will  always, 
to  use  the  familiar  phrase,  have  “something  up  her  sleeve,”  even 
though  Continental  nations  should  reach  a  pitch  of  absolute 
exhaustion. 

It  follows  then  that,  even  if  w’e  admit  the  purely  speculative 
character  of  our  argument,  it  is  not  only  right  and  proper,  but 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  prepare  ourselves  for  some¬ 
thing  which  we  can  really  describe  as  a  New  Europe.  Thought¬ 
ful  minds  ought  imaginatively  to  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  a  spectator  of  a  reconstituted  world,  or,  rather,  of 
a  world  that  waits  to  be  reconstituted.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
should  be  done,  because  so  many  older  prejudices  have  to  be 
swept  away,  so  many  novel  conceptions  have  to  be  entertained. 
Let  us  take  only  a  single  example.  If  we  look  back  over  history, 
we  shall  see  that  all  the  great  nations  have  made  themselves  great 
by  war.  There  is  a  possible  exception  in  the  case  of  Italy,  whose 
present  greatness  has  flowed  from  loyal  help  rendered  her  by 
other  kindred  nations,  and  by  realising  for  herself  certain  large 
patriotic  ideals  entertained  by  great  minds.  But  for  the  majority 
of  nations  it  is  certainly  true  that  they  have  fought  their  w’ay  into 
the  ranks  of  supreme  powers.  From  this  the  deduction  is  easy 
that  greatness  depends  on  the  possession  of  formidable  military 
power.  Indeed,  all  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  very  anxious 
that  we  should  not  reduce  our  armaments  are  entirely  based  on 
this  supposition.  The  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  goods  in 
peace ;  his  only  fear  is  that  a  stronger  man  may  come  with  better 
arms  and  take  away  his  possessions.  Now  if  the  New  Europe 
dawns,  not  indeed  for  those  who  are  middle-aged — for  they  will 
have  died  before  its  realisation — but  for  the  younger  generation 
for  whose  sake  we  are  bearing  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  day, 
the  one  thing  which  is  absolutely  necessary  is  that  the  index 
of  greatness  must  no  longer  be  found  in  armies  and  navies. 
Clearly,  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  men  to  get  used  to  this  novel 
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conception.  Inveterate  prejudices  will  stand  in  the  way.  We 
shall  be  told  over  and  over  again  that  peace  lovers  are  no  patriots ; 
that  Imperialism  demands  the  possible  sacrifice  of  our  manhood 
to  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  that  the  only  class  of  men  who  are 
ever  respected  in  this  world  are  those  who  can  fight.  And  so, 
even  though  we  have  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  appalling 
ruin  which  militarism  can  produce,  we  may  yet,  if  we  are  not 
careful,  forget  all  our  experience  and  drift  back  into  notions 
which  are  not  really  separable  from  precisely  those  ideas  which 
we  are  at  present  reprobating  in  the  German  nation.  The  real 
test  is  this.  Is,  or  is  not,  war  a  supreme  evil?  It  is  no  answer 
to  this  question  to  suggest  that  war  educes  many  splendid  qualities. 
Of  course  it  does.  And  so,  too,  does  exploration  of  Polar  solitudes, 
or  even  climbing  Alpine  or  Himalayan  heights.  Either  war  is 
a  detestable  solution  of  our  difficulties,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not, 
then  we  have  no  right  whatsoever  to  object  to  the  Prussian  ideal. 
But  if  it  is,  let  us  call  it  by  its  proper  name.  Let  us  say  that 
it  is  devils’  work,  and  have  done  with  it. 

§  2. 

We  are  trying  not  only  to  understand  what  Europe  will  be 
like  if,  as  we  hope,  this  war  ends  successfully  for  the  Allies, 
but  what  sort  of  new  Europe  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
querors  to  shape.  Those  who  come  after  us  are  to  find  in  that 
New  Europe  real  possibilities  of  advance  in  all  the  higher  kinds 
of  civilisation.  Not  only  are  the  various  States  to  contain  sane 
and  healthy  people  who  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  people  who  will  wish  to  realise  themselves  in  science, 
in  philosophic  thought,  in  art,  in  literature.  What  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  an  evolution  of  this  sort?  It  must  be 
the  absence  of  all  uneasiness,  the  growth  of  a  serene  confidence 
and  trust,  the  obliteration  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  every  kind 
of  unreasonableness.  The  cause,  above  all  others,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  opposite  condition  of  things,  which  has  created  the 
unfortunate  Europe  in  which  we  have  hitherto  had  to  live,  is  the 
growth  and  extension  of  armaments.  The  main  factor,  then,  in 
our  problem  is  the  menace  of  such  swollen  armaments  as  have 
wasted  the  resources  of  every  nation  and  embittered  the  minds 
of  rival  peoples.  How  are  we  to  meet  this  intolerable  evil  of 
armaments  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remark  that  on  our  supposition — the 
eventual  victory  of  the  Allies — one  of  the  great  disturbing 
elements  will  have  been  put  out  of  the  field.  Europe  has  hitherto 
been  lulled  into  an  uneasy  and  fractious  sleep  by  the  balance  of 
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two  great  organisations.  Under  the  happiest  hypothesis  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente  will  have  disappeared  into 
the  deep  backward  and  abysm  of  time.  For  all  practical  purposes 
there  w’ill  be  no  Triple  Alliance,  and  therefore  no  Triple  Entente 
to  confront  it.  With  Austria  wiped  out  of  the  map  for  all  purposes 
of  offence,  and  Germany  restricted  within  modest  dimensions,  the 
three  Powrers  of  the  Triple  Entente — Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia — can  do  wdiat  they  like,  and  as  they  are  sworn  friends 
and  Allies  they  can  take  their  own  steps  undisturbed  by  fears  of 
hostile  combinations.  Why  should  these  three  Allies  consent 
any  further  to  keep  up  bloated  armaments?  It  is  against  their 
own  interests  and  against  the  interests  of  the  w'orld.  So  long 
as  Germany  existed  as  a  Power  and  developed  her  own  ambitions, 
we  were  always  on  the  edge  of  a  catastrophe.  With  the  conquest 
of  Germany  that  nightmare  will  have  gone.  And  observe  some 
of  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow.  It  was  against 
the  menace  of  Germany  that  France  had  to  pass  her  three  years’ 
law  of  military  service  :  in  the  absence  of  the  German  Army 
France  can  reduce  as  she  pleases  her  military  establishment.  It 
was  against  the  menace  of  a  German  fleet  that  we  had  to  incur 
an  outlay  of  millions  of  pounds  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  German 
Fleet  we,  too,  can  do  what  we  please.  It  is  certain  also  that 
Russia,  so  long  as  the  deep-seated  antagonism  between  Teuton 
and  Slav  remained,  was  under  strong  compulsion  to  reform  and 
reinforce  her  Army. 

There  may,  it  is  true,  remain  in  some  minds  a  certain 
fear  about  Russia,  because  it  is  difficult  to  dispel  the  old 
conception  of  a  great  despotic  Russian  autocracy,  or,  let  us 
say,  a  seini-E astern  and  half-barbarous  Power  biding  her  time 
to  push  her  conquests  both  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun.  But  many  happy  signs  of  quite  a  new  spirit  in  Russia  have 
helped  to  allay  our  fears.  It  looks  as  if  a  reformed  Russia 
might  arise,  with  ideas  of  constitutionalism  and  liberty  and  a 
much  truer  conception  of  what  the  evolution  of  a  State  means. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the  Tsar  issued  a  striking 
proclamation  to  the  Poles,  promising  them  a  restoration  of  the 
national  freedom  which  they  had  lost  a  century  and  a  half  pre¬ 
viously.  This  doubtless  was  a  good  stroke  of  policy,  but  also 
it  seems  something  more — a  proof  of  that  benevolent  idealism 
which  belongs  to  the  Russian  nature,  and  of  which  the  Tsar 
himself  has  given  many  signs.  Of  the  three  nations  who  control 
the  Poles,  the  Austrians  have  done  most  for  their  subjects  :  at 
all  events,  the  Poles  under  Austrian  control  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  happy  and  contented.  Then  come  the  Russian  Poles. 
But  the  Poles  under  German  government  are  the  most  miserable 
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of  all,  mainly  because  all  German  administration  is  so  mechanical, 
so  hard,  in  a  real  sense  so  inhuman.  But  this  determination  of 
the  Tsar  to  do  some  justice  to  the  Polish  subjects  is  not  the  only 
sign  of  a  newer  spirit  we  have  to  deal  with.  There  was  also  a 
proclamation  promising  liberty  to  the  Jews — a  very  necessary 
piece  of  reform — and  giving,  as  an  earnest  of  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Government,  commissions  to  Jews  in  the  Army.  Better 
than  all  other  evidence  is  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  in  all  sections  of  the  Eussian  people.  It  looks  as  if  this 
war  has  really  united  Kussia  in  a  sense  in  which  it  has  never 
been  united  before.  When  we  see  voluntary  service  offered  on 
the  part  of  those  who  hitherto  have  felt  themselves  the  victims 
of  Eussian  autocracy,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  even  the 
reformers  in  the  Great  Northern  Kingdom  have  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  that  their  long- deferred  hopes  may  at  length  gain  fulfilment. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  splendid  act  of  reform  which  has 
abolished  the  Imperial  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  vodka.  If  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  the  Tsar  can  sacrifice  ninety-three  millions  of 
revenue  in  order  that  Eussia  may  be  sober,  it  is  not  very  ex¬ 
travagant  to  hope  that  in  virtue  of  the  same  kind  of  benevolent 
despotism  Eussia  may  secure  a  liberal  constitution  and  the 
Eussian  people  be  set  free.^ 


§  3. 

The  end  of  a  great  war,  however,  has  one  inevitable  result, 
that  it  leaves  a  military  autocracy  in  supreme  control  of  affairs. 
The  armies  which  have  won  the  various  campaigns,  the  generals 
who  have  led  them,  the  Commanders-in-Chief  who  have  carried 
out  the  successful  strategy,  these  are  naturally  left  with  almost 
complete  authority  in  their  hands.  Wellington,  for  instance, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  held  an  extraordinarily  strong  position  in 
deciding  the  fate  of  Europe.  And  so,  too,  did  the  Eussian  Tsar, 
whose  armies  had  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  legend  of 
Napoleonic  invincibility.  Similar  conditions  must  be  expected 
on  the  present  occasion.  And,  perhaps,  the  real  use  of  diplomats, 
if  they  are  prudent  and  level-headed  men,  is  to  control  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  military  element,  to  adopt  a  wider  outlook,  to  consider 
the  ultimate  consequences  rather  than  the  immediate  effects  of 
things.  It  would  indeed  be  a  lamentable  result  if  a  war  which 
was  intended  to  destroy  militarism  in  Europe  should  end  by 
setting  up  militarism  in  high  places. 

Thus,  we  seem  to  see  still  more  clearly  than  before  that  the 

(1)  Cf.  a  useful  pamphlet,  “Our  Russian  Ally,”  by  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace.  (Macmillan.) 
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size  of  armaments  in  Europe  constitutes  a  fundamental  problem 
with  which  we  have  to  grapple.  Every  soldier,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  believes  in  military  armaments,  and  is  inclined  to  exag¬ 
gerate  their  social  and  not  merely  their  offensive  value.  Those 
of  us  w'ho  are  not  soldiers,  but  who  are  interested  in  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  nation,  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  most  destructive  and  wasteful  form  of  expenditure  is 
that  which  is  occupied  with  armaments  grown  so  bloated  that  they 
go  far  to  render  the  most  pressing  domestic  reforms  absolutely 
impossible.  How,  then,  can  we  limit  the  size  of  armaments? 
What  provision  can  we  make  to  keep  in  check  that  desire  to  fortify 
itself,  to  entrench  itself  in  an  absolutely  commanding  position, 
which  inherently  belongs  to  the  military  mind?  In  the  case 
of  both  navies  and  armies  something  depends  on  geographical 
conditions,  and  something  on  financial  possibilities.  The  first 
represents,  as  it  were,  the  minimum  required  for  safety ;  the 
second  the  maximum  burden  which  a  State  can  endure  without 
going  into  bankruptcy.^  Our  own  country,  we  should  say,  required 
fleets,  so  far  as  geographical  conditions  are  concerned,  for  the 
protection  of  her  shores,  and,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a  scattered 
Empire,  we  have  to  place  our  warships  in  all  the  Seven  Seas. 
France,  in  her  turn,  requires  a  navy  which  shall  protect  her  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  render  access  easy  to  her  North 
African  possessions.  On  the  supposition  that  she  is  good  friends 
with  England,  she  does  not  require  ships  in  the  North  Sea  or 
in  the  English  Channel,  while,  vice  versd,  England,  so  long  as 
France  is  strong  in  the  Mediterranean,  need  only  keep  quite  small 
detachments  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  elsewhere.  Russia  must 
have  a  fleet  for  the  Baltic,  and  also  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Beyond  that  her  requirements  assuredly  do  not  go.  Italy’s 
activities  are  mainly  in  the  Mediterranean.  Under  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  she  is  conquered,  Germany  stands  in  some  danger 
of  losing  her  navy  altogether. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  we  confine  ourselves  purely  to 
geographical  conditions,  and  adhere  to  the  principle  that  navies 
are  required  for  the  protection  of  coasts,  w^e  can  at  once  reduce, 
within  relatively  small  limits,  the  building  of  armoured  ships. 
The  reason  w'hy  large  navies  have  hitherto  been  necessary  is  because 
it  has  been  assumed  that  they  do  not  merely  protect  coasts,  but  pro¬ 
tect  lines  of  commerce.  We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  inas¬ 
much  as  we  cannot  feed  our  own  population,  and  our  national  food 
comes  to  us  from  Canada,  America,  the  Argentine,  Russia,  and 
elsewhere,  we  must  possess  a  very  large  amount  of  cruisers  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  ships  that  are  conveying  to  us  our  daily  bread.  If  we 

(1)  “War  of  Steel  and  Gold,”  Chapter  IT.,  by  H.  N.  Rrailsford.  (Bell.) 
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ask  why  our  ships  must  not  only  protect  our  shores,  but  our 
merchandise — the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  a  commercial 
enterprise  worked  by  individual  hands — the  answer  turns  on  that 
inuqh  discussed  principle,  the  Eight  of  Capture  at  sea,  which 
was  debated  at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  stoutly  defended  both  by  Germany  and  ourselves.  If  we  look 
at  this  doctrine — the  supposed  right  of  a  Power  to  capture  in 
times  of  war  the  merchandise  of  private  individuals  who  belong 
to  an  enemy  country,  we  shall  perhaps  feel  some  surprise  that 
a  principle  which  is  not  admitted  in  land  warfare  should  still 
prevail  at  sea.  According  to  the  more  benevolent  notions  of 
conducting  a  campaign  suggested,  and  indeed  enforced,  by  Hague 
Conventions  and  such  like,  an  army  has  no  right  to  steal  the  food 
of  a  country  which  it  has  invaded.  It  must  pay  for  what  it  takes. 
Well-conducted  armies,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  behave  in  this  fashion  : 
the  necessity  of  paying  for  what  they  take  is  very  strictly  enforced 
by  responsible  officers.  Why,  therefore,  at  sea  an  opposite  state 
of  affairs  should  prevail  is  really  not  easy  to  understand.  Most 
of  the  merchant  ships  which  have  been  captured  in  the  recent  w’ar 
belong  to  private  individuals,  or  private  companies.  But  they 
are  taken,  subject  to  the  decision  of  Prize  Courts,  as  part  of  the 
spoils  of  a  successful  maritime  Power.  I  am  aware  that  the 
question  is  an  exceedingly  controversial  one,  and  that  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  been  very  firm,  or,  perhaps,  I  might  be 
allowed  to  say,  obstinate,  in  upholding  the  law  of  capture  at  sea. 
But  I  also  know  that  a  great  many  competent  lawyers  and 
politicians  do  not  believe  in  the  validity  of  such  a  principle,  and 
would  not  be  sorry  to  have  it  abolished.'  At  all  events,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  if  it  were  abolished  one  of  the  main  arguments 
for  keeping  up  an  expensive  navy  would  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
should  then  require  no  patrol  of  cruisers  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
Pacific,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  if  we  can  ever  arrive  at  a  time  when  a  real  Concert  of  Europe 
prevails,  one  of  the  first  things  which  it  must  take  in  hand 
is  a  thorough  examination  of  the  extent  of  defensive  force  whicli 
a  nation  requires  as  a  minimum  for  the  preservation  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  and  liberty. 

Certainly  one  crying  evil  exists  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
promptly  and  effectively  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  as  well  as  common  morality.  I  refer  to  the  trade  in  arma¬ 
ments  carried  on  by  private  companies,  whose  only  interest  it  is 
to  foment,  or  perhaps  actually  to  produce,  war  scares  in  order 
that  munitions  of  war  may  be  greedily  purchased.  A  notorious 
example  is  furnished  by  the  great  works  at  Essen  owned  by  Krupp. 

(1)  Notably  Lord  Loreburn  in  his  book  on  “Capture  at  Sea.”  (Methuen.) 
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In  the  same  position  are  the  great  French  works  at  Creusot,  owned 
by  Messrs.  Schneider,  and  the  works  of  our  own  English  firms, 
Armstrongs,  Vickers,  John  Brown,  and  Cammell  Laird.  These 
are  all  successful  concerns  and  the  shareholders  have  reaped  large 
profits.  I  believe  that  at  Creusot  the  dividends  have  reached  twenty 
per  cent.,  and  Armstrongs  yield  very  rarely  less  than  ten  per  cent. 
It  is  necessary  to  speak  very  plainly  about  industries  of  this 
kind,  because,  however  we  like  to  phrase  it,  they  represent  the 
realisation  of  private  profit  through  the  instruments  of  death 
and  slaughter.  It  would  be  bad  enough  if  they  remained  purely 
private  companies,  but  they  really  represent  the  most  solid 
organisations  in  the  world.  We  know  the  intimate  relations 
between  Krupp  and  the  German  Government,  and  doubtless  also 
between  Messrs.  Schneider  and  the  French  Government.  This 
sordid  manufacture  of  the  instruments  of  death  constitutes  a 
vast  business,  with  all  kinds  of  ramifications,  and  the  main  and 
deadly  stigma  on  it  is  that  it  is  bound  to  encourage  and  promote 
war.  Let  me  quote  some  energetic  sentences  from  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  on  this  point: — “Kings  and  Kaisers  must  cease  to  be 
commercial  travellers  of  monstrous  armament  concerns.”  “I  do 
not  need  to  argue  what  is  manifest,  what  every  German  knows, 
what  every  intelligent  educated  man  in  the  world  knows.  The 
Krupp  concern  and  the  tawdry  Imperialism  of  Berlin  are  linked 
like  thief  and  receiver;  the  hands  of  the  German  princes  are  dirty 
with  the  trade.  All  over  the  world  statecraft  and  royalty  have 
been  approached  and  touched  and  tainted  by  these  vast  firms, 
but  it  is  in  Berlin  that  the  corruption  is  centred,  it  is  from 
Berlin  that  the  intolerable  pressure  to  arm  and  still  to  arm  has 
come.”^ 

What  is  the  obvious  cure  for  this  state  of  things?  It  stares 
us  in  the  face.  Governments  alone  should  be  allowed  to  manu¬ 
facture  w’eapons.  This  ought  not  to  be  an  industry  left  in  private 
hands.  If  a  nation,  through  its  accredited  representatives,  thinks 
it  is  necessary  to  arm  itself,  it  must  keep  in  its  own  hands  this 
lethal  industry.  Beyond  the  Government  factories  there  clearly 
ought  to  be  no  making  of  weapons  all  over  Europe  and  the  world. 

(1)  There  are  one  or  two  pamphlets  on  this  subject  which  are  worth  consult¬ 
ing,  especially  “  The  War  Traders,”  by  G.  H.  Perris,  National  Peace  Council, 
St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster,  and  “  The  War  Trust  Exposed,”  by  J.  F. 
Walton  Newbold,  The  National  Leader  Press,  Manchester.  See  also  “The  War 
of  Steel  and  Gold,”  by  H.  N.  Brailsford,  Chapter  II.,  “Real  Politics,”  p.  89. 
The  sentences  quoted  from  Mr.  Wells  come  from  “  The  War  that  Will  End 
War,”  F.  and  C.  Palmer,  p.  39. 
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§  4. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  conditions  which  limit 
and  control  the  size  of  armaments  are  partly  geographical  and 
partly  financial,  and  that  while  the  former  represent  the  minimum, 
the  latter  stand  for  the  maximum  of  protective  force.  I  need 
say  nothing  further  about  the  geographical  conditions.  Everyone 
who  studies  a  map  can  see  for  himself  what  is  required  by  a 
country  anxious  to  protect  its  shores  or  its  boundaries.  If  we 
suppose  that  armaments  are  strictly  limited  to  the  needs  of  self- 
defence,  and  if  we  further  assume  that  in  the  new  Europe 
countries  are  not  animated  by  the  strongest  dislikes  against  one 
another,  but  are  prepared  to  live  and  let  live  (a  tolerably  large 
assumption,  I  am  aware),  we  can  readily  imagine  a  steady  process 
of  curtailment  in  the  absolutely  necessary  armament.  Further, 
if  Great  Britain  gave  up  its  doctrine  of  the  Eight  of  Capture 
at  Sea  (and  if  Great  Britain  surrendered  it,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that,  after  Germany  has  been  made  powerless,  no  other 
country  would  wish  to  retain  it),  the  supposed  necessity  of  protect¬ 
ing  lines  of  commerce  w’ould  disappear  and  a  further  reduction 
in  cruisers  would  take  place.  I  cannot  imagine  that  either 
America  or  Japan  would  wish  to  revive  the  Eight  of  Capture 
theory,  if  we  ourselves  had  given  it  up.  And  they  are  the  most 
important  maritime  and  commercial  nations  after  ourselves. 

The  financial  conditions,  however,  deserve  study  because  they 
lead  straight  to  the  very  heart  of  the  modern  bellicose  tendencies. 
In  an  obvious  and  superficial  sense,  financial  conditions  represent 
the  maximum  in  the  provision  of  armaments,  because  ultimately 
it  becomes  a  question  of  how  much  a  nation  can  afford  to  spend 
without  going  bankrupt,  or  being  fatally  hampered  in  its  expendi¬ 
ture  on  necessary  social  reforms.  This,  however,  is  not  perhaps 
the  most  significant  point.  Financial  conditions  act  much  more 
subtly  than  this.  Why  has  it  growm  so  imperative  on  States  to 
have  large  armies  or  large  navies  or  both?  Because — so  we  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again — diplomacy  cannot  speak  with 
effect  unless  it  is  backed  by  power.  And  what  are  the  main 
occasions  on  which  diplomacy  has  to  speak  effectively?  We  should 
be  inclined  to  answer  offhand  that  it  must  possess  this  stentorian 
power  when  there  is  any  question  about  national  honour — when 
the  country  for  whom  it  speaks  is  insulted  or  bullied,  or  defrauded 
of  its  just  rights  ;  when  treaties  are  tom  up  and  disregarded  ;  when 
its  plighted  word  has  been  given  and  another  nation  acts  as 
though  no  such  pledge  had  been  made ;  when  its  territory  is 
menaced  with  invasion  and  so  forth. 

But  these  justifiable  occasions  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  field. 
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Sometimes  diplomacy  is  brought  to  bear  on  much  more  doubtful 
issues.  It  is  used  to  support  the  concession-hunter,  and  to  coerce 
a  relatively  powerless  nation  to  grant  concessions.  It  backs  up 
a  bank  which  has  financed  a  company  to  build  railroads  or  develop 
the  internal  resources  of  a  country ;  or  to  exploit  mines  or  oil¬ 
fields,  or  to  do  those  thousand-and-one  things  which  constitute 
w'hat  is  called  “peaceful  penetration.”  Think  of  the  recent 
dealings  with  Turkey,  and  the  international  rivalry,  always 
suspicious  and  inflammatory,  which  has  practically  divided  up  her 
Asiatic  dominions  between  European  States — so  that  Armenia 
is  to  belong  to  Eussia,  Syria  to  France,  Arabia  to  Great  Britain, 
and  Anatolia  and  I  know  not  what  besides  to  Germany  !  Think 
of  the  competition  for  the  carrying  out  of  railways  in  Asia  Minor 
and  the  constant  friction  as  to  which  Power  has  obtained,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  the  greatest  influence !  Or  let  us  remember  the 
recent  disputes  as  to  the  proper  floating  of  a  loan  to  China  and 
the  bickering  about  the  Five-Power  group  and  the  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  last  named  that  no  one  else  should  share  the 
spoil !  Or  shall  we  transfer  our  attention  to  Mexico,  where  the 
severe  struggle  betw^een  the  two  rival  Oil  Companies — the  Cowdray 
group  and  the  American  group — threw  into  the  shade  the  quarrel 
between  Huerta  and  Carranza?  These  are  only  a  few  instances 
taken  at  random  to  illustrate  the  dealings  of  modern  finance. 
Relatively  small  harm  would  be  done  if  financiers  were  allowed 
to  fight  out  their  owm  quarrels.  Unfortunately,  however,  diplo¬ 
macy  is  brought  in  to  support  this  side  or  that  :  and  ambassadors 
have  to  speak  in  severe  terms  if  a  Chinese  mandarin  does  not 
favour  our  so-called  “nationals,”  or  if  corrupt  Turkish  officials 
are  not  sufficiently  squeezable  to  suit  our  “patriotic”  purposes. 
Our  armaments  are  big  not  merely  to  protect  the  nation’s  honour, 
but  to  provide  large  dividends  for  speculative  concerns  held  in 
private  hands. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  honourable  name  of  commerce 
is  now'  used  to  cover  very  different  kinds  of  enterprise.  We  used 
to  export  goods;  now  we  export  cash.  Wealthy  men,  not  being 
content  with  the  sound,  but  not  magnificent,  interest  on  home 
securities,  take  their  money  abroad  and  invest  in  extremely  re¬ 
munerative — though  of  course  speculative — businesses  in  South 
Africa,  or  South  America,  concerned  with  rubber,  petroleum,  or 
w'hat  not.  Often  they  subscribe  to  a  foreign  loan — in  itself  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  harmless  operation,  but  not  harmless  or 
legitimate  if  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  loan  is  that  the  country 
to*  which  it  is  lent  should  purchase  its  artillery  from  Essen  or 
Creusot,  or  its  battleships  from  our  yards.  For  that  is  precisely 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  traffic  in  munitions  of  war  goes  on 
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increasing  and  itself  helps  to  bring  about  a  conflagration.  Finan¬ 
cial  enterprise  is,  of  course,  the  life-blood  of  modem  States.  But 
why  should  our  Army  and  Navy  be  brought  in  to  protect  finan¬ 
ciers?  Let  them  take  their  own  risks,  like  every  other  man  who 
pursues  a  hazardous  path  for  his  own  private  gain.  Private 
investment  in  foreign  securities  does  not  increase  the  volume  of 
a  nation’s  commerce.  The  individual  may  make  a  colossal 
fortune.  But  the  nation  pays  much  too  dearly  for  the  enrichment 
of  financiers,  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  dragged  into  war  on  account 
of  their  ''beaux  yeux.”^ 


§  5. 

It  is  time  to  gather  together  in  a  summary  fashion  some  of  the 
considerations  which  have  been  presented  to  us  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiry.  We  have  gone  to  war  partly  for  direct,  partly  for 
indirect  objects.  The  direct  objects  are  the  protection  of  small 
nationalities,  the  destruction  of  a  particularly  offensive  kind  of 
Militarism  in  Germany,  the  securing  of  respect  for  treaties,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  own  and  European  liberty.  But  there 
are  also  indirect  objects  at  which  w’e  have  to  aim,  and  it  is  here, 
of  course,  that  the  speculative  character  of  our  inquiry  is  most 
clearly  revealed.  Apart  from  the  preservation  of  the  smaller 
nationalities,  Mr.  Asquith  has  himself  told  us  that  we  should 
aim  at  the  organisation  of  a  Public  Will  of  Europe,  a  sort  of 
Collective  Conscience  which  should  act  as  a  corrective  of  national 
defects  and  as  a  support  of  international  morality.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  speculative  or  vague  than  this,  and  we  have  already 
seen  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  surround  the  conception, 
especially  the  conflict  between  a  collective  European  constraint 
and  an  eager  and  energetic  patriotism.  We  must  not,  however, 
be  deterred  by  the  nebulous  character  of  some  of  the  ideals  which 
are  floating  through  our  minds.  Ideals  are  always  nebulous,  and 
always  resisted  by  the  narrow  sort  of  practical  men  who  suggest 
that  we  are  metaphysical  dreamers  unaw'are  of  the  stern  facts  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  progress  of  the  world  depends  on 
the  visions  of  idealists,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  recon¬ 
stitution  of  Europe  on  a  new  basis  we  must  already  have  imagina¬ 
tively  thought  out  some  of  the  ends  towards  w’hich  we  are  striving. 
We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  narrow  our  conceptions  to  the 
level  of  immediate  needs — that  is  not  the  right  way  of  any  reform. 
Our  conceptions  must  be  as  large  and  as  wide  and  as  philan- 
thropical  as  imagination  can  make  them  ;  otherwise,  Europe  will 
miss  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  that  it  has  ever  had  to 
(1)  “War  of  Steel  and  Gold,”  Chapters  TI.  and  VITI. 
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(leal  with,  and  we  shall  incur  the  bitterest  of  all  disappointments — 
not  to  be  awake  when  the  dawn  appears. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  those  nebulous  visions  which  come 
before  the  minds  of  eager  idealists?  We  have  to  envisage  for 
ourselves  a  new  idea  of  what  constitutes  greatness  in  a  State. 
Hitherto  we  have  measured  national  greatness  by  military 
strength,  because  most  of  the  European  nations  have  attained 
their  present  position  through  successful  war.  So  long  as  we 
cherish  a  notion  like  this,  so  long  shall  we  be  under  the  heel 
of  a  grinding  militarism.  We  have  set  out  as  crusaders  to  destroy 
Prussian  militarism,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  quest  w^e  have  invoked, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  aid  of  our  militarists.  But  when 
their  work  is  done,  all  peoples  who  value  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  will  refuse  to  be  under  the  heel  of  any  military  party. 
To  be  great  is  not,  necessarily,  to  be  strong  for  war.  There  are 
other  qualities  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  definition,  a  high 
standard  of  civilisation  and  culture — not  culture  in  the  Prussian 
sense,  but  in  what  we  understand  by  the  term — the  great  develop¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  knowledge,  room  for  the  discoveries  of 
science,  quick  susceptibility  in  the  domain  of  art,  the  organisation 
of  literature — all  these  things  are  part  and  parcel  of  greatness, 
as  we  w'ant  to  understand  it  in  the  future.  It  is  precisely  these 
things  that  militarism,  as  such,  cares  nothing  for.  Therefore,  if 
we  are  out  for  war  against  militarism,  the  whole  end  and  object 
of  our  endeavour  must  be  by  means  of  war  to  make  war 
impossible.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
new  Europe  must  take  very  serious  and  energetic  steps  to  diminish 
military  establishments  and  to  limit  the  size  of  armaments.  If 
once  the  new  masters  of  Europe  understand  the  immense  im¬ 
portance  of  reducing  their  military  equipment,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  relieve  nations  of  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  which 
have  ever  checked  the  social  and  economic  development  of  the 
world.  Suggestions  have  already  been  made  as  to  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  and,  although  such  schemes  as  have  been  set 
forward  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  speculative,  it  does  not  follow’ 
that  they,  or  something  like  them,  cannot  hereafter  be  realised. 
Xor  yet  in  our  conception  of  greatness  must  we  include  another 
false  idea  of  the  past.  If  a  nation  is  not  necessarily  great  because 
it  is  strong  for  w’ar,  neither  is  it  necessarily  great  because  it 
contains  a  number  of  cosmopolitan  financiers  trying  to  exploit 
for  their  own  purpose  various  undeveloped  tracts  of  the  world’s 
surface.  These  financiers  are  certainly  not  patriots,  because, 
amongst  other  things,  they  take  particular  care  to  invest  in  foreign 
securities,  the  interest  of  home  investments  not  being  sufficient  for 
their  financial  greed.  It  will  not  be  the  least  of  the  many  benefits 
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which  may  accrue  to  us  after  the  end  of  this  disastrous  war  if  a 
vulgar  and  crude  materialism,  based  on  the  notion  of  wealth,  is 
dethroned  from  its  present  sovereignty  over  men’s  minds.  The 
more  we  study  the  courses  of  this  world’s  history,  the  more  cer¬ 
tainly  do  we  discover  that  a  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  most 
of  the  evils  which  beset  humanity. 

As  we  survey  the  possible  reforms  which  are  to  set  up  a  new 
and  better  Europe  on  the  ruin  of  the  old,  we  naturally  ask  our¬ 
selves  with  some  disquietude  ;  Who  are  the  personalities,  and  what 
are  the  forces  required  for  so  tremendous  a  change?  Who  are 
sufficient  for  these  things?  Are  Kings  likely  to  be  saviours  of 

society?  Past  experience  hardly  favours  this  suggestion.  Will 

soldiers  and  great  generals  help  us?  Here,  again,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  a  very  natural  suspicion.  Everyone  knows  that  a 
benevolent  despotism  has  much  to  recommend  it.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  benevolent  are  not  usually  despotic,  nor  are  despots 
as  a  rule  benevolent.  Can  diplomatists  help  us?  Not  so  far  as 
they  continue  to  mumble  the  watchwords  of  their  ancient 

mystery  :  they  will  have  to  learn  a  new  set  of  formulae,  or  more 

likely,  perhaps,  they  wall  find  that  ordinary  people,  who  have  seen 
to  what  a  pass  diplomacy  has  brought  us,  may  work  out  for  them¬ 
selves  some  better  system.  Clearly,  the  tasks  of  the  future  will 
depend  on  the  co-operation  of  intelligent,  far-sighted  philanthropic 
reformers  in  the  various  States  of  the  world,  who  will  recognise 
that  at  critical  periods  of  the  world’s  history  they  must  set  to 
work  with  a  new  ardour  to  think  out  problems  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  w^ant  fresh  and  intelligent  minds,  specially  of 
the  younger  idealists,  keen,  ardent,  and  energetic  souls,  touched 
with  the  sacred  fire,  erecting  the  fabric  of  humanity  on  a  novel 
basis.  Democracy  will  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  new  Europe. 
It,  too,  had  better  refurbish  its  old  watchwords.  It  has  to 
set  itself  patiently  to  the  business  of  preventing  future  wrars  by 
the  extension  of  its  sympathies  and  its  clear  discernment  of  all 
that  imperils  its  future  development  and  progress.  Above  all, 
it  has  to  solve  that  most  difficult  problem  of  creating  a  Public 
Will  and  a  Common  Conscience  in  Europe,  a  conscience  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  demands  of  a  higher  ethics,  and  a  will  to  enforce 
its  decrees'  against  obstructives  and  recalcitrants.  We  do  not  see 
our  way  clear  as  yet,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  a  dim  idea  of  the 
far-seen  peaks  towards  which  we  must  lift  up  our  eyes.  It  is 
the  greatest  enterprise  which  humanity  has  ever  been  called  upon 
to  face,  and,  however  difficult,  it  is  also  the  most  splendid. 

OUTIS. 


THE  VVAE  SPIKIT  AND  CHllISTIANITT. 


When  1  was  in  the  United  States  last  year  more  than  one 
American  of  the  Hepublican  party  spoke  gloomily  to  me  of  the 
decay  of  the  English  character.  They  were  impressed  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Government  in  letting  Ulster  arm;  by  our  help¬ 
lessness  in  dealing  with  the  suffragettes ;  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Utopian  and  dangerous  campaign  against  property.  It  was  chiefly 
on  such  matters  of  policy  in  the  Liberal  Government  that  they 
dwelt ;  but  they  argued  for  a  general  decay  of  English  common 
sense  and  English  courage.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
decay  of  common  sense  among  extreme  Eadicals,  the  present  war, 
I  think,  has  shown  conclusively  that  English  courage  is  what  it 
always  was. 

Indeed,  we  have  had  a  remarkable  and  general  experience  of 
the  fact  that  war  may  ennoble  the  character.  War  not  only  calls 
out  all  the  Englishman’s  slumbering  patriotism,  but  it  offers  to 
many  the  alternative  of  being  heroes  or  cowards.  It  is  thus  an 
almost  unique  incentive  to  heroism.  Eich  men,  hitherto  leading 
lives  of  selfish  pleasure,  are  undertaking  the  soldier’s  tasks, 
involving  often  the  greatest  privation  and  self-denial,  as  well  as 
constant  risk  to  life.  The  city  clerk,  whose  ideals  had  not 
appeared  to  rise  above  the  drudgery  of  his  daily  wmrk  and  the 
hope  for  a  holiday  wdth  his  young  lady,  has  suddenly  showm  that 
he  is  capable  of  similar  heroism.  The  thought  of  helping  his 
fellow’-Englishmen  in  the  battlefield  inspires  him  to  take  all  the 
risks  of  a  campaign  and  endure  all  its  hardships.  The  moment 
w'hen  recruits  flocked  in  in  largest  numbers  was  just  when  things 
were  going  badly  for  us  to  all  appearance ;  just  when  the  wnr 
promised  to  be  hardest  and  most  dispiriting  to  those  who  joined. 
The  “war  spirit”  has  made  these  men  better  Christians.  Self- 
denial  and  devotion  to  the  common  good  are  Christian  virtues. 
To  defend  your  country  and  your  weaker  neighbours  is  to  fulfil 
the  commandment,  “Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 

Yet  the  present  struggle  has  also  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  corruption  of  human  character  that  may  be  produced  by  the 
“war  spirit.”  German  arrogance  and  cruelty  and  treachery  have 
shocked  us  profoundly  and  unexpectedly.  The  moral  standards 
of  the  German  army  seem  to  liave  deteriorated  in  consequence 
of  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  wmr  spirit  in  the  last  forty 
years.  William  I.  said,  “I  will  make  w'ar  on  soldiers,  not  on 
harmless  citizens.”  The  war  of  1870  w'as  talked  of  at  the  time — 
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SO  many  can  testify  who  remember  it — as  being  conspicuously 
humane.  This  may  have  been  a  couleiir  de  rose  view,  and  there 
are  those  who  recall,  even  at  that  time,  acts  of  cruelty.  But  the 
favourable  estimate  would  have  been  quite  impossible  had  the 
earlier  war  approached  the  standard  of  the  present  one  which  has 
been  a  campaign  of  systematic  cruelty.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  war  of  assassination,  pillage,  and  destruction. 
Chivalry,  honour,  and  humanity  seem  to  have  almost  disappeared 
from  the  German  army,  and  the  laws  of  honour  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  set  aside.  Treaties  were  broken  at  the  outset,  the  white 
flag  has  been  constantly  violated  in  the  sequel. 

The  spirit  fostered  by  the  war  has  brought  out  in  the  one 
race  an  outburst  of  Christian  virtue ;  in  the  other  cruelty,  excess, 
and  treachery.  No  doubt  there  are  German  soldiers  fighting  in 
whom  patriotism  has  a  noble  quality,  and  English  soldiers  are 
not  all  Sir  Galahads.  Neither  the  interests  of  truth  nor  the  point 
of  these  remarks  demand  that  one  should  minimise  the  immense 
courage  or  the  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  Fatherland  which 
mark  the  German  soldiers  as  a  body.  Love  of  adventure  and  of 
victory  form  part  of  the  war  spirit  on  either  side.  But  the  con¬ 
trast  of  which  I  speak  is  a  great  outstanding  fact.  Whence  does 
it  arise?  Without  professing  to  answer  this  question  exhaustively, 
some  suggestions  may  be  made  towards  a  reply. 

The  difference  is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  motives  and  habitual 
ideals  of  the  combatants  on  either  side.  A  nation  whose  ideals 
are  peaceful  has  faults  which  peace  is  apt  to  beget ;  laziness,  self- 
indulgence,  a  lifeless  routine;  a  war  braces  it,  and  gives  it 
intensity  and  purpose.  A  nation  already  habitually  warlike,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  become  ferocious  in  time  of  war. 

Again,  the  war  is,  for  peaceable  Englishmen,  a  reluctant  war. 
It  does  not  arise  from  hostility  to  Germany,  but  is  undertaken 
primarily  to  defend  our  Belgian  and  French  Allies  from  wanton 
aggression  and  cruelty.  No  doubt  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and 
our  duty  is  also  our  interest.  But  there  is  an  element  of  chivalrv 
in  the  casus  belli .  And  chivalry  touches  the  war  spirit  with  the 
Christian  ethos  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  face  of  it  the  motive 
of  war  on  the  German  side  is  widely  different.  No  English 
reader  of  General  Bernhardi  can  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ence.  The  Prussian  General  cannot  even  believe  in  the  existence 
of  our  English  reluctance  to  go  to  war.  Germany  wanted  war. 
In  her  it  is  a  war  of  aggression,  a  war  dictated  largely  by  the 
ambition  of  a  nation  already  intoxicated  with  conquest.  Bern- 
hardi’s  formula  :  “World-empire  or  annihilation,”  is  ingeniously 
contrived  for  giving  to  ambition  the  excuse  of  self-defence. 

But  the  root  of  the  matter  lies  not  merely  in  this  obvious  point 
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of  contrast.  For  a  war  dictated  by  ambition  need  not  lower  a 
nation  as  we  see  Germany  lowered.  The  German  war  spirit  is 
in  its  most  extreme  form  deeply  stained  by  the  revolt  of  young 
Germany  against  Christian  ideals,  by  an  avowed  reversion  to  the 
warrior  ideals  of  the  old  Goths  w^hich  Christianity  displaced  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  warrior’s  courage  is  steeled  by  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  pity.  Christian  altruism  is  decried  as  weakening.  Thor 
and  Odin  are  quite  seriously  summoned  back  again  by  the  militant 
youth  of  the  country.  Germany  made  a  mistake,  they  consider, 
in  ever  accepting  Christianity.  Now  she  means  to  repair  that 
mistake.  On  this  point  so  great  a  friend  of  Germany  as  the  late 
Professor  Cramb  insists  in  his  remarkable  lectures  on  Germany 
and  England  which  we  have  all  been  readmg.  The  “faith  of 
young  Germany  in  1913,  the  prevalent  bent  of  mind  at  the 
Universities  and  in  the  army  among  the  more  cultured  ”  is 
summed  up  by  him  in  the  form  of  new  beatitudes  which  have, 
he  testifies,  effectually  replaced  those  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

“We  have  heard  how  in  old  times  it  was  said,  ‘Blessed  are  the  meek, 
"or  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  but  I  say  unto  you,  ‘  Blessed  are  the 
valiant,  for  they  shall  make  the  earth  their  throne.’  And  ye  have  heard 
men  say,  ‘  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  but  I  say  unto  you,  ‘  Blessed 
ire  the  great  in  soul  and  the  free  in  spirit,  for  they  shall  enter  into 
Valhalla,’  And  ye  have  heard  men  say,  ‘Blessed  are  the  peacemakers’; 
but  I  say  unto  you,  ‘  Blessed  are  the  war-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called, 
if  not  the  children  of  Jahve,  the  children  of  Odin,  who  is  greater  than 
Jahve.’  ” 

This  “religion  of  valour”  has  been  preached  and  analysed  by 
Nietzsche.  Napoleon  is  for  young  Germany  the  great  exemplar 
of  that  religion  in  modern  times.  “Corsica,  in  a  word,  has 
conquered  Galilee.” 

Allowing  that  the  ethical  ideals  described  in  these  lectures 
are  not  yet  fully  or  universally  realised,  they  represent  without 
question  the  tendency  manifest  in  the  modern  Prussian  war-spirit. 
Nietzsche  deliberately  condemns  the  sentiment  of  pity  as 
weakening  to  the  character,  and  as  injurious  to  the  race, 
for  it  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  weak  and  suffering 
who  ought  to  be  eliminated.  The  war-spirit  developed  under 
the  influence  of  such  principles  is  a  temper  which  calls  out 
and  fosters  not  the  camaraderie  of  the  English  soldier,  not  the 
devotion  of  the  Bed  Cross  nurse,  but  the  “pitiless  soul”  which 
Homer  celebrates  in  Achilles.  Tt  is  indeed  devoted,  persever¬ 
ing  ;  it  might  be  called  “  high  souled  ”  if  courage  alone  were 
the  perfection  of  nature,  but  it  is  also  fierce,  relentless,  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  pagan.  In  Prussia  a  reversion  to  pagan  ideals  was  not 
unnatural.  The  Prussians  became  Christians  only  towards  the 
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end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Christianity  never  obtained 
the  complete  ascendancy  over  them  which  it  gained  in  its  earlier 
conquests.  War,  for  a  Christian,  is  necessary  in  order  to  set  right 
the  wrongs  of  an  evil  world.  The  war  spirit  is  in  him  zeal  not 
primarily  for  war  itself,  but  for  the  good  cause  he  champions. 
The  modern  German  war-spirit  holds  war  to  be  a  thing  desirable 
in  itself,  success  is  the  sole  guiding  motive,  and  the  tempering 
scruples  of  Christianity  are  deliberately  set  aside  as  out  of  place 
in  its  conduct.  Eelentless  cruelty  and  treachery,  if  useful  in 
securing  victory,  are  ipso  facto  desirable.  We  have  the  contrast 
between  the  Christian  and  pagan  war-spirit,  vivid  if  idealised,  in 
the  pages  of  La  Motte  Fouque.  Folko  of  Montf ancon,  the 
chivalrous  avenger  of  the  oppressed,  stands  out  in  contrast  to 
Biorn  “of  the  fiery  eyes,”  who  reverts  to  the  spirit  of  his  pagan 
ancestors  for  whom  cruelty  and  revelry  accompany  the  fierce  joy 
of  battle. 

The  average  Tommy  Atkins  of  this  war  is,  indeed,  no  Crusader ; 
no  ideal  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  he  is  the  offspring  of 
generations  in  which  pagan  savagery  has  been  cleansed  by 
Christianity ;  he  is  a  good  fellow ;  his  pals  may  count  on  him  at 
a  pinch ;  he  hates  a  man  who  does  not  play  fair ;  he  hates  a 
bully  ;  he  hates  a  liar.  All  this  is  the  translation  into  the  modern 
English  vernacular  of  a  surviving  remnant  of  mediaeval  chivalry. 
And  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  rises  to  a  degree  of  heroism 
which  no  mediaeval  knight  ever  surpassed.  Tommy  Atkins  is 
not  like  his  German  enemy,  a  man  of  ideas.  The  German  has 
used  his  idealism  deliberately  to  expel  from  war  the  remains  of 
Christian  generosity  and  charity  which  he,  like  the  Englishman, 
inherited  from  Christian  ancestors  and  to  set  up  in  its  place  the 
old  pagan  warrior  ideal  uncleansed  by  the  Gospel.  If  his 
standards  became  general,  the  principles  of  honour  and  humanity 
which  make  a  healthy  condition  in  time  of  peace  w’ould  be  most 
dangerously  weakened  in  Europe.  Overweening  national  pride 
is  the  sole  justification  of  the  German’s  views  for  the  future 
of  the  world,  ambition  the  motive,  ruthless  and  unscrupulous 
militarism  the  means,  a  largely  paganised  civilisation  would  be 
the  fruit  of  his  success. 

The  amazing  revolt  of  German  militarism  against  Christian 
standards  has,  I  think,  one  result  of  real  value  and  importance. 
We  have  heard  much  of  late  years  as  to  the  failures  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  And  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  Christianity  does  not  in 
this  world  adequately  realise  its  ideal.  But  to  see  once  again  in 
action  in  a  highly  educated  people  the  pagan  code  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  drove  out  of  Germany  1500  years  ago,  is  of  great  utility 
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in  making  us  realise  the  comparative  success  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  achieved  in  spite  of  its  failures.  “Things  seen  are 
mightier  than  things  heard.”  We  have  read  of  the  warrior  ideal 
in  the  pages  of  Nietzsche.  But  we  now  see  how  it  works  out 
in  practice.  The  highest  ideals  are  never  completely  realised, 
and  we  have  to  weigh  against  each  other  the  actual  successes 
and  failures  of  rival  systems.  Christianity  has  been  criticised 
for  some  years  past,  first  as  an  impracticable  dream,  and  secondly 
as  not  correlative  to  the  whole  of  human  nature — not  adequate  to 
complete  self-realisation.  Man,  it  is  said,  cannot  realise  the 
ideals  of  Christianity ;  the  Christian  cannot  realise  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  humanity.  Christianity  being  in  possession  has  had 
to  endure  all  the  criticism  to  which  any  working  system  is  open 
when  imperfect  human  nature  is  trying  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  Christian  Church  has  on  it  the  sins  and  scars  of  a  long  and 
adventurous  life.  Theory,  on  the  other  hand,  can  always  be 
made  to  look  perfect.  Old  pagan  ideals,  stript  of  the  actual 
consequences  which  made  our  forefathers  who  witnessed  them 
sick  of  life,  have  been  dangled  before  us  by  our  litterateurs  as 
promising  the  true  fulfilment  of  human  nature.  They  have  been 
represented  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  we  were  giving  up  to 
lead  only  a  half  life,  a  maimed  life.  Now  suddenly  this  is 
reversed.  We  see  pagan  ideals,  not  in  the  form  of  a  dream  which 
isolates  what  is  inspiring,  but  as  a  fact  with  its  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  and  accompaniments.  We  are  confronted  with  its 
translation  into  action.  We  see  what  self-realisation  actually 
means  in  spheres  where  Christianity  had  preached  self-restraint. 

Modern  science  has  not  taught  ns  the  empirical  method  for 
nothing,  but  the  modern  world  is  curiously  slow  to  apply  it. 
This  age  is  certainly  as  ready  as  its  predecessors  to  embark  on 
unproved  and  untried  theory  and  to  desert  the  ground  securely 
won  by  experience.  In  what  is  knowm  as  the  Higher  Criticism, 
ingenious  hypothesis,  covered  and  disguised  by  the  barest  clothing 
of  scientific  terminology,  is  again  and  again  allowed  to  prevail 
over  beliefs  which  have  at  least  the  empirical  proof  that  they  have 
long  wmrked  with  some  success.  The  dream  of  complete  self- 
realisation  in  a  sphere  in  which  Christianity  preaches  self- 
restraint  has  come  again  to  our  age — wdth  an  amazing  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  sickness  of  the  world  in  which  that  dream  was  an 
acknowledged  and  attempted  aim  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
The  reply  to  the  theory  of  life  which  underlies  it  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  argument,  but  in  this  test  of  actual  experiment.  Solritur 
amhulando.  It  is  the  empirical  method  that  decides.  We  are 
confronted  with  the  charge  against  Christianity  that  its  ideal  of 
self-denial  robs  life  of  its  fullest  content,  makes  it  a  maimed  and 
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imperfect  life,  a  sickly  life.  A  grande  passion  realised — this  is 
to  live.  The  pale  ascetic  does  not  live.  Again  the  conquering 
hero  lives.  The  meek  Christian  only  exists.  Life  is  not  worth 
living  if  its  fullest  possibilities  are  deliberately  renounced.  This 
is  a  feeling  which  comes  on  many  in  youth  and  health. 

And  it  erects  an  anti-Christian  theory  of  life  to  justify  itself. 
The  reply — I  say  again — is  not  argument,  but  experience.  We 
often  see  the  theory  set  forth  in  modern  fiction.  The  experience 
which  refutes  it  is  also  set  forth  by  the  greatest  makers  of  fiction. 

I  can  imagine  no  surer  antidote  to  the  view  of  life  which  makes 
a  grande  passion  all  in  all  than  to  read  Tolstoy’s  Anna  Karenina. 
It  is  a  better  antidote  than  the  pages  of  Petronius,  for  the  passion 
it  depicts  is  far  nobler.  Tolstoy’s  work  is  no  piece  of  Christian 
special  pleading.  It  does  not  exhibit  passion  as  merely  sensual  or 
as  the  fruit  of  the  Dead  Sea.  As  we  read  of  the  love  of  Vronsky 
and  Anna,  we  are  ready  to  think  that  at  its  zenith  it  represents 
something  from  one  point  of  view  infinitely  fuller  and  richer 
than  is  conceivable  in  a  life  which  renounces  such  things  as 
unlawful.  But  the  awful  Nemesis,  the  decay  in  the  quality  of 
the  love  itself,  the  dwindling  of  the  two  personalities,  the  misery 
at  the  close,  are  parts  of  the  whole  as  actually  realised.  They 
are  parts  of  what  the  dream  becomes  when  it  is  enacted  on  the 
actual  theatre  of  life  in  which  innumerable  other  human  interests 
and  forces  are  at  work,  besides  the  love  of  those  two  human 
beings.  Their  story  is  an  experimental  proof  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  fact  never  better  stated  than  by  a  German — George 
William  Hegel — that  the  assumption  that  passion  represents  the 
self  w-hich  should  be  realised  is  false,  and  issues,  not  in  self- 
realisation,  but  in  deterioration  ;  and  that  the  paradox  is  true 
that  self-realisation  comes  by  self-denial.  “By  an  evil  loving  of 
myself,”  says  the  Imitation,  “I  lost  myself  and  by  seeking  Thee 
alone  I  found  both  myself  and  Thee.”  As  a  theory  which  applies 
only  to  individuals,  and  to  the  short  time  in  which  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  passion  are  realised,  and  only  to  the  favoured  few 
for  whom  they  are  realised,  the  pagan  theory  may  have  some 
plausibility.  But  how  about  the  sequel  even  for  them?  And 
how  about  the  masses  of  mankind  who  cannot  even  realise  at 
the  time  as  much  as  Anna  and  Vronsky  realised?  The  question 
does  not  bear  consideration  or  discussion.  It  is  only  the  blind 
credulity  which  passion  retains,  even  in  an  age  which  boasts 
of  being  guided  by  cautious  experience,  which  allows  it  to  be 
asked.  The  theory  can  only  be  translated  into  a  practical  one 
at  all  for  any  large  section  of  humanity  by  the  programme — “a 
year  or  so  of  complete  self-realisation  in  passion,  and  then 
suicide.”  Anna’s  fate  was  no  accident. 
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A  thirst  for  the  triumph  of  love  is  one  of  the  two  most  imperious 
forces  which  revolt  against  the  Christian  theory,  A  thirst  for  the 
triumph  of  arms  and  of  pride  is  the  other.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  joys  of  victorious  battle  for  a  great  nation  give  a  wave 
of  deep  feeling,  a  sense  of  intense  life  which  men  could  not 
know  without  it.  But  the  present  war-spirit  in  Germany  goes 
far  to  vindicate  Christianity  in  this  field  as  the  psychology 
of  Tolstoy’s  work  vindicates  it  in  the  other.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  case,  the  theory  at  its  very  best  holds  in  its  fulness  only 
for  one  nation.  And  it  holds  for  that  one  nation  in  success  only. 
Mr,  Cramb’s  translation  of  Bernhardi’s  alternative,  indeed,  is 
“dominion  or  death.” 

It  was  surely  the  world’s  long  experience  of  these  elementary 
facts  of  actual  life  which  gave  to  the  wonderful  vision  which 
Christianity  suggested  of  the  victorious  and  world-wide  king¬ 
dom  of  peace,  and  self-restraint  and  universal  brotherhood, 
a  radiance  which  made  it  all-conquering.  Pagan  happiness 
had  been  in  its  most  rational  form  bound  up  with  wealth, 
health,  honour  and  success.  Aristotle’s  magnanimous  man 
presented  a  higher  ideal  than  the  crude  warrior  ideal.  But 
it  offered  no  beatitudes  for  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Therefore,  when  the  new  ideal  came  on  a  world  for 
which  selfishness  had  become  sated  with  lust  and  saturated  in 
disappointment,  it  carried  all  before  it.  It  was  only  an  ideal. 
It  had  not  yet  been  tried  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  its 
boldness  in  proposing  to  find  joy  and  success  where  the  best 
thinkers  had  not  dared  to  hope  for  anything  but  misery  took  the 
world  by  storm.  All  this  has  been  said  so  often  that  it  is  by 
some  regarded  as  a  platitude  to  repeat  it.  But  this  means  that 
it  has  for  many  become  stale.  It  has  become  a  mere  familiar 
formula  of  which  they  no  longer  realise  the  significance.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  world  is  now  rejecting  Christianity  because 
it  is  ceasing  to  understand  what  it  is.  But  we  shall  appreciate 
its  significance  again  as  our  forefathers  did  if  the  pagan  warrior 
ideal,  the  dark  background  which  set  forth  for  them  the  radiance 
of  the  new  Beatitudes,  becomes  once  more  rampant.  The  out¬ 
burst  of  courage,  pity,  self-denial,  and  righteous  indignation 
elicited  by  the  war  spirit  in  England  has  fanned  the  smouldering 
embers  of  Christian  ideals  among  our  own  countrymen,  and 
effectually  proved  that  they  are  not  extinct.  The  German 
warriors  themselves  will  look  in  vain  in  their  defeat  for  succour 
from  those  Christian  ideals  which  their  own  war-spirit  has 
wantonly  but  effectively  killed  <  and  no  redemption  can  be  found 
for  the  defeated  and  the  unsuccessful  in  the  philosophy  of  life 
which  that  spirit  represents.  It  has  no  Beatitudes  for  the  poor. 
It  has  none  for  the  conquered. 
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Yet  the  talk  of  the  failure  of  Christianity  is  prompted  in  some 
degree  by  real  facts  of  experience.  The  modern  Prussian  revolts 
from  it,  and  the  grounds  assigned  for  that  revolt,  deserve  frank 
consideration.  In  a  vivid  sentence,  a  German  writer  has  depicted 
the  failure  of  Christianity  to  destroy  “the  brutal  German  joy  of 
battle.”  Euskin,  in  his  Fors  Clavigera,  asserts  that  the  German 
does  not  know  even  the  meaning  of  the  words  “meekness”  and 
“mercy.”  Mr.  Cramb  declares  that  for  thirty  generations 
Germany  has  struggled  “to  see  with  eyes  that  were  not  her  eyes, 
to  worship  a  God  that  was  not  her  God,  to  live  with  a  world- 
vision  that  was  not  her  world- vision,  to  strive  for  a  Heaven  that 
was  not  her  Heaven.”  And  Heine  has  prophesied  that  “the  day 
will  come  wdien  the  old  stone  gods  will  arise  from  the  silent 
ruins  and  rub  the  dust  of  a  thousand  years  from  their  eyes.  Thor 
with  his  giant  hammer  will  at  last  spring  up  and  shatter  to  bits 
the  Gothic  Cathedrals.”  This  alleged  incompatibility  of  the 
national  character  with  Christian  ideals  is  invoked  by  young 
Germany  as  proving  the  failure  of  Christianity  as  a  universal 
religion,  and  as  justifying  its  revolt. 

Dissatisfaction  with  Christianity  is  no  doubt  reinforced  by 
a  certain  element  of  hyprocrisy  which  ensues  from  a  Christian 
civilisation.  Mr.  Stiggins  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  are  the  incidental 
outcome  of  a  Christian  civilisation.  And  those  who  want  to 
break  loose  point  with  satisfaction  to  such  fruits  of  a  gospel 
externally  professed  and  internally  rejected.  In  a  similar  spirit, 
when  romanticists  idealise  a  holy  war  and  sigh  for  the  days 
when  men  took  up  arms  for  the  Holy  Rood,  their  pagan-minded 
critics  point  with  a  jeer  to  the  dissipated  conduct  which  history 
records  among  the  crusading  armies.  Such  attacks  are,  in  fact, 
largely  a  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  ideal  which  is  so  easily 
defaced  by  human  weakness  or  hypocrisy,  as  dirt  at  once 
arrests  the  attention  in  a  bright  light.  But  they  are  rhetorically 
telling,  and  enable  the  man  who  dislikes  Christianity  to  sneer 
at  it  with  some  effect. 

In  the  full  tide  of  youth  and  life  and  passion  many  experience 
this  feeling  that  Christianity  has  failed.  A  religion  which  con¬ 
secrates  self-denial  appears  to  them  simply  unnatural  except  for 
born  saints.  Their  own  nature  breaks  like  a  torrent  through  the 
weak  opposition  raised  by  the  Gospel  ideal.  But  this  fact,  even 
when  recognised  and  admitted  to  the  full,  only  brings  us  back  to 
the  point  I  have  already  insisted  on.  It  is  quite  true  that  undis¬ 
ciplined  human  nature  in  full  tide  makes  a  very  strong  protest 
against  Christianity.  But  undisciplined  human  nature  does  not 
indicate  a  practical  alternative.  The  unchecked  realisation  of  its 
imperious  instincts  spells  disaster.  And  we  are  thus  driven  to 
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look  for  a  higher  nature  which  may  be  developed  by  training  and 
self-restraint,  and  prove  a  better  guide.  The  ideal  of  self- 
realisation,  by  the  very  process  of  self-denial,  is  directed,  not  to 
self-extinction,  but  to  finding  that  better  nature  and  truer  self. 
It  involves,  no  doubt,  for  many  a  tremendous  initial  effort  and 
act  of  faith,  and  for  large  numbers  such  a  faith  seems  too 
impracticable  to  be  even  attempted.  But  its  results  when  it  has 
been  put  to  the  trial  have  largely  justified  it. 

When  a  man  protests  that  his  nature  is  not  Christian,  and 
that  he  cannot  find  inspiration  in  the  Christian  ideal,  he  says 
what  is  in  some  sense  unanswerable,  because  we  cannot  dispute 
a  man’s  testimony  as  to  his  own  sensations.  If  his  sensations 
are  to  decide  the  matter  for  him,  that  is  an  end  of  it.  But  he 
gives  to  sensation  an  authority  in  determining  his  religion  which 
we  should  be  slow  to  allow  it  in  any  other  field.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  regard  the  case  as  already  decided  against  him,  if  we 
begin  with  an  absolute  faith  in  the  Christian  ideal,  and,  in  testing 
how  it  actually  w^orks,  look  in  the  first  instance  at  a  broad  field 
of  life  rather  than  at  an  individual  case,  we  find  our  faith  on  the 
whole  justified.  The  incidental  failure  is  only  parallel  to  other 
failures  attaching  to  nature’s  successes — to  disease  in  the  body 
so  wonderfully  made  for  health,  to  the  waste  of  individual  life 
which  often  accompanies  preservation  of  the  type. 

And,  moreover,  the  Christian  account  of  human  nature  can 
place  its  critic’s  objections — can  find  room  for  them  and  for 
him.  When  the  German  critic  complains  that  his  nature  is  not 
Christian,  the  Christian  replies  that  he  is  not  surprised,  for 
original  sin  has  corrupted  human  nature  in  Italy  and  England 
as  well  as  in  Germany.  It  is  no  new  discovery  that  the  lower 
nature  is  often  stronger  than  the  higher.  This  is  the  “hardness 
of  heart”  which  is  the  eternal  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
Gospel.  And  the  Christian  scheme  prescribes  as  the  best  antidote 
a  certain  degree  of  self-denial  which  is  calculated  to  soften  and 
un-Germanise  the  heart — to  starve  the  anima  naturaliter  pagana 
and  find  the  anima  naturaliter  Christiana.  When  the  German 
proceeds  to  object  that  he  is  quite  indisposed  to  take  any  such 
disagreeable  medicine,  that  the  treatment  prescribed  involves 
acting  on  an  ideal  which  does  not  inspire  him,  and  that  he  cannot 
''ct  without  an  inspiring  motive,  the  Christian  again  recognises 
this  as  normal — only  the  Christian  language  is  different  from  the 
German.  The  Christian  says  that  he  needs  grace  to  overcome 
the  results  of  original  sin.  He  bids  him  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  him  love  what  is  right,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  old  collect, 
“recta  sapere.”  The  two  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  grace 
correspond  to  the  most  disheartening  facts  of  general  experience 
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— facts  which,  no  doubt,  we  may  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  justice  of  Providence.  The  one  involves  a  handicap  arising 
from  what  is  not  a  man’s  own  fault.  The  other  recognises 
dependence  on  a  force  outside  our  own  power.  We  are  respon¬ 
sible,  and  yet  the  conditions  for  success  are  not,  it  seems,  within 
our  reach.  But  at  all  events  such  doctrines  do  fit  in  with  the 
experienced  facts  of  life — from  which  we  cannot  escape.  The 
doctrines  are  in  no  danger  of  being  disproved  by  experience.  We 
know  where  we  are  and  what  to  expect.  And  if  we  have  faith 
we  believe  that  the  benevolent  Power  who  allowed  the  handicap 
will  give  the  help  necessary  to  overcome  it  if  we  do  our  part. 
Christianity  has  so  clearly  faced  the  existence  of  the  handicap 
in  our  lower  nature  that  it  constantly  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  early  religious  training  to  neutralise  it.  It  knows  that  it  takes 
generations  completely  to  Christianise  the  ideals  of  a  race.  The 
fact  that  the  Prussians  were  worshippers  of  Odin  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  rest  of  the  German  Empire  had  long  been 
Christian,  is  likely  enough  to  keep  the  pagan  instinct  in  a  more 
active  condition  in  that  country  than  among  its  neighbours. 

While  the  w^ar  ideal  in  the  Prussian  corresponds  largely  to  his 
latent  paganism,  the  Christian  element  in  the  English  war  ideal 
is  partly  due,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  latent  survival  of  medifeval 
chivalry — when  Kings  would  serve  at  table  their  royal  prisoners 
of  war.  And  this  mediaeval  war-spirit  is  possible  because  there 
is  a  side  of  the  soldier’s  career  which  is  intensely  Christian. 

“A  soldier,”  writes  Cardinal  Newman,  ‘‘comes  more  nearly 
than  a  King  to  the  pattern  of  Christ.  He  is  not  only  strong,  but 
he  is  weak.  He  does  and  he  suffers.  He  succeeds  through  a 
risk.  Half  his  time  is  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  half  of  it  on 
the  bed  of  pain.  And  he  does  this  for  the  sake  of  others.  He 
defends  us  by  it.  We  are  indebted  to  him.  We  gain  by  his 
loss.  We  are  at  peace  by  his  warfare.” 

But  again,  war  does  in  some  sense  illustrate  the  true  nature 
of  life,  as  a  Christian  views  life,  which  we  fail  to  re?  i.-  in  the 
moral  drowsiness  which  a  long  peace  is  apt  to  brinr  .  l  i 
mere  platitude  to  say  that  our  life  is  a  warfare,  h  hset'u!  v 
purposeful  life — the  life  that  is  worth  while — has  a  do?  -  riii  ii  ".v 
to  war.  It  is  a  struggle  for  high  aims  against  obstacib^  1';/ 
desideratum  of  life  is  to  find  the  ideal  aim  which  is  an  au.r:i,,ii> 
motive  for  the  constant  effort  which  this  implies.  Faith  in  tiiv. 
aim  and  courage  and  energy  are  priceless  boons.  Muth  rerloren, 
alles  verloren.  This  German  proverb  suggests  how  indispensable 
for  happiness  is  the  chief  quality  called  out  by  war.  Strenuous 
action  is  the  true  recipe  against  sensuality.  It  is  the  condition 
of  a  useful  life.  Scott  used  to  say  that  Byron  might  have  been 
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a  good  man  had  some  great  cause  come  in  his  way  and  inspired 
him.  The  pagan  warrior  undergoes  great  hardship,  but  he 
misses  its  true  raison  d’etre  and  its  true  reward  which  is  to  raise 
human  nature  above  self-indulgence.  He  looks  for  repayment  at 
the  end  in  an  intoxication  of  pride  in  conquest,  and  generally  in 
a  glut  of  sensuality  as  compensation  for  his  term  of  self-denial. 
But  the  ideal  Christian  knight  who  is  urged  to  fight  by  the  desire 
to  see  wrong  righted,  and  who  finds  happiness  in  right  prevail¬ 
ing,  comes  also  to  look  on  military  self-denial  as  a  good  in  itself. 
There  is  a  reflection  of  this  in  the  English  soldier  of  to-day.  The 
punctuality,  the  officer’s  care  for  his  men,  military  obedience, 
the  precise  attendance  to  dress  and  accoutrement,  the  constant 
self-discipline  which  the  day’s  drill  calls  out — these  are  all  relics 
of  Christian  chivalry.  So  much  is  this  so  that  the  Jesuits  base 
their  rule  on  that  of  an  army. 

Again,  the  constant  risk  to  life,  accompanied  by  the  need  for 
action  and  the  aim  at  doing  great  things,  realises  vividly  the 
great  Christian  paradox  of  human  life  as  a  whole — that  life  is 
everything  and  nothing.  St.  Ignatius’s  maxim,  “Work  as  though 
you  w’ere  to  live  for  ever ;  be  as  detached  as  though  you  were  to 
die  to-morrow,”  is  precisely  expressed  in  a  soldier’s  strenuousness 
and  in  the  risks  he  takes.  The  national  cause  can  inspire  us 
intensely  only  if  we  feel  that  life  is  in  some  sense  great ;  yet  if 
we  are  to  succeed  it  can  only  be  by  a  courage  which  willingly  and 
constantly  risks  death.  The  cause  is  felt  to  be  so  great  that  the 
sacrifice  of  his  owm  life,  and  of  many  lives  to  attain  it,  is 
insignificant. 

War,  then,  creates  greatness  of  soul — the  first  condition  of 
individual  goodness.  When  we  learn  that  the  men  we  thought 
incurably  selfish  have  gone  to  the  front,  and  that  crime  has 
diminished  in  England  fifty  per  cent.,  we  see  consequences  of  a 
common  cause.  We  find  unworthy  jealousies  and  rivalries  in 
abeyance.  We  see  foolish  political  campaigns  collapse  in  the 
presence  of  stern  realities.  We  observe  men  whose  ambitions  had 
been  set  on  petty  social  distinctions  and  triumphs,  transferring 
their  energy  to  work  for  the  common  good.  We  see  superfluous 
energy  which  had  invented  enterprises  really  useless  to  give  itself 
scope  directed  to  the  all-important  end.  War  gives  that  for 
which  all  life  cries  out — a  great  motive  which  may  inspire  us  to 
work  unselfishly  for  the  general  welfare,  and  raise  us  above  what 
is  petty  and  selfish.  The  struggle  for  success  is  transfigured  when 
that  success  is  no  longer  merely  personal,  but  the  success  of  a 
common  cause.  I  do  not  say  that  the  German  gains  none  of  this 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Fatherland,  but  his  orgies  of  cruelty  and 
excess  are  a  deliberate  renunciation  of  the  best.  War  by  intensi- 
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fying  the  whole  of  human  nature  leads  to  forced  growths.  It 
brings  what  is  latent  at  once  to  the  surface — what  is  potential  it 
calls  into  action.  It  makes  the  Christian  at  heart  more  deeply 
Christian.  It  makes  the  pagan  at  heart  more  evidently  pagan. 

Since  writing  the  above  remarks  I  have  read  the  interesting 
essay  on  the  “Illusions  of  War”  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement  of  October  22nd,  and  it  raises  a  question 
which  bears  closely  on  the  above  remarks.  This  writer  deals — 
as  I  have  dealt — with  the  war-spirit  and  its  effects.  But  he 
appears  to  see  only  one  spirit  common  to  both  sides — an  ignoble 
one.  He  traces  with  extreme  subtlety  the  national  spirit  which 
in  time  of  war  makes  each  side  blacken  the  character  of  the 
enemy — makes  the  German  see  perfidious  England  in  every 
Englishman,  the  Englishman  see  brutal  Germany  in  every 
German.  This  is  very  true ;  but  the  writer’s  analysis  surely 
falls  curiously  short  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  indiscriminate 
conclusion  that  he  draws  when  he  writes  :  — 

“There  seems  to  us  to  be  nothing  human  or  spiritual  in  the  German 
invective  against  us.  It  is  not  Germans  who  speak,  but  Germany,  and 
in  what  they  say  is  expressed  everything  we  hate  in  Germany  .  .  .  and  this 
is  what  these  hostile  utterances  are  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  thought  in 
them,  but  only  the  sensual  passion  of  hatred  disguising  itself  as  thought, 
and  the  more  absurd  because  of  its  disguise.” 

This  absolute  identification  of  the  spirit  animating  hostile 
utterances  on  either  side,  as  though  they  were  necessarily  equally 
unjust,  is  surely  curiously  wanting  in  subtlety.  Or,  rather, 
perhaps  it  may  be  termed  an  instance  of  that  subtlety  which  over¬ 
looks  the  obvious  in  its  search  for  the  less  obvious.  It  has  also 
something  of  the — 

“Candour  that  spares  its  foes  and  ne’er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends.” 

It  is  not  the  arrogant  national  self-sufficiency,  as  this  writer 
supposes,  but  a  plain  sense  of  fact,  that  makes  us  see,  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  sees,  that  the  spirit  of  the  English  Army  is  far 
removed  from  that  wffiich  repels  us  in  the  German  Army.  It  is 
a  plain  fact,  written  large  in  history,  that  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  warlike  spirit.  The  spirit  of  the  Black  Prince,  who 
served  his  royal  captive  at  table,  is  not  that  of  Achilles,  Homer’s 
hero,  whose  “soul  was  pitiless.”  And  either  spirit  may  attach  to 
groups  of  men  as  well  as  to  individuals.  A  corporate  spirit  is  a 
most  real  thing,  though  its  operation  is  subtle  and  hard  to  trace 
in  detail.  The  theory  that  the  principles  of  honour,  chivalry, 
and  humanity  are  out  of  place  in  war  has  undoubtedly  deeply 
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tainted  the  German  Army,  and  removed  its  spirit  poles  apart 
from  that  of  the  English.  It  is  not  merely  the  enemies  of 
Germany,  but  its  friends — like  Mr.  Cramb — who  have  noted  its 
return  to  the  pitiless  pagan  warrior  ideal.  The  brutal  massacres 
of  German  soldiers  sickened  Captain  Napier  and  the  English 
officers — their  allies — during  the  Danish  War  of  1807.  Now 
such  acts  are  defended  and  multiplied  in  accordance  with  an 
avowed  theory.  English  soldiers  are  fully  ready  to  do  honour  to 
magnanimity  in  their  foes.  Their  war-spirit  does  not  tend  to 
blind  them  to  signs  of  it.  They  have  in  the  present  campaign 
given  full  credit  to  German  courage,  while  they  have  been  dis¬ 
gusted  by  German  inhumanity.  The  writer  in  the  Times  seems 
to  me  to  utilise  his  subtle  analysis  of  what,  when  once  it  is 
clearly  stated,  is  an  undeniable  truism — that  when  nations  are 
at  war  individuals  concentrate  their  hostile  national  prejudices 
on  individual  opponents — in  order  to  support  the  paradox  that 
they  lose  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  a  generous  soldier 
and  a  cruel  one ;  that  both  are  for  the  combatant  in  time  of  war 
the  fictions  of  a  blinding  illusion  which  sees  all  the  good  on  his 
own  side,  all  the  bad  on  that  of  his  opponent.  No  doubt,  the 
individual  German  may  be  unjustly  hated  for  crimes  which 
are  not  his.  There  are  kindly  and  honourable  soldiers  in  the 
German  Army  who  may  be  detested  for  the  corporate  spirit 
they  do  not  share.  So  far  my  contention  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Times  wTiter.  But  according  to  the  somewhat  indis¬ 
criminate  analysis  of  the  Times,  a  hateful  national  spirit  would 
seem  to  be  non-existent,  or  if  existent  to  be  unperceivable  by 
the  blinded  partisan.  The  hatred  is  (he  seems  to  hold)  on  both 
sides  equally  the  inevitable  irrational  consequence  of  war,  however 
waged.  It  is  instinctive  a  priori  hatred  for  the  enemy  of  one’s 
country. 

In  point  of  fact,  in  the  present  war  quite  a  different  feeling 
has  supervened,  namely,  indignation  aroused  by  specific  acts 
of  tyranny,  brutality  and  treachery  which  are  not  at  all  the 
universal  conditions  of  war.  The  peculiar  hatred  they  arouse 
in  our  men  is  not  a  universal  accompaniment  of  war.  There  was 
nothing  like  it  in  English  feeling  towards  the  Boers.  Our 
soldiers  have  their  full  share  of — 

“  ...  The  stern  joy  that  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.” 

Letters  from  the  front  have  shown  their  great  readiness  to  appre¬ 
ciate  occasional  signs  of  magnanimity,  fair  play  or  humanity  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  Illusions  of  War  which  the  Times 
writer  so  ably  analyses  are  an  unquestionable  fact,  but  they  are 
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not  SO  blinding  as  to  make  us  unable  to  distinguish  humanity 
from  cruelty,  treachery  from  the  sense  of  honour.  The  writer 
appears  to  think  that  to  discover  that  the  enemy  is  a  man  and 
not  a  devil,  proves  that  we  were  wrong  in  accusing  him  of  crimes 
which  are,  after  all,  the  crimes  of  men  and  not  of  devils ;  that 
to  prove  him  human  proves  him  also  to  be  humane. 

One  other  point.  There  is,  I  think,  a  good  side  to  the  feeling 
against  the  abstract  German  or  abstract  Englishman  in  time  of 
war  which  this  writer  unreservedly  deplores  as  “the  sensual 
passion  of  hatred.”  The  soldier  on  the  battlefield  hates  the 
ideal  incarnation  of  evil  rather  than  the  man  he  kills.  This 
makes  the  slaying  of  a  fellow-man  possible  to  one  whose  attitude 
is  still  Christian.  The  hatred  is  not  for  an  individual  man,  but 
for  the  evil  cause  he  is  regarded  as  embodying.  It  is  an  indigna¬ 
tion  against  wrong,  though  he  who  feels  it  may  be  mistaken  in 
his  judgment  of  the  cause.  This  applies  in  a  measure  to  German 
and  English  soldiery  alike,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 

It  supplies,  moreover,  the  true  answer  to  a  common  defence 
advanced  on  behalf  of  German  brutality.  The  German  often 
justifies  treachery  and  cruelty  which  no  English  soldier  would 
be  induced  to  practise  by  a  characteristically  German  logic. 
“War  is  intrinsically  unchristian,”  he  says,  “therefore  Christian 
scruples  are  out  of  place  in  it.”  This  argument  has  the  fault  of 
mere  logic  which  is  often  false  to  facts.  It  ignores  the  patent  fact 
that  many  soldiers  actually  do  their  work  in  the  Christian  spirit 
which  Cardinal  Newman  has  described  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  and  that  many  more  are  not  without  a  touch  of  that  spirit. 
It  ignores  also  the  explanation  of  that  fact — namely,  the  sense  of 
duty  and  the  holy  indignation  against  wrongdoing  or  oppression 
which  may  make  a  soldier  feel  in  some  cases  that  he  is  God’s 
minister  of  vengeance.  He  is  angry,  but  he  sins  not.  Something 
of  this  may  exist  in  him  who  defends  his  country  against  those 
whom  he  deems  wanton  aggressors  against  all  that  is  dearest  and 
most  sacred  to  him.  His  anger  is  not  “the  sensual  passion  of 
hatred”  against  a  fellow'-man,  but  anger  against  a  great  wrong 
of  which  he  considers  himself  the  appointed  avenger.  This 
spirit  may  touch  any  patriot  who  thinks  his  country’s  enemy 
a  wrongdoer,  but  it  is  obviously  far  more  natural  and  strong 
when  there  are  dastardly  crimes  to  be  avenged,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  strong  over  the  weak  to  be  redressed.  Thus  it  is  likely 
to  have  no  inconsiderable  place  among  English  soldiers  in  the 
present  struggle. 


Wilfrid  Ward. 
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To  say  that  M.  Paul  Claudel  is  a  celebrated  writer  would 
assuredly  be  to  exaggerate.  In  France  his  works — if  not  bis  name 
— are  known  only  to  an  dite,  which  is  for  the  greater  part  com¬ 
posed  of  “youngsters,”  and  which  includes  some  fervent  en¬ 
thusiasts.  In  England,  where  Nietzsche  and  Dostoievsky  have 
only  just  been  “discovered,”  and  where  the  greatest  of  European 
thinkers  and  writers  generally  begin  to  get  knowm  when  they 
are  already  old-fashioned  elsewhere,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  name  of  M.  Claudel  is  practically  unknowm.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  in  Germany  that  M.  Claudel’s  reputation  has  farthest 
spread — and  this  phenomenon  shows  once  more  the  very  remark¬ 
able  interest  taken  beyond  the  Rhine  in  the  most  heterogeneous 
products  of  the  French  intellect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not 
a  French  writer  of  note — be  he  philosopher,  or  historian,  or 
novelist,  or  essayist,  or  dramatist,  or  poet — who  has  not  seen 
one  or  many  of  his  works  translated  into  German.  The  last  of 
M.  Paul  Claudel’s  dramas,  V Annonce  faite  a  Marie,  was  staged 
in  Paris  by  the  Theatre  de  TCEuvre  on  December  21st,  1912;  it 
was  subsequently  given,  in  French,  at  Strasbourg  and  Frankfurt ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1913  a  German  version  was  acted  at  the 
celebrated  Hellerau  Theatre,  near  Dresden,  where  a  brilliant 
success  was  achieved.  The  popularity  of  this  piece  in  Germany, 
where  the  symbolism  of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  the  mysticism 
of  Hauptmann,  have  obtained  such  triumphs,  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that  it  is  characterised  by  a  profoundly  mystical  spirit, 
which  finds  realistic  expression  on  the  stage. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyse  M.  Paul  Claudel’s  work,  and  to 
discuss  the  question  as  to  why  his  popularity  has  not  so  far 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  a  relatively  small  circle,  let  us  in  the 
orthodox  manner  introduce  the  man  himself  to  our  readers.  Much 
as  it  may  surprise  those  who  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  an 
irreducible  antinomy  exists  between  the  work  of  the  poet  and  that 
of  the  hard-headed  and  practical  official,  M.  Paul  Claudel — who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  contemporary  France — is  a  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  Consular  service.  In  this  capacity  he  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  United  States  and  in  China — the  poems  forming 
the  Cinq  grandee  Odes  are  dated  from  Tientsin  and  Shanhaikwan. 
In  1908  he  rerumed  to  Europe,  where  he  has  been  Consul  at 
Prague  and  Consul-General  at  Frankfurt ;  in  1914  he  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  Consulate-General  at  Hamburg,  where  he  now  is. 
M.  Paul  Claudel,  albeit  a  poet,  is  thus  in  nowise  a  dreamer;  and 
his  intellectual  and  aesthetic  development  having  taken  place  for 
the  greater  part  in  foreign  countries,  he  has  not  been  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the  coteries  and  cenacles  that  play  so  prominent 
a  rdle  in  the  literary  life  of  Paris.  This  may  explain  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  M.  Claudel,  the  marked  individuality  which  charac¬ 
terises  his  writings,  the  “singularity”  of  the  position  occupied 
by  him  in  the  world  of  letters.  And  it  is  welcome  novelty  to 
find  a  writer  who,  far  removed  from  the  capital  and  the  intrigues 
there  spun,  from  all  the  undercurrents  created  by  the  jealousies 
and  rivalries  of  hostile  factions,  owes  his  prestige  to  nothing  save 
his  own  talent. 

When  we  look  at  the  map  we  find,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
He  de  France  and  adjacent  to  it,  a  district  known  as  Le  Tardenois, 
separating  the  He  de  France  from  Champagne.  In  that  part  of 
Le  Tardenois  formed  by  the  triangle  Laon-Soissons-Eheims, 
M.  Claudel  has  placed  the  scene  of  all  those  dramas  of  his  which 
take  place  on  French  soil.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  author’s  home  is  here ;  and  M.  Claudel  has  once  again 
illustrated  the  admirable  attachment  of  Frenchmen  to  the  foyer 
and  the  terre  natale.  Born  and  brought  up  here,  the  future  author 
of  V Amionce  faite  a  Marie  was  sent  at  seventeen  to  a  Paris  lycee 
in  order  to  complete  his  school  education.  His  sojourn  in  the 
capital  lasted  eight  years,  from  1885  till  1893 ;  and  these  years, 
it  is  well  to  remember,  were  those  of  the  tidal  wave  of  Symbolism. 
M.  Claudel,  then  a  young  student  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Stephan  Mallarme ;  and 
he  read  Rimbaud  with  delight.  Although  he  never  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  movement,  the  latter  was  not  without  exercising 
its  influence  on  him.  And  this  influence  has  not  been  a  happy 
one.  Symbolism  may  be  regarded  as  having  constituted,  first 
and  foremost,  a  reaction  against  the  coarse  materialism  and  odious 
vulgarity  of  the  Naturalists.  Hence  its  sentimentalism  carried 
to  excess,  its  mysticism  that  degenerated  into  anarchy.  The 
materialism  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  placed 
intolerable  restrictions  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  horizon  of 
mankind ;  hence  the  love  of  the  Symbolists  for  everything  new 
and  rare,  hence  also  their  hatred  of  all  barriers,  and  consequently 
of  all  traditions.  If  Symbolism  was  essentially  a  revolt  against 
materialism  and  “intellectualism,”  it  was  also  a  revolt  against 
authority  of  any  kind.  None  of  the  “artistic  revolutions”  an¬ 
nounced  almost  daily  by  enthusiastic  apostles  who  dreamed  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  Victor  Hugo  ever  took  place  ;  and  that  which 
Symbolism  accomplished  most  completely  and  successfully  was 
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the  destruction  of  tradition.  Liberty  became  a  fetish,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  its  banner  literary  licentiousness  became  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  In  other  words,  Symbolism  created  nothing,  at  all 
events  nothing  durable ;  but  it  destroyed  a  good  deal.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fact  of  the  years  of  his  early  youth 
in  Paris  having  coincided  with  those  of  the  greatest  triumph  of 
this  anarchical  movement,  has  been  instrumental  in  producing 
much  of  that  obscurity  which  has  proved  such  an  obstacle  to 
M.  Paul  Claudel’s  popularity. 

The  destruction  of  tradition  by  Symbolism  appears  the  more 
deplorable  when  we  witness  the  difficulty  experienced  by  a  writer 
like  M.  Paul  Claudel,  who  in  other  respects  is  so  near  to  Clas¬ 
sicism,  in  expressing  really  profound  thought  in  clear  language. 
Unlike  a  Maeterlinck  or  a  Eodenbach,  M.  Claudel — who  is  of  true 
French  stock — never  abuses  the  mysterious  and  incompre¬ 
hensible,  he  never  distracts  our  attention  by  the  introduction  into 
his  dramas  of  notions  devoid  of  all  substance,  and  the  meaning 
of  which  we  search  for  in  vain.  The  obscurity  of  the  Symbolists 
is  a  necessity  invented  in  order  to  conceal  the  hollowness  of 
fictions  on  which  the  entire  structure  of  the  work — poem  or  novel 
or  drama  or  philosophical  tract — depends.  The  obscurity  of 
M.  Claudel,  on  the  contrary,  is  anything  but  a  necessity;  it  is 
a  superfluous  envelope.  His  dramas  are  dramas  of  action,  essen¬ 
tially  concrete  and  vigorous.  The  only  connection  between  him 
and  Symbolism  is  to  be  found  in  the  excessively  great  liberty 
which  he  allows  himself  in  the  choice  of  his  means  of  expression. 
In  other  words,  M.  Claudel  is  an  “individualist,”  and  Symbolism 
even  more  than  Romanticism  was  the  triumph  of  extreme 
“individualism.”  But  in  no  other  way  is  M.  Claudel  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Symbolists. 

M.  Claudel’s  first  work  was  Tete  d'or,  published  in  1889,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  was  followed  by  La  Ville,  in  1892. 
Neither  work  obtained  any  success,  which  was  not  the  lot  of 
M.  Claudel  till  1901,  when  VArhre  was  published  by  the  Mercure 
de  France.  L'Arhre  contains  five  dramas  :  TSte  d’or  and  La 
Ville,  aforementioned,  le  Repos  du  septibme  Jour,  VEchange, 
la  Jeune  Fille  Violaine.  These  five  dramas  have  been  republished 
since  in  four  volumes,  under  the  general  heading  of  Th6Atre.  In 
1902  appeared  a  volume  of  sketches  of  the  Far  East,  entitled 
Connaissance  de  VEst,  and  in  1905  a  drama  :  Partage  du  Midi. 
But  what  has  made  the  reputation  of  M.  Paul  Claudel,  what  has 
placed  him  on  a  high  pedestal  as  thinker  and  artist,  are  the  two 
dramas  :  Vdtage  (1911)  and  V Annonce  faite  A  Marie  (1912).  And 
last,  not  least,  let  us  mention  the  Cinq  grandes  Odes,  composed 
in  China,  published  in  Paris  in  1909,  and  the  contents  of  which 
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have  somewhat  arbitrarily  been  defined  as  poetry.^  Such  is 
V centre  of  M.  Claudel ;  of  all  these  works  the  best  are  incontestably 
VOtage  and  V Annonce  fdite  a  Marie ;  and  the  most  celebrated 
is  V Annonce. 

The  obscurity  of  which  we  have  spoken  is,  after  all,  a  lesser 
obstacle  to  the  comprehension  of  his  dramas  than  it  is  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  poems.  The  form  itself  of  the  dramas,  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  stage,  renders  clearness  more  indispensable 
here;  and,  compared  with  Cinq  grandes  Odes,  VOtage  and 
V Annonce  are  relatively  clear ;  albeit  very  careful  and  repeated 
reading  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  grasp  the  full  beauty 
and  purport  of  the  latter  works.  Some  passages  in  the  Odes 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  M.  Claudel’s  style.  In  the  first 
Ode  the  poet  converses  with  the  Muses  ; — 

“  Je  vous  ai  reconnu,  6  conseil  complet  des  neuf  Nymphes  intdrieures! 
Phrase  m^rel  engin  profond  du  langage  et  peloton  des  femmes  vivantesl 
Presence  cr4atrice!  Rien  ne  naltrait  si  vous  n’^tiez  neuf  I 
Voici  soudain,  quand  le  po^te  nouveau  combld  de  I’explosion  intelligible, 
La  clameur  noire  de  toute  la  vie  noude  par  le  nombril  dans  la  commotion 
de  la  base, 

S’ouvre  I’accfes 

Faisant  sauter  la  cl6ture,  le  souffle  de  lui-m4me 
Violentant  les  machoires  coupantes, 

Le  fr^missant  Nov4naire  avec  un  cri ! 

Maintenant  il  ne  peut  plus  se  taire!  L ’interrogation  sortie  de  lui-meme, 
comme  du  chanvre 

Aux  femmes  de  journde,  il  I’a  confine  pour  toujours 
Au  savant  choeur  de  I’inextinguible  Echo!  ” 

Is  this  poetry?  Why  this  division  of  prose  into  stanzas?  We 
have,  in  order  to  render  the  thought  a  little  more  intelligible,  not 
strictly  followed  M.  Claudel’s  division  of  the  lines,  preferring  to 
place  each  paragraph  of  the  author  on  a  single  line ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  any  such  division  must  needs  be  wholly  arbitrary. 
Take  again,  the  following  : — 

“Pour  toi,  Mnemosyne,  ces  premiers  vers,  et  la  deflagration  de  I’Ode 
soudaine I 

Ainsi  subitement  du  milieu  de  la  nuit  que  mon  pofeme  de  tous  c6tes  frappe 
comme  I’edat  de  la  foudre  tritourchue! 

Et  nul  ne  peut  pr^voir  oti  soudain  elle  fera  fumer  le  soleil, 

Chene,  ou  mat  de  navire,  ou  Thumble  cheminee,  liquefiant  le  pot  comme 
un  astrel 

0  mon  ame  impatiente !  nous  n  ’etablirons  aucun  chantier  I  nous  ne 
pousserons,  nous  ne  roulerons  aucune  trireme 
Jusqu’k  une  grande  Mediterrande  de  vers  horizontaux, 

(1)  Besides  these,  M.  Claudel  has  written  a  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
iEschylus,  which  he  had  printed  in  Foochow,  and  a  volume  of  art  criticism  and 
metaphysics  entitled  I’Art  'poitique.,  Connaissance  du  Tempt. 
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Pleine  d’iles,  praticable  aux  marchands,  entour^e  par  les  ports  de  tous  les 
peoples  1 

Nous  avons  une  affaire  plus  laborieuse  h  concertei 
Que  ton  retour,  patient  Ulyssel 

Toute  route  perdue  I  sans  relache  pourchass6  et  secouru 
Par  les  dieux  chauds  sur  la  piste,  sans  que  tu  voies  rien  d’eux  que  parfois 
La  nuit  un  rayon  d’or  sur  la  Voile,  et  dans  la  splendeur  du  matin,  un 
moment, 

Une  face  radieuse  aux  yeux  bleus,  une  tete  couronn4e  de  persil, 

Jusqu’a  ce  jour  que  tu  restas  seul!  ” 

We  can  find  numerous  other  singular  similes  like  unto  the 
“Mediterranean  of  horizontal  rhymes”  occurring  above.  M. 
Claudel  speaks  to  us  of  the  “mines  des  larmes  qui  saute,”  of 
“Thaleine  pneumatique,”  of  “la  canicule  du  froid  ” ;  he  compares 
“the  eternal,  salted  sea”  to  a  “great  grey  rose,”  and  elsewhere 
speaks  of  “la  mer  aux  entrailles  de  raisin.”  Singing  the  power 
of  the  poet,  who  does  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by 
Nature,  but  who  wrings  her  secrets  from  her  and  subordinates 
her  to  his  own  needs,  M.  Claudel  apostrophises  the  ghost  of  the 
creator  of  the  Mneid  : — 

“  0  Virgile  sous  la  Vigne  1  la  terre  large  et  f^conde 
N’dtait  pas  pour  toi  de  1 ’autre  cdt6  de  la  haie  comme  une  vache 
Bienveillante  qui  instruit  I’homme  &  I’exploiter  tirant  le  lait  de  son  pis. 
Mais  pour  premier  discours,  6  Latin, 

Tu  ldgif4ras.  Tu  racontes  tout!  il  t’explique  tout,  Cybfele,  il  formule  ta 
fertility, 

Il  est  substitu^  &  la  nature  pour  dire  ce  qu’elle  pense,  mieux  qu’un  bceuf  I 
Voici  le  printemps  de  la  parole,  void  la  temperature  de  Uete.” 

And  then  some  curious  syntactical  constructions,  like  the 
following  :  — 

“  Et  je  tends  les  mains  a  gauche  et  k  droite 
A  fin  qu’aucune  par  moi 

Lacune  dans  la  parfaite  enceinte  qui  est  de  vos  crdatures  existe  1 
“Et  toi  aussi,  bien  que  ce  soit  amer, 

Il  me  faut  enfin  ddaisser  les  bords  de  ton  po^me,  6  Ende,  entre  les  deux 
mondes  I’etendue  de  ses  eaux  pontificales  I  ” 

“Et  de  cet  esprit  et  bruit  que  vous  avez  mis  en  moi, 

Voici  que  j’ai  fait  beaucoup  de  paroles  et  d’histoires  invent^es,  et  personnes 
ensemble  dans  mon  cceur  avec  leurs  voix  diff^rentes. 

Et  maintenant,  suspendu  le  long  d4bat, 

Voici  que  je  m’entends  vers  vous  tout  seul  un  autre  qui  commence 
A  chanter  avec  la  voix  plurielle  comme  le  violon  que  I’archet  prend  sur 
la  double  corde.” 

We  have  given  these  samples  in  order  to  let  the  reader  judge 
the  style  of  M.  Paul  Claudel’s  poetry  when  it  becomes  especially 
difficult  of  comprehension.  There  can  be  no  question  of  its 
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obscurity  in  many  places,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  numerous 
critics  declare  that  they  will  ignore  the  author  until  he  chooses 
to  write  French  properly.  They  reproach  him  with  taking  in¬ 
excusable  liberties  alike  as  regards  rhythm  and  syntax,  with 
exceeding  even  the  widest  bounds  conceded  to  the  individuality 
of  genius.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  confront  M.  Claudel 
with  Bossuet,  with  Voltaire,  with  Anatole  France,  with  Maurice 
Barres,  and  to  condemn  him  on  the  strength  of  this  confrontation. 
And  if  M.  Claudel  were  a  mere  “juggler  of  words,”  a  mere 
revolutionary  for  whom  disharmony  and  asymmetry  and  dis¬ 
sonance  are  aesthetic  principles,  there  would  be  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  But  no  one  will  maintain  this.  And  the  truth  is  more 
likely  to  be  that,  if  M.  Claudel  has  asserted  himself,  and  conquered 
the  elite  of  the  French  world  of  letters,  and  captivated  an  ever- 
increasing  circle  of  devoted  admirers,  it  must  be  because  his  work 
contains  what  in  French  are  called  des  heautes  de  tout  'premier 
ordre.  And  this  beauty,  this  art,  concealed  in  an  undergrowth 
that  renders  it  difficult  of  access,  must  needs  be  the  more  pene¬ 
trating,  the  more  durable,  the  more  un-artificial  and  real,  precisely 
because  it  has  permitted  M.  Claudel  to  survive — nay  to  triumph— 
despite  his  style,  which  was  his  most  dangerous  enemy. 

On  the  debit  side  of  M.  Claudel’s  account  must  be  placed  his 
obscurity.  But  on  the  credit  side  his  lyrical  qualities  must  be 
booked ;  and  not  less  important  is  the  wealth  of  his  vocabulary 
and  the  beauty  of  the  French  that  he  writes.  This  sounds  strange 
and  contradictory ;  for  how  can  a  language  that  is  obscure  be 
beautiful  ?  None  the  less  it  is  so.  Few  writers  of  the  present  day 
have  so  extensive  a  vocabulary  at  their  command ;  and  these 
riches  M.  Claudel  owes  to  the  heterogeneity  of  the  sources 
whence  he  draws  his  inspiration,  and  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Greeks  and  the  Bible.  Only  when  his  works  are  read  carefully, 
and  preferably  viva  voce,  can  the  melodious  language  that  he 
speaks  be  properly  appreciated.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  some 
of  his  critics  should  have  charged  M.  Claudel  with  not  knowing 
French ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  because  he  has  such  an  unusually 
intimate  knowledge  of  it,  such  a  keen  sense  of  its  flexibility  and 
malleability  that  he  has  permitted  himself  perilous  and  sometimes 
questionable  liberties.  Apart  from  the  obscure  passages  of  the 
Odes,  there  are,  in  the  same  book,  pages  of  magnificent  lyrical 
exaltation ;  but  especially  in  his  dramas  is  the  beauty  of 
M.  Claudel’s  language  remarkable.  Certain  scenes  in  VOtage 
and  V Annonce  faite  a  Marie  do  not  yield,  in  point  of  lyrical  beauty, 
to  the  best  pages  in  French  literature.  M.  Claudel  is  a  great 
poet ;  and  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  Muse,  when  he 
suffers  his  lyrical  exaltation  to  expand  unchecked,  he  attains  to 
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heights  from  which  he  can,  in  turn,  excite  enthusiasm  and  not 
merely  admiration.  At  times  that  lyrical  exaltation  bursts  forth 
like  an  impetuous  torrent — notably  in  the  Odes.  At  other  times 
it  is  more  under  control,  like  the  charger  held  in  check  by  the 
hand  that  holds  the  bridle ;  or,  if  you  will,  like  the  silvery  waters 
of  a  great  river  that  roll  calmly  and  Silently  on,  but  whose  depth 
and  power  we  instinctively  feel. 

Another  extremely  valuable  asset  of  M.  Claudel’s  dramas  is  the 
deep  psychological  insight  which  they  reveal.  This  characteristic 
of  his  work  places  him  in  the  grande  lignee  fran^aise,  it  estab¬ 
lishes  his  claim  to  rank  in  the  Classical  tradition.  The  taste  for 
psychological  analysis  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the 
French  Classical  family,  and  M.  Claudel  appears  as  the  descendant 
of  Corneille  and  Eacine,  of  La  Eochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere,  of 
Stendhal  and  Balzac.  There  is  reason  to  be  especially  grateful  to 
M.  Claudel,  in  an  age  when  “action”  and  “realisation”  tend  to 
make  the  young  generation  of  Frenchmen  neglect  both  psychology 
and  art.  The  fashion  of  the  present  hour  is  the  “military  ”  novel ; 
and  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  denying  the  value  of  the  latter, 
inspired  as  it  is  by  the  most  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
bearing  witness  as  it  does  to  what  we  have  elsewhere  called  the 
Eeawakening  of  France.^  The  “military”  novel  bears  abundant 
testimony  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  destinies  of  the  world- 
empire  of  France,  to  the  desire  of  the  young  generation  to  accom¬ 
plish  active  and  practical  work  for  the  nation,  and  to  the  intensity 
of  the  patriotic  feeling  born  anew  after  the  grave  crisis  of  1911. 
The  reproach  to  be  levelled  against  the  apostles  of  Action  is  that 
of  attaching  too  little  importance  to  those  forms  in  which  French 
thought  has  received  its  clearest  and  most  durable  expression ; 
it  is,  also,  that  of  neglecting  too  greatly  the  part  played  by  the 
intellect  in  human  life.  The  jeunesse  intellectuelle  of  to-day  is 
very  much  inclined  to  disparage  the  intellect,  to  place  excessive 
limits  on  its  scope  of  action,  to  call  its  value  for  the  life  of  the 
individual  in  question.  But  this  tendency  to  what  we  may  call 
illuminism,  this  tendency  to  attach  importance  solely  to  “spon¬ 
taneous  inspiration,”  to  the  “subconscious,”  to  the  “inner  experi¬ 
ence” — in  a  word,  this  exaggerated  mysticism  which  often 
wrongly  claims  to  derive  from  the  teaching  of  M.  Bergson — is 
not  without  its  dangers,  the  most  palpable  of  which  is  the  anarchy 
it  must  inevitably  create.  For  the  maintenance  of  order  pre¬ 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  universal  criterion  to  which  appeal 

(1)  Among  recent  “military”  novels,  we  would  mention  especially  M.  Jean 
Variot’s  excellent  book  ics  hasards  de  la  guerre  ;  Le  chemin  de  la  victoire,  by 
M.  Emile  Nolly;  I’AUe  Crisle,  by  M.  Albert-Emile  Sorel ;  1' Appel  des  armes, 
by  M.  Ernest  Psichari.  All  these  appeared  in  1913,  and  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  new  spirit  of  “action  and  realisation”  in  France. 
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may  be  made;  and  the  admirable  order  and  harmony  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  due  to  the  recognition  by  all  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  intellect. 

Far  from  wishing  to  “diminish”  the  intellect,  M.  Claudel 
builds  up,  so  to  speak,  his  dramas  on  it.  Such  dramas  are  essen¬ 
tially  studies  of  individual  psychology,  and  in  this  respect  it  may 
be  said  that  the  author  realises  that  “unity  of  action”  regarded 
by  the  Classics  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  desiderata  of  all  drama.  But  if  M.  Claudel  is  careful  to 
reduce  scenic  action  as  much  as  possible  ;  if  he  prefers,  in  general, 
the  recital  of  events  exterior  to  the  drama  itself,  to  their  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  there  is,  nevertheless,  more  action  in  his  pieces  than 
there  is,  for  instance,  in  those  of  Corneille.  Thus  V Annonce. 
faite  d  Marie  turns,  if  we  may  say  so,  on  an  axis  formed  by  two 
highly  dramatic  actions  :  the  kiss  given  by  Violaine  to  the  leper 
Pierre  Craon,  and  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Mara’s  child. 
Similarly,  I’Otage  revolves  round  the  two  very  dramatic  renun¬ 
ciations  of  Synge  de  Coufontaine  :  the  renunciation  of  her 
betrothed,  and  the  renunciation  of  her  life.  The  staging  of 
M.  Claudel’s  dramas  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  dramas  ;  but  the  “stage  effects  ”  introduced  by  the  former 
do  not  aim  at  producing  a  mere  impression  on  the  spectator’s  nerves, 
they  are  not  something  superfluous  because  exterior  to  the  drama 
itself.  The  dalmatica  worn  by  Violaine  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  V Annonce  faite  a  Marie  symbolises  the  forthcoming 
flight  of  her  who  knows  herself  to  be  condemned  by  the  most 
insidious  and  terrible  disease,  from  the  w'orld  that  will  suffer 
her  no  longer ;  it  enables  us  to  comprehend  better  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  union  contemplated  by  Violaine  with  God.  The 
ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  Angelus  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece 
is  no  mere  “stage”  episode;  its  meaning  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
definite  one,  for  it  is  destined  to  plunge  the  spectator  still  more 
deeply  into  that  atmosphere  of  the  Supernatural  in  which  the 
entire  drama  floats,  so  to  speak.  The  same  meaning  attaches 
to  the  miraculous  ringing  of  the  bells  of  Monsanvierge  at  the 
close.  M.  Claudel  never  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  superfluous 
“stage  effects”;  he  never  seeks  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
that  alone  which,  in  his  dramas,  is  important  :  namely,  the 
“inner  evolution” — if  we  may  thus  express  ourselves — of  his 
personages.  M.  Claudel’s  pieces  are  not  only  essentially,  but 
exclusively,  psychological.  His  personages  contain  within  them¬ 
selves  the  entire  action,  the  entire  thread,  of  the  drama.  The 
conflicts  w'hich  he  shows  us  are  rarely,  and  only  secondarily, 
betw^een  such  personages  and  their  surroundings,  or  between  the 
different  personages  themselves ;  true,  the  divergent  interests  clash 
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occasionally — but  such  clashings,  always  violent,  are  in  the  nature 
of  a  climax  brought  about  in  reality  by  the  struggle  between 
conflicting  forces  within  one  and  the  same  individual.  Violaine  is 
solicited  by  the  rival  forces  of  love  and  pity — of  love  for  Jacques 
Hury ;  of  pity,  first  for  the  leper  Pierre  Craon,  and  afterwards 
for  her  own  sister  Mara  :  and  all  the  other  conflicts  we  witness 
derive  from  that  struggle  within  the  breast  of  Violaine,  in  this 
sense  Uiat  they  would  never  have  developed  had  Violaine  been 
incapable  of  pity.  And  all  the  conflicts  that  we  witness  in  I’Otage 
are  subordinated  to  the  heroic  struggle  of  Synge  de  Coufontaine 
with  herself,  when  she  is  placed  between  her  duty  to  her  cousin, 
to  her  family,  to  her  ancestors — and  her  duty  to  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  the  Hostage  whom  it  is  in  her  power  to  surrender  to  the 
Prefect  of  Napoleon. 

Nothing  is  less  commonplace,  less  stereotyped,  than  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  M.  Claudel.  If  the  language  they  speak  is  too 
elaborate  and  artificial,  their  character  bears  the  very  visible 
impress  of  “reality”  or  truth.  At  first  sight  such  personages 
appear  enigmatical ;  and  even  after  we  have  become  more  intimate 
with  them,  they  remain  somewhat  disquieting  and  disconcerting. 
Those  of  VAnnonce  faite  d  Marie  live  in  an  age  so  totally  different 
from  ours  that  we  can  never  wholly  understand  them.  Synge  de 
Coufontaine  and  her  brother,  in  VOtage,  although  contemporaries 
of  the  Kestoration  of  1815,  belong  by  reason  of  their  mentality 
to  that  ancien  regime  from  which  an  unfathomable  gulf  would 
seem  to  separate  us  of  to-day.  It  pleases  M.  Claudel  to  remove 
the  spectator  very  far  from  the  sphere  of  everyday  existence, 
to  make  him  witness  scenes  and  listen  to  language  to  which  he 
is  not  accustomed,  to  place  him  in  what  we  may  call  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  heroism.  Certainly  are  we  not  accustomed  to  such  heroic 
types  of  the  young  girl  as  Violaine,  who  deliberately — and  know¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  infection — kisses  a  leper  out  of  sheer  pity  and 
because  she  “is  too  happy”  :  she  being,  namely,  on  the  point 
of  celebrating  her  betrothal  to  Jacques  Hury ;  nor,  again,  to  such 
heroines  as  Synge  de  Coufontaine,  who  by  her  own  unaided 
efforts  has  reconstructed,  plot  by  plot,  stone  by  stone,  the  greater 
part  of  that  ancestral  patrimony  which  the  Revolution  had 
destroyed.  Synge  has  seen  the  heads  of  her  parents  fall  under 
the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  and  she  and  her  cousin  Georges  are 
now  the  only  two  survivors  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family 
whose  lignee  ancestrate  stretches  back  to  the  crusades  and  beyond. 
To  this  cousin  she  has  plighted  her  faith,  for  his  wife  and  children 
are  dead,  and  her  innermost  feelings  are  at  one  with  her  sense 
of  duty  towards  a  noble  race  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  die 
out.  But  the  times  are  troubled ;  the  hand  of  the  Scourge  of 
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Europe  lies  heavily  on  the  whole  of  Christendom.  From  the 
Palace  of  the  Tsars  in  the  Kremlin,  Napoleon  at  the  same  time 
issues  decrees  concerning  the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  sends  forth 
secret  orders  concerning  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  now- 
captive  in  France.  Georges  de  Coufontaine  has  rescued  the  Holy 
Father  from  his  prison;  unknown  to  Synge,  he  has  brought  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  to  the  ancient  monastery  that  is  now — since 
the  destruction  of  the  manor  house — the  residence  of  the  Coufon- 
taines.  The  Pope  is  in  safety  ...  or  would  be,  were  it  not  for 
the  Prefect  of  the  Marne,  Baron  Toussaint  Turelure,  whose  spies 
have  informed  him  of  the  escapade.  Toussaint  Turelure  makes 
his  own  conditions  :  either  he  shall  have  the  hand  of  Synge  de 
Coufontaine,  or  the  Holy  Father  shall  be  recaptured  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  Synge’s  whole  being  revolts  :  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  her  faith,  plighted  only  a  few  hours  before  to  her  heroic  cousin— 
there  are  her  name,  her  family,  her  ancestors,  her  martyred 
parents,  the  ancestral  property  which  by  dint  of  incessant  labour 
she  has  reconstituted  and  re-formed  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  what 
is  there  to  justify  her  sacrificing  all  this,  her  honour,  the  honour 
of  her  cousin,  the  honour  of  the  stainless  name  of  Coufontaine, 
to  a  base  adventurer  like  Toussaint  Turelure?  What  is  there? 
A  solitary  old  man,  weary  and  worn,  bearing  on  his  shoulders 
the  weight  of  a  tradition  eighteen  centuries  old  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  eternal  w^elfare  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
souls.  And  for  this  old  man  Synge  accepts  the  sacrifice.  Love, 
honour,  family,  life  itself,  are  surrendered;  but  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  is  safe,  for  Toussaint  Turelure  carries  out  his  share  of 
the  ignominious  bargain  made  by  him. 

The  scene  between  Synge  de  Coufontaine  and  the  good  priest. 
Monsieur  Badillon,  who  persuades  her  thus  to  surrender  herself 
and  all  those  near  and  dear  to  her,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  M.  Claudel’s  repertoire.  We  cannot  hope  to  give  here  any 
idea  of  the  lyrical  beauty  of  M.  Claudel’s  dramas,  which  must  be 
read — and,  preferably,  seen.  These  dramas  are  rich,  not  only  in 
depth,  but  also  in  extent — in  the  scope  covered  by  them.  And 
so  extensive  a  repertoire  must  needs  embrace  a  considerable 
number  of  psychological  types.  In  La  Ville  we  see  our  modern 
crowds,  and  our  modern  strikes  with  their  accompanying  dis¬ 
turbances  ;  in  Lc  repos  du  septieme  jour  we  are  told  of  a  visit 
made  by  some  Chinese  to  the  lower  regions ;  VEchange  evokes 
the  vision  of  America,  Portage  du  Midi  that  of  a  steamer  bound 
for  the  Far  East,  with  its  cosmopolitan  society  equally  detached 
from  home  and  from  morality.  L’Otage  resuscitates  a  France 
just  emerging  from  out  of  the  ruins  and  anarchy  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion;  VAnnonce  faite  d  Marie  takes  us  back  to  the  heroic  days 
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of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  makes  us  listen  to  the  trampling  of 
hoofs,  the  jingling  of  bells  in  the  snow,  the  sound  of  trumpets  in 
the  forest,  as  Charles  VII.,  escorted  by  Jeanne,  travels  to  Eeims, 
there  to  be  anointed  and  consecrated  on  Christmas  morn.  And 
of  all  M.  Claudel’s  dramas,  the  two  last-named  are  incontestably 
the  best.  L’ Annonce  faite  a  Marie  alone  suffices  to  place  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  contemporary  French  poets  and  dramatists. 
Elevation  of  thought,  wondrous  richness  of  language,  depth, 
simplicity,  sincerity,  pathos  ;  all  are  to  be  found  here.  And  once 
more  let  us  insist  on  the  fact  that  M.  Claudel  does  not  seek  the 
Mysterious  and  the  Inexplicable  for  their  own  sake,  in  order 
thereby  to  blind  the  spectator  and  to  distract  his  attention  from 
the  paucity  of  the  thought  concealed  within  a  pretentious  envelope. 
But  he  makes  us  think,  he  forces  us  to  think.  His  personages  do 
not  yield  up  their  secret  without  resistance.  Unless  we  make 
this  necessary  mental  effort,  a  piece  like  V Annonce  faite  a  Marie 
must  remain  for  us  a  sealed  book.  M.  Claudel  requires  us  to 
co-operate  with  him,  and  only  at  the  price  of  a  certain  amount 
of  labour  can  we  reap  enjoyment  from  his  works.  The  entire 
drama  being — because  strictly  psychological — contained  within  the 
personages,  we  must  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  latter 
before  we  can  appreciate  the  piece.  But  when  we  have  paid 
the  price,  what  enjoyment  is  ours !  Let  those  for  whom  lyrical 
beauty  is  an  enjoyment — and  only  for  such  as  these  has  M.  Claudel 
written — see  for  themselves. 

But  do  not  let  us  for  a  moment  attempt  to  deny  a  very  evident 
truth  :  the  fact  of  M.  Claudel  requiring  us  to  think  a  good  deal, 
to  pay  a  certain  price,  is  an  undoubted  drawback  for  him  in  one 
respect,  for  it  prevents  him  from  becoming  popular.  The  public, 
in  Paris,  is  convinced  that  the  money  paid  for  a  seat  in  the 
theatre  is  sufficient,  and  it  expects  an  immediate  return  for  this 
money.  The  obligation  to  think  constitutes,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  a  wholly  unjustifiable  supplementary  expenditure — and 
it  is  a  supplement,  moreover,  which  the  vast  majority  of  theatre¬ 
goers  are  incapable  of  paying.  Therefore  is  there  no  chance  of 
M.  Claudel  ever  becoming  “popular,”  like  MM.  Eobert  de  Flers 
and  Georges  de  Caillavet,  like  M.  Georges  Feydeau  and  M.  Paul 
Gavault.  To  the  “popular”  playwright  M.  Claudel  stands  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  Wagner  to  Franz  Lehar.  But  M.  Claudel 
can  doubtless  console  himself  with  the  recollection  that  Corneille 
and  Eacine  were  lamentable  failures  during  their  lifetime ;  that 
the  Phedre  of  Pradon  was  preferred  to  the  Phedre  of  Eacine ; 
that  Crebillon  was  pronounced  superior  to  Voltaire ;  that  Bossuet 
was  not  only  considered  inferior  to  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon,  but 
was  actually  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  a  Biroart  and  a 
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Caussin,  and  accused  by  Bayle  of  borrowing  the  celebrated  Sermon 
pour  la  profession  de  foi  de  Mme.  de  la  Vallibre  from  an  obscure 
prelate  named  Fromenti^res. 

Any  account  of  M.  Claudel’s  work  which  did  not  make  mention 
of  his  religious  convictions  would  be  incomplete.  For  M.  Claudel 
does  not  seek  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  Not  only  is  he 
a  convinced  and  earnest  Catholic,  but  he  likes  to  proclaim  it. 

A 

L’Annonce  faite  h  Marie  and  I’Otage  are,  as  it  were,  saturated 
with  Catholic  mysticism ;  and  in  the  Odes  he  bursts  forth  into  a 
Magnificat  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  :  — 

“  Je  croU  que  Dieu  est  ici  bien  qu’il  me  soit  cach4. 

Comme  il  est  au  ciel  avec  tous  ses  anges 
Et  dans  le  coeur  de  la  Vierge  sans  p6ch4, 

II  est  mSmement  ici,  dans  la  gare  de  chemin  de  fer  et  I’usine,  dans  la 
creche,  dans  I’aire  et  le  chais.” 

He  hurls  his  anathema  at  the  chief  priests  of  the  nineteenth 
century  with  a  vigour  that  reminds  us  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s 
violent  invectives  against  Voltaire  : — 

“Restez  avec  moi.  Seigneur,  parce  que  le  soir  approche  et  ne  m’abandonnez 
pas. 

Ne  me  perdez  point  avec  les  Voltaire,  et  les  Renan,  et  les  Michelet,  et  les 
Hugo,  et  tous  les  autres  inf&mesi 

Leur  &me  est  avec  les  chiens  morts,  leurs  livres  sont  joints  au  fumier. 

Ils  sont  morts,  et  leur  nom  meme  apr^s  leur  mort  est  un  poison  et  une 
pourriture.” 

Of  the  “intellectual  youth  ”  of  contemporary  France,  M.  Claudel 
is  one  of  the  idols ;  and  assuredly  none  are  more  worthy  of  the 
title  of  Master  than  he.  He  has  in  all  probability  only  given 
us,  so  far,  a  small  part  of  what  he  is  capable  of  giving  us.  The 
further  progress  of  this  singular  and  profound  artist  will  be 
watched  with  keen  interest.  His  lyrical  qualities,  that  irresistible 
lyrical  enthusiasm  of  which,  to  find  an  example,  we  must  go 
back  to  Lamartine,  and  which  transports  the  poet  beyond  the 
reach  of  time  and  space  : — 

“Ah,  je  suis  ivrel  ah,  je  suis  livr6  au  dieu!  j’entends  une  voix  en  moi  et 
la  mesure  qui  s’acc^l^re,  le  mouvement  de  la  joie, 

L’^branlement  de  la  cohorte  Olympique,  la  marche  divinement  temp4r6e! 
Que  m’importent  tous  les  hommes  k  present!  Ce  n’est  pas  pour  eux  que 
je  suis  fait,  mais  pour  le 
Transport  de  cette  mesure  sacr^e !  ” 

these  lyrical  qualities,  we  say,  allied  to  rare  analytical  powers 
that  make  him  an  admirable  psychologist,  and  to  a  capacity  for 
grasping  and  expressing  rapidly  all  the  varied  aspects  of  a  problem, 
ensure  the  durability  of,  at  any  rate,  the  most  recent  part  of 
M.  Claudel’s  work.  All  these  assets  justify  the  inclusion  of 
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M.  Claudel  in  the  Classical  family  of  French  writers ;  but,  to  be 
a  true  Classic,  he  would  require  to  cultivate  that  delightful  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision,  by  no  means  exclusive  of  the  purest  lyrical 
beauty,  which  we  find  not  only  in  Bossuet,  whom  M,  Claudel 
rightly  loves,  but  also  in  the  very  Voltaire  and  the  very  Eenan 
whom  he  detests  so  intensely.  Voltaire  and  Eenan  are  not  the 
teachers  of  French  youth  any  longer ;  they  prefer  MM.  Paul 
Claudel  and  Charles  Peguy.  We  entirely  appreciate,  and  sym¬ 
pathise  with,  the  motives  that  have  inspired  hatred  and  distrust 
of  the  former ;  but  we  could  wish  that  the  jeunesse  of  to-day, 
whilst  rejecting  the  false  philosophy  of  those  sceptics  and  blas¬ 
phemers,  would  endeavour  to  learn  the  secret  of  that  marvellous 
form  in  which  they  clothed  their  thoughts — and  thanks  to  which 
they  not  only  ensnared  their  disciples,  but  have  also  captivated 
their  most  unbending  adversaries.  Conviction,  enthusiasm, 
energy,  courage,  perseverance  :  all  this  is  to  be  had  in  abundance 
in  the  “new  France.”  What  is  too  often  lacking  is  the  art  which 
enhances  the  value  of  truth,  and  masks  even  the  hollowness  of 
sophistries.  Unquestionably  has  M.  Claudel  in  him  the  stuff  of 
an  artist,  and  of  a  very  great  artist ;  but  his  art  would  gain 
by  being  less  difficult  of  comprehension. 

Geoeges  Chatterton-Hill. 
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It  is  a  commonplace  of  these  days  to  say,  that  with  the  advent 
of  the  Great  War  the  old  order  has  passed  away  and  all  things 
are  to  become  new.  We  contemplate  changes  in  every  direction, 
and  are  growing  accustomed  to  witness  with  composure  the 
occurrence  of  events  that,  formerly,  were  long-prevented  and 
confidently  resisted.  The  pages  of  this  Eeview  have  already 
borne  testimony  to  the  significance  and  extent  of  these  departures 
from  established  usage.  We  have  reached  the  parting  of  the 
ways  in  the  gravest  catastrophe  which  has  ever  overtaken  the 
civilised  world,  and  we  cannot  turn  back  if  we  would. 

But  before  we  set  out  upon  the  new  tracks  it  is  well  to  look 
back  upon  the  old  paths  we  are  leaving  behind.  In  the  timely 
book  of  recollections^  which  Lord  Alverstone  has  just  published, 
we  have  to  our  hand  a  guide  and  mentor  of  the  old  ways  to  whose 
aid  we  may  usefully  repair.  The  new  age  which  is  dawning 
means  fresh  responsibilities  and,  perchance,  deeper  anxieties  to 
all  thoughtful  men  and  women.  We  can  fortify  ourselves  with 
reflections  upon  the  period  which  the  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice’s 
record,  in  a  certain  sense,  brings  to  a  close.  For  this  account 
of  a  notable  man’s  life  in  the  days  that  are  gone  may  serve  as  a 
landmark  to  be  regarded  with  care.  It  sets  out  plainly  and 
simply  a  tale  of  things  done,  and  its  perusal  will  add  profit 
and  give  encouragement  for  the  fresh  tasks  before  the  new 
generation. 

Two  great  public  transactions  are  dealt  with  in  this  book  :  the 
Parnell  Commission  and  proceedings  in  Parliament  and  the  courts 
relating  to  the  South  African  War.  Lord  Alverstone’s  observa¬ 
tions,  moderate  and  discreet  as  they  are,  wdll  probably  revive 
the  embers  of  political  controversy,  but  with  these  matters  this 
paper  is  not  concerned.  All  that  is  attempted  here  is  some 
description  of  impressions  gained  during  the  years  of  Lord  Alver¬ 
stone’s  judicial  career,  with  an  account  of  selected  views  expressed 
by  his  lordship,  and  such  reflections  thereon  as  may  be  properly 
advanced  in  this  Eeview. 

As  one  reads  the  life-story  of  a  commanding  figure  in  one’s 
personal  experience,  it  is  natural  to  recall  those  “little,  nameless 
acts,”  which  fix  him  in  the  memory.  Perhaps  an  obscure 

(1)  Recollections  of  Bar  and  Bench,  Viscount  Alverstone,  G.C.M.G.  (Edward 
Arnold.) 
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member  of  the  Junior  Bar  may  venture  to  place  on  record  some 
of  his  impressions  of  the  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  ought  to  say, 
at  the  outset,  that  the  characteristic  which  firmly  placed  Lord 
Alverstone  in  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  younger  generation 
of  the  Bar  was  his  unfailing  readiness  to  help  and  encourage  the 
beginners  in  a  most  difficult  profession  who  appeared  before  him. 
There  have  been  judges  who  carried  to  the  Bench  the  unamiable 
weaknesses  acquired  during  a  successful  career  as  a  leader  at  the 
Bar.  I  make  no  apology  for  describing  as  a  weakness  the  habit 
of  being  rude  to  younger  men  or  professional  inferiors.  In  the 
serener  atmosphere  of  the  judicial  bench  this  habit  has  been 
known  in  a  few  cases  to  survive,  but  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
it  nearly  always  makes  a  final  and  unregretted  disappearance. 

No  man  at  the  Bar,  of  any  age  or  standing,  can  tax  his  memory 
with  a  single  instance  of  this  habit  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Alver¬ 
stone,  who  set  an  example  to  the  Bench  which  is  increasingly 
followed.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  could  exceed  the  patience, 
the  courtesy,  the  considerateness,  and  the  indulgence  which  his 
lordship  displayed  towards  the  younger  members  of  the  Bar. 
As  one  who  deeply  profited  by  these  graces,  the  present  writer 
tenders  his  most  respectful  acknowledgments.  I  well  recall  the 
terror  which  was  inspired  by  the  first  occasion  of  addressing  the 
austere  and  dignified  presence  of  the  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice.  In 
the  new  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  many  young  barristers  under¬ 
went  this  experience,  and  I  never  met  one  who  did  not  thank 
the  gods  that  be  that  he  “fleshed  his  maiden  sword”  in  that 
court  before  Lord  Alverstone.  It  was  not  always  unnecessary 
to  receive  protection  from  his  lordship’s  brothers  in  the  judicial 
trio,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  occasion  never  arose  without 
Lord  Alverstone  amply  providing  what  appeared  to  be  requisite. 
There  was  something  truly  affecting  in  watching  this  elderly  and 
grave  judge  following  with  almost  paternal  solicitude  the  plucky 
efforts  of  the  young  man  before  him  to  discharge  his  heavy 
responsibilities  as  counsel.  Merit  always  received  a  courteous 
recognition,  and,  what  is  still  more  uncommon  in  courts  of 
justice,  weakness  never  failed  to  find  a  kindly  mentor.  I  remem¬ 
ber  an  occasion  when  a  young  barrister  continued  to  flounder 
on  when  all  was  obviously  lost.  His  comrades  watched  the  growl¬ 
ing  nervousness  with  increasing  concern,  and  the  expedient  of 
resuming  his  seat  had  escaped  his  recollection  with  painful  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  last  leaned  forward  and 
said  in  a  friendly  voice  :  “Mr.  Blank,  do  say  all  that  you  think 
that  you  ought  to  say.  We,  of  course,  will  not  stop  you.  So 
if  you  think  there  is  anything  more  you  can  usefully  add,  by  all 
means  say  it.”  Thus  was  provided  in  a  model  fashion  just  that 
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breathing  space  which  Mr.  Blank  required  to  remember  to  say 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  their  lordships  any  further. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Lord  Alverstone’s  speeches 
might  be  hung,  suitably  framed,  in  the  judges’  parlour. 

A  second  remarkable  characteristic  which  always  impressed  me 
was  his  lordship’s  extraordinary  recollection  of  the  names  and 
effect  of  decided  cases.  We  learn  in  his  book  how  this  habit  was 
acquired.  One  of  his  opinions  is  that  one  hour  in  the  morning 
is  worth  several  hours  overnight,  and  as  he  always  prepared  his 
work,  both  at  the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench,  with  almost  phenomenal 
care,  the  review  of  cases  in  the  early  morning  before  going  into 
court  enabled  him  to  recall  with  ease  the  various  decisions  to 
which  reference  was  made. 

The  interest  which  Lord  Alverstone  always  took  in  the  young 
men  at  the  Bar  was  not  confined  to  their  appearances  before 
him  in  court.  Nothing  seemed  to  give  him  greater  pleasure,  or 
afforded  a  keener  delight  to  his  guests,  than  to  gather  around 
his  dinner-table  in  the  judge’s  lodgings  on  circuit  the  men  who 
were  stepping  forward  in  the  opening  paths  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  this  experience  will  recall  the 
contagious  geniality  which  pervaded  these  gatherings.  In  this 
book  appear  a  number  of  good  stories,  some  of  which  were  retailed 
with  zest  to  us  at  the  dinner-table.  But  Lord  Alverstone  has 
an  abundant  store  which  ought  certainly  to  be  placed  on  record 
by  himself  if  he  can  find  the  time  and  strength,  as  we  all  hope 
he  can.  In  particular,  I  recall  his  humorous  recollections  of  the 
late  Judge  Willis,  and  Digby  Seymour’s  “prancing  Arab  steeds,” 
referred  to  in  this  volume,  came  from  a  stable  to  which  other 
visits  might  well  be  paid.  Each  man  who  attended  these  little 
dinners  was  made  to  feel  that  a  personal  interest  was  taken  in 
his  welfare,  and  the  friendly  chats  which  followed  the  inevitable 
rubber  of  cards  after  dinner  were  made  the  vehicle  of  much  wise 
counsel  on  which  many  young  men  must  look  back  with  gratitude. 

In  an  appendix.  Lord  Alverstone  prints  a  list  of  his  old  pupils, 
some  of  whom  subsequently  attained  considerable  distinction  in 
different  walks  of  life,  in  addition  to  the  legal  profession.  He 
also  tells  us  of  his  practice  in  teaching  them,  a  record  which  might 
be  commended  to  others  who  are  similarly  engaged,  or  supposed 
to  be.  He  went  through  and  corrected  any  draft  pleading  with 
the  pupil  who  had  prepared  it,  and  every  afternoon  from  half-past 
four  to  seven  was  given  to  this  task,  in  addition  to  the  calls  of 
an  immense  practice.  Lord  Alverstone  has  not  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  a  certain  Biblical  injunction  in  this  connection. 
The  proper  persons  will  apply  it  for  themselves. 

Many  who  will  read  this  interesting  record  will  turn  to  those 
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pages  where  this  notable  lawyer  and  judge  expresses  his  views 
as  to  the  conditions  of  success  in  the  profession  he  led  and 
adorned.  I  venture  to  summarise  these  useful  hints.  Lord 
Alverstone  tells  us,  and  it  will  come  as  a  word  of  great  comfort 
in  trying  times,  that  “in  reviewing  the  leading  events  of  my 
professional  life,  I  have  been  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  I 
have  long  entertained,  that  the  Bar  is  a  great  profession  for  men 
of  ability  and  industry.  I  have  often  said  that,  given  that  a  man 
who  knows  his  work  has  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  go 
through  the  period  of  waiting,  he  will  ultimately  succeed”  (p.  278). 
He  adds  that,  of  course,  there  are  degrees  of  success,  and  luck  or 
good  fortune  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  it.  “But 
all  said  and  done,  if  a  man  is  competent  and  has  the  courage 
to  stick  to  his  work,  I  do  not  believe  in  absolute  failure”  (idem). 

It  will  be  serviceable  to  cite  some  of  the  precepts  which  Lord 
Alverstone ’s  wide  experience  has  accumulated.  He  does  not  set 
them  out  in  any  order,  and  the  present  writer  is  responsible  for 
their  arrangement  here.  First,  he  enjoins  a  rule  taught  him 
by  his  father,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  This  was  actually  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  carrying  out  of  any  process  which  might  be  affected  or 
involved  in  the  question  in  dispute.  To  this  rule  he  adhered 
without  exception  during  the  twenty-eight  years  that  he  was 
engaged  in  private  practice,  and  it  is  a  word  of  wisdom  which 
should  be  heard  with  effect.  A  second  rule  which  might  be 
applied  here  is  that  as  to  early  rising,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  To  obey  this  may  entail  interference  with 
the  late  hours  which  some  phases  of  modern  life  appear  to  require, 
but  I  do  not  gather  that  Lord  Alverstone  shares  the  popular  view 
at  the  Bar  that  late  hours  are  frequently  consistent  with  success 
in  the  legal  profession. 

Again,  the  practice  of  holding  briefs  for  others  is  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  his  lordship  declares,  “I  owed  a  good  deal  of  my 
early  success  to  the  fact  that  I  held  briefs  for  the  counsel  originally 
instructed.”  He  adds  that  he  is  told  that  the  custom  that  juniors 
who  are  in  a  large  practice  should  ask  other  men  to  help  them 
has  fallen  largely  into  disuse.  His  lordship  has  been  correctly 
informed,  and  his  word  of  advice  will  not  fall  upon  unready  ears. 
These  three  hints  as  to  success  at  the  Bar  cover  a  large  part  of 
the  subject.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  usefulness  of 
friends.  This  book  contains  many  feeling  and  pious  references 
to  those  engineers,  railways  managers,  surveyors,  and  solicitors 
who  assisted  young  Mr.  Webster  along  the  path  which  he  travelled 
with  commendable  swiftness  towards  success. 

Connected  with  these  hints  are  some  related  points  on  which 
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a  word  might  be  said  here.  Lord  Alverstone  holds  an  opinion 
which  will  occasion  some  surprise  to  members  of  the  Bar.  He 
thinks  that  “cross-examination  is  far  easier  than  examination-in- 
chief.”  He  says  that  in  cross-examination  one  cannot  avoid 
getting  answers  which  are  not  desired,  as  one  has  to  put  the 
leading  questions  and  points  of  contradiction  to  hostile  witnesses. 
But  in  examination-in-chief  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  witnesses  are  examined.  He  declares  that  he  has  not 
infrequently  seen  the  effect  of  evidence  practically  destroyed  by 
the  slovenly  and  haphazard  w'ay  in  which  witnesses  were 
examined.  “I  made  a  great  study  of  this  (examination-in-chief i 
for  many  years,”  he  writes,  “and  have  been  gratified  by  the 
compliments  I  received  from  my  leaders,  and  occasionally  from 
the  Bench”  (p.  285). 

On  the  question  of  the  change  or  decay  of  oratory  at  the  Bar, 
some  interesting  comments  are  made,  and  the  alleged  decline  is 
attributed  to  a  cause  which  will  provoke  discussion  among 
lawyers.  According  to  Lord  Alverstone,  the  difference  is  largely 
due  to  the  way  in  which  cases  have  now  to  be  conducted.  He 
quotes,  and  approves,  an  opinion  expressed  to  him  by  the  late 
Lord  Coleridge,  a  master  of  forensic  oratory,  which  may  be 
recalled  :  “It  is  quite  impossible,  as  arguments  are  now  con¬ 
ducted,  for  any  advocate  to  prepare  or  deliver  such  speeches  as 
were  common  in  the  time  of  Erskine  and  the  previous  leaders  of 
the  Bar.  In  those  days  interruptions  from  the  Bench  were  very 
rare.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  puisne  judges  never  did  interrupt, 
and  there  is  a  case  on  record  in  the  books  when  a  puisne  judge 
asked  some  question  of  a  counsel  who  was  addressing  the  court 
and  the  counsel  replied  :  ‘  Sir,  I  will  answer  your  question  when 
I  have  finished  my  address  to  my  Lord.’”  This  is  another 
incident  which  might  find  a  place  in  the  notebook  of  some  judges, 
but,  personally,  I  doubt  whether  the  reason  given  is  adequate 
enough  to  explain  the  undoubted  decline  in  forensic  oratory. 
Interruptions  are  fatal  to  considered  and  arranged  observations. 
The  practice  which  some  judges  have  been  known  to  follow  of 
occupying  themselves  with  the  spinning  of  thin  verbal  jokes  which 
they  throw  into  the  well  of  the  court  on  the  slightest  provocation 
is  also  extremely  prejudicial  not  only  to  dignified  utterance  but 
to  the  general  conduct  of  cases.  While  on  the  Bench,  Lord 
Alverstone  was  known  to  express  strong  disapproval  of  such 
vagaries,  and  the  absence  of  any  remark  on  the  subject  in  his 
volume  is  another  instance  of  his  consideration  for  others. 

Lord  Coke  said  that  an  aphorism  continually  in  the  mouth  of 
a  great  sage  of  the  law  w’as  :  “Blessed  be  not  the  complaining 
tongue,  but  blessed  be  the  amending  hand.”  It  cannot  be  said 
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that  Lord  Alverstone’s  “amending  hand”  disturbed  with  un¬ 
necessary  violence  the  course  of  legal  affairs  during  his  term  of 
office.  Neither  temperament  nor  training  placed  him  among 
the  conspicuous  reformers  of  his  generation.  However,  his 
“amending  hand”  was  not  altogether  stayed,  but,  on  fitting 
occasion,  was  firmly  laid  upon  abuses  which  it  aided  to  sweep 
away. 

The  success  of  tw'o  important  amendments  of  the  criminal  law' 
was  largely  due  to  his  initiative.  These  were  the  Criminal 
Evidence  Act,  1898,  which  enabled  an  accused  person  to  give 
evidence  on  his  own  behalf ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal,  over  w'hich  Lord  Alverstone  presided  wdth 
commanding  effect.  The  first  reform  was  advocated  for  years 
by  Lord  Alverstone  and  as  steadily  resisted  by  many  of  the  judges 
and  legal  officials  of  the  day.  But  as  is  customary  in  these 
matters,  dissent  from  the  new  departure  has  died  a  natural  death 
and  now  sleeps  in  the  oblivion  which  mercifully  enshrouds  the 
foolishness  of  past  ages. 

Lord  Alverstone’s  attitude  with  regard  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  w'as  (he  thinks)  widely  misunderstood 
at  the  time  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  he  now  takes 
occasion  to  explain  the  view  which  he  sought  to  enforce.  He 
places  on  record  a  declaration  that  he  was  never  opposed  to  a 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  for  the  further  consideration  of  points 
of  law  W'hich  might  have  been  raised  at  the  trial,  or  the  erroneous 
direction  by  the  presiding  judge,  or  the  length  of  the  sentence. 
His  opposition,  which  is  still  held  strongly,  was  to  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  an  appeal  on  the  facts  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
to  a  court  constituted  by  judges  only.  The  reasons  advanced 
against  this  proposal,  w'hich  was  dropped  out  of  the  Bill,  have 
been  endorsed  by  experience  of  the  w'ork  of  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  and  the  Act  has  made  an  immense  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  There  remains,  however,  one  blot  upon 
the  Act  to  which  Lord  Alverstone  calls  attention,  not  w'ithout 
effect  (it  is  to  be  hoped)  upon  the  proper  quarter.  This  arises 
when,  owdng  to  misdirection  by  the  judge,  the  conviction  is 
quashed,  and  in  the  absence  of  pow'er  to  order  a  new  trial,  the 
criminal  altogether  escapes  punishment.  Several  grave  instances 
of  this  defect  have  come  under  my  personal  knowledge.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  a  miscarriage  of  justice  is  avoided  by  keeping  a 
further  indictment  upon  the  file  which  can  be  subsequently  tried, 
but  this  course  is  not  always  possible,  and  an  amendment  of  the 
Act  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  opportunity  enabling  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  to  order  a  re-trial. 

Tt  is  right  that  Tjord  Alverstone’s  endeavours  to  effect  some 
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phases  of  legal  reform  should  be  remembered  as  his  general 
attitude  towards  these  matters  has  been  frankly  hostile.  In  his 
book  he  reiterates  his  well-known  opposition  to  circuit  reform, 
and  there  can  be  no  expectation  among  those  well  informed  that 
his  lordship’s  assistance  will  be  available  when  these  improve¬ 
ments  are  definitely  effected  by  Parliament.  More  than  forty 
years  have  passed  since  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview  Bagehot 
wrote  :  “  The  tide  of  law  reform  has  been  like  the  tide  of  the  sea ; 
it  has  advanced  most  powerfully,  but  it  has  also  stopped  most 
curiously.  The  line  between  the  old  English  law  and  the  new  is 
as  accidental  as  any  sea-beach  ;  it  wms  caused  by  the  momentary 
magnitude  of  shifting  forces,  and  bears  hardly  a  trace  of  settled 
design.”^  Singularly  enough,  in  this  old  essay  which  should  be 
carefully  pondered  by  those  in  authority,  Bagehot  with  his  incom¬ 
parable  trenchancy  deals  with  another  question  which  excites 
Lord  Alverstone’s  particular  disapproval.  This  is  the  almost 
unheard-of  plan  in  these  days  of  fusing  both  branches  of  the  legal 
profession.  Bagehot’s  scorn  of  the  existing  division  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  biting  quality  in  forty  years,  and  Lord  Alverstone 
returns  to  the  question,  although  it  has  practically  ceased  to  stir 
for  a  generation.  He  advances  two  main  reasons  against  the 
disappearance  of  the  distinction  between  the  barrister  and  soli¬ 
citor.  “In  heavy  litigation,  a  properly  instructed  barrister  with 
all  the  facts  before  him  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  qualified 
person  to  present  a  case  in  a  way  which  will  attract  the  attention 
of,  and  be  easily  followed  by,  a  tribunal  which,  for  the  first  time, 
is  called  upon  to  listen  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  whether  of  law 
or  fact  ”  (p.  165).  Presumably  this  opinion  also  applies  to  cases 
not  involving  heavy  litigation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  that 
the  late  Lord  Bussell  of  Killowen  entirely  concurred. 

The  great  Mr.  Benjamin  was  also  consulted  on  the  matter,  and 
his  reply  is  a  model  of  tact.  Benjamin,  of  course,  had  practised 
with  brilliant  success  under  both  systems,  and  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  condemn  either.  He  told  Lord  Alverstone 
“that  for  a  country  with  a  long-established  procedure,  the  English 
system  was  by  far  the  best ;  but  he  thought  that  for  new  and 
young  countries  which  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  final  develop¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  separation  which  exists 
in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  lawyers  should  be 
allowed  to  conduct  cases  in  court  as  well  as  to  act  as  solicitors  ” 
(p.  166).  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  deserves  more  admiration, 
Benjamin’s  deftness  in  praising  both  systems  or  his  apparent 
acquiescence  in  Lord  Alverstone’s  view  that  “final  development” 
had  been  reached  in  any  direction  in  this  favoured  land. 

(1)  “Bad  Lawyers  or  Good?  ”  Fortnightly  Review,  1870. 
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The  second  reason  urged  against  the  change  is  “that  the 
independence  of  the  Bar  arising  from  the  absence  of  any  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  proceedings  has  given  them  a  position 
in  public  opinion  which  could  not  possibly  be  attained  under  any 
other  system”  (p.  166).  I  take  leave  to  doubt,  with  all  due 
respect,  whether  this  absence  of  any  personal  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  the  Bar  has  anything  like  the  popularity  which  Lord 
Alverstone  ascribes  to  it,  but  the  question  of  the  fusion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legal  professions  appears  likely  to  sleep  for 
another  generation. 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  Lord  Alverstone ’s  influence 
as  a  judge  was  exercised  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  criminal  law.  To  conduct  a  prosecution  before 
him  on  circuit  or  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  was,  in  itself,  a 
liberal  education  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  Curiously 
enough,  his  own  experience  of  the  criminal  bar  was  unusually 
limited  before  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General.  In  1875 
he  appeared  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  first  time,  as  junior  to  the 
late  Mr.  Douglas  Straight  (as  he  then  was),  but  made  no  further 
attendance  at  that  court  until  he  went  there,  in  1885,  to  conduct 
prosecutions  as  Attorney-General. 

But  from  that  time  onward.  Lord  Alverstone  gave  increasing 
attention  to  all  matters  relating  to  prisoners  and  prison  adminis¬ 
tration.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  of  the  law  enabling  an  accused  person  to  give 
evidence  on  his  (or  her)  own  behalf.  The  justice  of  this  reform 
is  demonstrated  every  week  in  the  courts,  and  its  consummation 
will  always  be  linked  with  Lord  Alverstone’s  name.  While  he 
disclaims  any  intention  of  dealing  with  legal  questions  in  the 
present  volume  (the  implied  promise  of  another  book  will  be 
welcomed),  his  lordship  refers  to  a  painful  class  of  case  which 
has  long  engaged  the  sympathies  of  penal  reformers.  This  is 
the  question  of  passing  the  death  sentence  upon  mothers  who 
have  murdered  their  infant  children.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  carried 
into  effect,  and,  as  Lord  Alverstone  says,  “the  thought  of  it  leads 
weak  juries  to  acquit  prisoners  who  ought  to  be  convicted  because 
they  are  told  by  defending  counsel  that  it  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death.  Any  modification  of  the  law  would  require  to  be  carefully 
framed  so  that  its  operation  should  be  limited  only  to  cases  where, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  I  have  said,  the  death  sentence 
is  not  carried  into  effect  ”  (p.  286).  It  is  well  that  this  proviso 
is  attached  to  the  proposed  reform.  I  have  known  cruel  cases  of 
deliberate  murder  by  experienced  w'omen  dealt  with  by  juries 
with  grave  weakness,  and  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
the  law  has  been  known  to  be  used  by  judges  with  the  same 
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effect.  The  reform  should  come,  but  its  operation  must  be 
carefully  watched. 

During  his  thirteen  years  upon  the  Bench,  the  ex-Lord  Chief 
Justice  made  a  regular  custom  of  visiting  the  prisons  in  the 
various  assize  towns.  He  deprecates  the  failure  by  some  of  the 
judges  to  carry  out  this  plan,  and  his  words,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  have  their  proper  effect.  It  is  of  great  advantage  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  sending  convicted  persons  to  prison  should 
have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  which  they 
are  sending  them.  In  recent  years,  owing  to  an  increased  public 
interest  in  these  matters,  many  useful  improvements  have  been 
carried  out  in  prison  administration.  The  suggestions  forwarded 
by  Lord  Alver stone  and  others  of  his  Majesty’s  judges,  based 
upon  their  visits  to  penal  establishments,  have  had  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  Home  Office  authorities,  and  this  steady  stream  of 
judicial  advice  is  much  to  be  commended.  As  Lord  Alverstone 
says,  no  one  ought  to  administer  the  criminal  law  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  sentence,  and  of  the  life  which 
the  prisoner  will  have  to  lead.  Some  reference  is  also  made  to 
the  Borstal  treatment  and  the  opportunity  thus  given  for  enabling 
a  prisoner,  who  is  not  a  habitual  criminal,  to  earn  his  living  is 
credited  with  being  of  great  public  value.  In  this  opinion  few 
will  be  found  not  to  concur. 

There  must  now  conclude  the  account  which  can  be  given 
here  of  the  record  that  Lord  Alverstone  has  presented  to  us  of 
his  life’s  work.  I  ventured  to  describe  this  book  as  a  landmark 
showing  the  end  of  the  era  which  the  opening  of  the  Great  War 
has  closed.  Perhaps  some  final  observations  may  be  tendered 
with  regard  to  certain  reflections  which  the  coming  of  the  new 
order  of  things  suggests. 

It  is  an  ironic  comment  upon  the  immutability  of  human  wishes 
that  the  perfervid  demands  for  legal  reform  which  Bagehot  put 
forw'ard  in  this  Review'  as  far  back  as  the  year  1870  have  been 
mainly  disregarded  since  that  time.  Even  in  those  days  Bagehot 
could  w'rite  with  truth  :  “the  strained  analogies  and  the  antagon¬ 
istic  judgments  of  modern  judges  fall  upon  an  educated  world. 
They  do  not  harmonise  with  the  floating  rationality  which  is  in 
the  air  of  the  age.”  ^  The  analogies  of  the  judicial  bench  may 
have  acquired  greater  ease  since  Bagehot  wrote,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  differences  between  judicial  utterances  have  become 
much  less  marked,  and  (certainly)  the  system  which  exhibited 
them  is  in  its  main  features  the  same.  Meanwhile,  however, 
endeavours  have  not  been  wanting  to  harmonise  our  judicial 
system  and  the  arrangements  of  the  legal  profession  with  the 
(1)  “Bad  Lawyers  or  Good?  ”  Fortniohtly  Rbview,  1870. 
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floating  rationality  which  has  become  increasingly  present  in  the 
air  of  the  age.  Some  advance  has  been  made,  but  it  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  public  opinion,  and  I  surmise  that  the  new 
reconstruction  which  must  follow  the  close  of  the  war  will  include 
a  number  of  matters  closely  affecting  Bench  and  Bar. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  business  to  speculate  upon  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  changes  which  are  bound  to  come.  I  am 
only  concerned  now  to  point  out  the  growth  of  an  active  public 
opinion  which  (if  necessary)  will  impose  its  will  upon  the  lawyers 
and  the  corresponding  duty  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  Bar 
to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  with  circumspection  the  advent 
of  the  new  order.  In  a  recent  number  of  this  Review,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  need  of  an  English  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,^  and  I  w’ould  like  to  commend  again  the  considerations  on 
which  I  then  animadverted.  My  plea  was  founded  upon  the 
remarkable  address  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount 
Haldane,  delivered  to  the  American  Bar  Association  on  Canadian 
soil.  “I  take  my  stand,”  exclaimed  Lord  Haldane,  “on  facts 
which  are  beyond  controversy,  and  seek  to  look  ahead.  I  ask 
you  to  consider  wuth  me,  whether  we,  who  have  in  days  gone 
by  moulded  their  laws,  are  not  called  on  to  try  in  days  that  lie 
in  front  to  mould  opinion  in  yet  another  form,  and  so  encourage 
the  nations  to  develop  and  recognise  a  reliable  character  in  the 
obligations  they  assume  towards  each  other.” 

In  the  terrible  clash  of  arms  which  is  now  proceeding,  day 
and  night,  I  see  no  cancellation  of  the  great  duties  to  which  these 
noble  w^ords  give  utterance.  As  in  times  past,  the  captains  and 
the  kings  will  again  depart,  leaving  the  peoples  face  to  face  with 
each  other  and  determined  to  seek  afresh  good-will  and  peace 
among  the  nations.  Then  they  will  turn  to  the  peace-makers  and 
the  law-givers.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  own  lawyers  are 
ready  to  discharge  these  supreme  obligations  of  a  better  time. 
What  each  State  must  find  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taft)  are 
“lawyers  of  the  right  sort  and  the  old  spirit  to  advise  it,  or  it 
must  stumble  through  a  chaos  of  blind  experiment.  It  never 
needed  lawyers  who  are  also  statesmen  more  than  it  needs  them 
now — needs  them  in  its  courts,  in  its  legislatures,  in  its  seats  of 
executive  authority — lawyers  who  can  think  in  the  terms  of 
society  itself.”  Lord  Alverstone  was  the  last  of  his  era ;  we  open 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Holford  Knight. 

(1)  Fobtnightly  Review,  .Tanuary,  1914. 
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I. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

The  fact  that  Turkey  heralded  her  entrance  into  the  war  by 
bombarding  certain  points  on  the  Russian  Black  Sea  coast  led  at 
first  to  the  general  assumption  that  it  was  her  main  intention 
to  direct  her  attack  against  the  Tsar’s  forces.  This,  I  believe, 
to  have  been  a  profound  mistake.  Turkey’s  main  object  was 
from  the  first  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  opening  of  hostilities 
in  the  Black  Sea  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the  Porte  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  enter  the  conflict,  an  inability  which  determined 
the  Turkish  war  party  to  encourage  the  German  officers  on  board 
Turkish  battleships  to  force  the  Sultan’s  hand  by  committing 
acts  of  aggression  against  Russia.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Turkish  imagination  has  been  filled  with  the  dream 
of  regaining  her  lost  prestige ;  but  her  thoughts  have  not  turned 
to  the  west  or  north  :  they  have  been  directed  to  the  east  and 
south.  She  knows  well  enough  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
recover  her  lost  possessions  in  Europe ;  and,  indeed,  her  German 
tutors  have  carefully  guided  her  attention  away  from  the  west. 
Her  dream  has  been  to  restore  herself  to  a  position  of  supremacy 
in  the  Mohammedan  world ;  but,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reckless 
methods  of  her  war  party  and  its  Teutonic  advisers,  she  would 
not  have  attempted  to  realise  her  desires  until  she  was  assured 
that  the  Allies,  and  especially  England,  had  been  beaten.  Turkey, 
in  fact,  fell  a  victim  to  the  enchantment  of  Germany’s  “Calais” 
war-cry.  The  wave  of  confident  enthusiasm  which  drove  the 
German  hordes  towards  England  at  the  end  of  October  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  war  party,  and  gave  the  Prussian  officers  their 
opportunity.  Acts  of  hostility  were  committed.  Then  came  the 
news  that  the  roads  to  Calais  were  not  resounding  with  the 
thunder  of  the  Kaiser’s  advancing  armies,  but  were  a  silent 
shambles  of  his  dead.  The  Grand  Vizier  attempted  to  apologise ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  exasperated  Russians  would  not  accept 
the  half-hearted  and  insincere  apology ;  and  England  was  willing 
enough  to  follow  their  lead  in  the  good  hope  of  giving  the 
coup-de-grace  to  the  emaciated  Turkish  question.  The  Porte  was 
thus  committed  to  the  undertaking  of  her  wild  projects,  which, 
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even  at  the  outset,  she  must  already  have  known  to  be  doomed 
to  utter  failure. 

In  her  plan  of  campaign,  her  first  object  was  to  capture  the 
Suez  Canal,  thus  cutting  direct  communication  between  England 
and  India ;  her  second  object  was  to  take  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
thus  establishing  a  base  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Sudan,  linking 
up  ultimately  with  the  German  possessions  in  East  Africa ;  her 
third  was  to  assert  herself  in  Arabia,  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  disaffected  tribes  of  the  Yemen,  and  to  strengthen  her 
prestige  in  the  holy  cities ;  and  her  final  object  was  to  use  this 
strategic  position  in  Egypt  and  this  religious  prestige  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  India,  Tripoli,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  and  other  Mohammedan  countries  in  which  the  Allies 
are  interested.  In  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor  her  efforts  were 
intended  to  be  purely  defensive,  her  object  being  to  hold  her 
home  territory  intact  while  her  expeditionary  force  went  forth 
on  its  great  adventure.  On  her  western,  or  European,  frontiers 
she  had  much  reason  to  hope  that  Bulgaria  would  play  a  friendly 
part,  if  only  by  neutrality.  In  her  past  wars  with  Eussia,  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  countries  met  in  the  Balkans ;  but  now 
neither  nation  could  strike  a  blow  at  the  other  on  this  side  of 
the  Black  Sea  without  the  active  support  of  both  Bulgaria  and 
Eoumania.  The  only  Turco-Eussian  frontier  lies  along  some  200 
miles  of  mountainous  country  between  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  ; 
and  here  the  Porte  was  well  aware  that  offensive  hostilities  on 
her  part  could  have  little  effect  on  Eussia,  and  none  on  the 
European  storm  centre.  Germany  can  never  have  expected 
Turkish  intervention  to  weaken  the  Eussian  battle  line,  which 
is  so  great  a  terror  to  her  eastern  provinces.  That  was  not  the 
Kaiser’s  reason  for  seeking  the  Sultan’s  aid.  His  immediate 
object  was  to  weaken  the  British  line  in  North  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  our  home  defences,  by  occupying  the  attention  of 
large  bodies  of  our  troops  in  the  east ;  and  this  was  the  original 
enterprise  upon  which  Turkey  was  made  to  set  out.  Its  com¬ 
plexion,  of  course,  may  come  to  be  much  changed  by  the  strong 
Eussian  offensive  in  Armenia,  and,  if  Constantinople  is  in  any 
way  threatened,  the  combat  may  well  assume  a  purely  home 
character ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  outset  the 
Turks  and  Germans  had  their  eyes  on  Egypt,  and  that  the 
country  around  the  Suez  Canal  was  intended  to  be  by  far  the 
most  important  field  of  operations.  Already  in  September  a 
large  army  of  Turkish  troops,  supported  by  Arab  and  Bedouin 
contingents,  was  massed  on  the  frontier  between  Syria  and 
;  but  the  German  defeat  at  the  Marne  restrained  the  Porte 
from  giving  the  order  to  march  across  the  desert  to  the  Suez 
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Canal.  This  delay  gave  the  British  Government  time  to  hurry 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  Egypt ;  and,  while  it  would  be 
indiscreet  to  estimate  their  numbers,  it  may  be  recalled  that 
Lord  Kitchener  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  division, 
at  least,  had  been  dispatched  there.  The  strength  of  the  native 
Egyptian  army  is  about  18,000  men. 

From  the  outset  the  probable  Turkish  plan  of  campaign  has 
been  fairly  clear.  The  Turco-Egyptian  frontier  lies  roughly 
parallel  to  the  Suez  Canal,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east 
of  it,  the  intervening  country  being  desert ;  and  it  has  been 
obvious  that  the  main  attack  was  to  be  directed  against  Ismailieh, 
the  point  on  the  Canal  at  the  head  of  the  railway  to  Cairo,  and 
against  Suez,  the  port  at  the  Bed  Sea  end  of  the  Canal.  If  this 
succeeded,  the  Turkish  invasion  would  then  follow  the  line  of 
the  British  advance  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  1882.  The 
town  of  Zagazig  would  be  the  first  objective ;  and  the  march  on 
Cairo  would  be  made  from  that  base  and  from  Suez.  If  Cairo 
fell,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  defenders  would  cross  the 
Nile  to  the  west  bank,  and  would  march  down  the  western  edge 
of  the  Delta  in  an  attempt  to  reach  Alexandria,  where  the  last 
stand  would  be  made.  Meanwhile,  another  Turkish  force  would 
be  transported  into  Arabia  by  the  Hedjaz  Kailway,  and,  marching 
down  to  the  coast  at  El  Wej,  w^ould  slip  across  the  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  of  sea  to  Kosseir  and  would  then  march  over  another 
hundred  miles  of  excellent  desert  road  to  the  town  of  Keneh, 
on  the  Nile,  just  as  did  the  British  troops  in  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
This  force  would  hold  Upper  Egypt,  and  would  cut  all  com¬ 
munication  between  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Sudan. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  probable  plans  for  the  defence  of 
Egypt  adopted  by  the  British  forces,  who  are  under  the  able 
command  of  General  Sir  John  Maxwell,  must  not  be  discussed 
here ;  but  two  important  factors  should  be  noticed.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  British  and  French  battleships  will  play 
a  large  part  in  the  campaign,  and  that  sea-power  wdll  once  more 
prove  its  worth.  The  attack  on  Ismailieh  will  be  made  between 
El  Kantara  and  the  station  known  as  Serapeum ;  and  there  are 
several  points  on  this  front  where  battleships  would  be  able  to 
shell  the  exposed  ranks  of  the  Turks  advancing  across  the  flat 
desert.  The  town  of  Suez  would  also  be  defended  by  battleships 
in  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  If  the  Turks  managed  to  cross  the  Canal 
and  to  advance  on  Cairo,  a  European  force  could  be  landed  at 
Port  Said  or  an  Indian  contingent  at  Suez,  which  would  play 
havoc  with  the  Turkish  lines  of  communication.  Again,  the 
defence  of  Alexandria  could  be  maintained  by  battleships ;  and 
that  port  could  thus  be  kept  open  for  the  landing  of  reinforce- 
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merits.  Warships,  also,  would  be  able  to  hiuder  the  passage  of 
Turkish  troops  to  Kosseir ;  and  would  keep  Port  Sudan  open  for 
the  reception  of  reinforcements  on  their  way  to  Ivhartoum. 

Another  point  which  must  be  held  in  mind  is  that  a  successful 
Turkish  invasion  of  Egypt  at  once  endangers  the  position  of  the 
Italians  in  Tripoli ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Italian 
aid  will  be  forthcoming  if  the  British  troops  are  in  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  If  ever  the  friendly  attitude  of  Italy  to  the  Allies  was 
in  doubt,  the  Turkish  attack  on  Egypt  has  settled  the  matter 
with  finality ;  for  Italy  could  never  tolerate  a  Turkish  or  German 
army  at  the  very  gates  of  Tripoli. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  discuss  the  most  grave  question  which 
the  new  campaign  involves.  What  attitude  will  the  Egyptians 
themselves  adopt? 

One  reads  with  surprise  in  the  daily  papers  the  expression  of 
the  hope  tliat  Egyptian  troops  will  remain  loyal.  Let  us 
.devoutly  hope  that  they  will  not  do  any  such  thing ;  for  that 
would  mean  their  siding  with  Turkey.  It  should  be  our  hope 
that  they  will  agree  to  revolt,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  will  side 
with  England.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Egypt  has  not  yet 
become  part  of  the  British  Empire  :  it  is  nominally  a  pashalic  or 
province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  as  it  has  been  since  its  conquest 
by  the  Ottomans  in  1517.  In  spite  of  the  British  action  in 
declaring  Egypt  a  neutral  State  during  the  Turco-Italian  war  in 
Tripoli,  the  old  firman  of  1892  recording  Turkey’s  rights  over 
Egypt  is  still  imrevoked.  The  Sultan  is  the  sovereign  lord  over 
Egypt,  and  the  Khedive  is  simply  his  hereditaiy  viceroy.  All 
Egyptians  are  regarded  as  Ottoman  subjects.  Egypt  pays  to 
Turkey  each  year  a  tribute  of  nearly  ^700,000.  All  taxes  are 
collected  in  the  Sultan’s  name,  and  all  coins  bear  his  signature 
and  royal  device.  The  Egyptian  army  is  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  Sultan ;  the  Turkish  flag  is  flowm  by  them ;  the  words  of 
command  are  given  in  Turkish ;  and  the  Turkish  language  is 
used  to  designate  the  different  military  ranks.  Egyptian  territory, 
it  seems,  may  legally  be  traversed  by  the  Sultan’s  armies  (though 
this  has  been  disputed) ;  and  a  Turkish  Commissioner,  or  political 
agent,  appointed  by  the  Porte,  resides  in  Egypt  and  has  certain 
legal  rights  there. 

When  England  occupied  Egypt  in  1882,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  Arabi  revolt,  our  avowed  object  was  to  protect  the  extensive 
European  interests  in  that  country  by  supporting  the  Khedive 
upon  his  throne,  by  forcibly  checking  all  revolutionary  tendencies, 
and  by  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  The  Army 
of  Occupation  thus  became,  as  it  were,  a  jx)lice  force  retained  in 
Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  law  and  order ;  and  British 
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policy  in  that  country  was  directed  to  the  dual  task  of  reorganis¬ 
ing  the  government  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  and  of  retaining  Turkish  trust  and  friendship  by  the  full 
recognition  of  Ottoman  rights  over  the  vassal  country,  and 
especially  by  the  punctilious  payment  of  the  tribute.  In  spite  of 
recurrent  rumours,  the  annexation  of  Egypt  was  never  seriously 
contemplated  by  the  British  Government ;  for  originally  it  was 
the  desire  of  England  to  evacuate  Egypt  as  soon  as  a  native 
government  had  been  established  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  experience  had  shown  that  no  such  basis  could 
speedily  be  created,  there  still  remained  the  traditional  policy 
of  Britain  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
not,  by  the  annexation  of  Egypt,  inevitably  to  commence  its  dis¬ 
ruption.  Even  when  Austria,  with  superb  indifference  to  the 
wmrld’s  judgment,  seized  the  Ottoman  provinces  adjacent  to  her 
frontiers,  and  Italy  made  her  sudden  demand  to  purchase  Tripoli, 
England  still  refrained  from  laying  hands  upon  Egypt,  and  still, 
with  honourable  restraint,  continued  to  maintain  law  and  order 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan.  The  British 
officers  who  trained  the  Egyptian  troops  were  then,  and  still  are, 
merely  lent  to  the  Khedive  for  the  time  being,  and  always  rejoin 
their  British  regiments  after  a  short  term  of  years.  The  British 
officials  in  the  Egyptian  Government  have  always  been  simply 
private  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and  have  no 
connection  with  the  Home  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  Sudan  the  situation  is  different.  When 
the  British  forces  entered  Egypt  in  1882,  the  Sudan  w'as  already 
in  rebellion,  and  in  1885  General  Gordon  lost  his  life  there. 
When,  therefore.  Lord  Kitchener  reconquered  the  country  in 
1898,  with  an  Anglo-Egyptian  army,  and  established  the  present 
government,  Turkey  was  not  considered  to  have  much  concern 
in  the  matter,  and  the  treaties  and  declarations  w’ere  made  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  England  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
the  name  of  the  Sultan  being  omitted.  Nevertheless,  the 
Sudanese  regiments  serving  there  form  part  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan. 

When  these  facts  are  remembered,  the  position  of  the  Egyptian 
army  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
very  curious.  Egypt,  actually,  was  being  entered  by  the  armies 
of  her  own  overlord,  with  the  object  of  turning  the  British  troops 
out  of  the  country ;  and  Turkey  had  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
Egyptian  army  should  assist  in  this  ejection.  The  fact  that 
England  and  Turkey  were  at  war  did  not  legally  mean  that  Egypt 
and  Turkey  were  also  at  war,  though  that  construction  was  placed 
upon  it.  It  really  meant  that  England  w’as  at  w’ar  both  with 
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Turkey  and  with  Egypt ;  and  the  British  officers  in  the  Egyptian 
army  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  have  resigned.  This  awkward 
problem  allowed  of  only  two  complete  solutions.  Either  England 
had  to  annex  Egypt,  and  make  the  country  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  which  is  at  war  with  Turkey ;  or  else  Egypt  had  to  revolt 
from  Turkish  rule,  declare  war  on  its  former  overlord,  and  fight 
side  by  side  with  England,  actually  for  a  while  as  an  independent 
country.  Of  these  two  courses  the  latter  would  naturally  appeal 
more  favourably  to  the  Liberal  mind ;  and  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  British  Government  intended  that  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  (of  course,  with  English  advice)  should  make  a  separate 
declaration  of  war  upon  Turkey,  and,  at  a  later  date,  would 
invite  the  British  Government  to  incorporate  Egypt  in  the  British 
Empire. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  situation  was  much  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Khedive  was,  and  still  is,  a  prisoner  in 
Constantinople.  He  was  on  his  annual  visit  to  that  city  when 
the  European  w’ar  broke  out;  and  it  is  said  that,  realising  the 
difficult  position  in  which  his  country  might  find  itself,  he  chose 
to  remain  at  a  safe  distance  from  his  ministers  and  advisers. 
When  Turkey  entered  the  fray  he  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
thought  it  best  to  avoid  all  responsibilities  by  allowdng  himself 
to  he  made  a  nominal  prisoner,  an  action  which  perhaps  w’as 
wise.  But  whether  or  no  his  detention  was  voluntary,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  w'as  not  able  to  lead  his  country  in  declaring 
war  on  Turkey ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  perhai>s  have 
been,  or  will  be,  obliged  at  the  sword’s  point  to  send  word  to  his 
officers  to  uphold  the  Turkish  cause. 

The  alternative  solution,  that  is  to  say,  the  immediate  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  by  England,  was  fraught  with  difficulties.  It  might 
have  led  to  a  militarj^  revolution  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
Turkish  suzerainty,  for  the  temper  of  the  army  was  indeter¬ 
minate;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  certain  to  be  violently  opposed 
by  some  section  of  the  Egyptian  public.  Moreover,  the  British 
Government  naturally  much  preferred  to  avoid  all  forcible  mea¬ 
sures  in  incorporating  Egypt;  and,  having  always  been  so 
punctilious  to  the  Porte  in  regard  to  her  vassal,  it  may  have 
seemed  desirable  at  this  juncture  to  refrain  from  seizing  one  of 
her  possessions  with  any  precipitation. 

In  this  dilemma  a  complete  solution  of  the  question  was  not 
attempted ;  and  only  a  partial  measure  was  adopted.  On 
November  7th  Sir  John  Maxwell  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Egyptians  stating  that  Great  Britain  w^ould  take  upon  herself 
the  sole  burden  of  the  defence  of  Egyptian  liberties  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Turks,  and  would  not  ask  the  Egvptian 
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people  for  aid  of  any  kind.  The  situation  caused  by  this  declara¬ 
tion  was  remarkable.  The  Egyptian  Army,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  nation,  was  ordered  to  tight  neither  for  nor  against  its 
overlord,  the  Sultan.  It  was  told  to  fold  its  hands  and  await  the 
issue  with  patience,  while  England  fought  to  deliver  Egypt  from 
the  last  vestiges  of  Turkish  domination. 

The  declaration  was  probably  induced  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  It  was  doubtless  felt  that  the  Egyptian  troops 
would  not  fight  with  any  enthusiasm  against  fellow  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  therefore  might  as  well  stand  out.  Then  the  dis¬ 
connection  of  the  Egyptian  Army  with  the  war,  and  the  absence 
of  additional  taxes,  would  tend  to  create  a  certain  supineness  in 
the  nation,  and  would  lessen  the  danger  of  those  sporadic  out¬ 
bursts  of  excitement  which,  in  a  neurotic  country  like  Egypt, 
are  so  liable  to  develop  into  serious  disturbances.  And  certainly 
the  forces  at  our  disposal  must  have  been  thought  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  check  the  Turkish  invasion,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  18,000  Egyptians  ;  a  point  which  is  very  significant.  Tiie 
solution  is  a  ^wor  substitute  for  a  complete  clearing  up  of  the 
anomalous  situation  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was,  jierhaps, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done.  Egypt  is  tacitly  presumed  to  be  in 
a  state  of  revolt  against  its  overlord  ;  and,  indeed,  British  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  against  Germans  and  Turks  in  Egypt  which 
have  been  put  into  execution  with  tlie  co-operation  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  constitute  in  themselves  a  breach  of  the 
Turco-Egyptian  agreement,  and  are  acts  of  hostility  to  the  Sultan. 
Egypt  is  thus  actually,  though  not  practically,  an  independent 
State  for  the  moment,  legally  subject  to  neither  Turkish  nor 
British  rule.  The  proclamation  does  not,  however,  in  any  way 
l)reclude  the  possibility  of  a  rising  in  favour  of  Turkey,  though 
such  a  contingency  is  somewhat  unlikely ;  and  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  a  catastrojAe  of  this  kind  wall  not  now  be  so  dreadful 
as  it  might  have  been  had  the  army  been  at  full  war  strengtii 
and  in  a  position  in  which  reliance  had  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  review  here  some  of  the  factors  which  may 
influence  Egyptian  opinion  in  regard  to  Turkey.  In  the  first 
place,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  articulate  portion  of 
the  nation  has  no  great  liking  for  the  English.  The  f.eUahm,  or 
peasants,  are  not  particularly  grateful  for  all  that  we  have  done 
for  them,  but  to  some  extent  they  realise  the  value  of  the  law 
and  order  which  we  have  established  :  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  rural  population  is  well  satisfied.  The  effendi, 
or  educated  classes,  how^ever,  think  that  they  have  been  some¬ 
what  sat  upon.  They  have  always  clamoured  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  ,  which  has  not  yet  been  given  to  them ;  and  a  large  number 
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of  young  Egyptians  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  regard  the 
British  official  as  a  cold,  stern,  unsympathetic  schoolmaster. 
Perhaps  one  in  every  ten  British  officials  is  popular  with  the 
natives;  the  others  are  respected,  and  sometimes  mildly  liked, 
but  not  loved.  The  Egyptians,  generally  speaking,  neither  under¬ 
stand  nor  appreciate  incorruptibility,  high-mindedness,  and 
activity ;  and  what  we  call  Stirling  qualities  are  detested  by  them. 
A  large  number  of  Egyptians  loathed  Lord  Cromer,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  high-principled,  the  most  just,  and  the  most  honour¬ 
able  man  England  has  ever  bred.  On  the  other  hand,  they  love 
Lord  Kitchener,  whose  real  high-mindedness  they  have  had  little 
opportunity  of  observing,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  tenure  of 
office  as  Consul-General,  but  whose  shrewdness  and  supposed 
unscrupulousness  were  commonly  discussed.  Lord  Kitchener’s 
influence  with  the  natives  is  enormous  :  they  fear  him,  think  they 
understand  him,  and  love  him ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  now  in 
supreme  command  in  his  own  country  must  have  a  very  quieting 
effect  upon  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  send  them  an 
occasional  personal  message,  reminding  them  that  he  has  tlieir 
interests  at  heart ;  for  that  will  go  a  long  way  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  well-meant,  but,  to  the  natives,  occasionally  irritat¬ 
ing,  intolerance  of  some  of  the  British  officials.  To  sum  up  the 
attitude  of  the  Egyptians  towards  England,  one  may  say  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  do  not  much  mind  whether  we  remain  in 
Egypt  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  all  better-class  Egyptians 
regard  France  as  the  pattern  of  w'hat  a  nation  should  be.  They 
nearly  all  speak  French,  dress  as  much  as  possible  in  the  French 
style,  and  emulate  the  manners  of  Paris.  If  the  war  were  simply 
a  Franco-German  contest  the  Egyptians  would  be  enthusiastically 
on  the  side  of  the  French  ;  but  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  the 
fight  is  mainly  Turco-British.  The  Khedive  himself  is  not 
believed  to  be  fond  of  the  English,  and  Lord  Cromer  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  stern  tutor  to  him;  but,  like  his  ancestors, 
Mohammed  Ali  and  Ismail  Pasha,  he  admires  the  French. 
Having  been  educated  at  Vienna,  however,  and  having  had  an 
Austrian  wife,  he  has  a  natural  affection  for  Austria;  but  it  is 
not  known  what  opportunities  he  now  has  of  influencing  Egyptian 
opinion  in  either  direction.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fact  that  France  and  England  are  allies  will  have  an 
appreciable  effect  on  native  opinion  in  the  direction  we  desire. 

As  regards  Egypt’s  relations  with  Turkey,  the  question  has 
two  distinct  aspects — civil  and  religious.  As  to  the  former,  history 
seems  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  are  not  notably  loyal  to  their 
Ottoman  overlords,  and  are  always  ready  enough  to  come  to  blows 
with  them.  The  present  situation  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
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1769,  wlien  Ali  Bey,  of  Egypt,  was  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  join 
in  the  war  against  Russia.  This  led  to  his  revolt  against  Turkey 
and  his  conquest  of  Syria.  He  then  proclaimed  himself  Sultan  ol 
Egypt,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  Russians.  A  few  years  later  the 
Mamelukes,  Murad  and  Ibrahim,  jointly  ruled  Egypt,  and  be¬ 
came  practically  independent  of  Turkey.  The  Sultan  showed  the 
greatest  annoyance  at  the  behaviour  of  these  two  chieftains,  a 
fact  which,  in  1798,  gave  Napoleon  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of 
Egypt,  his  ostensible  object  being  to  protect  French  inhabitants 
by  supporting  the  Sultan’s  authority  against  that  of  the  insubor¬ 
dinate  Egyptians.  In  1827  the  Egyptians  helped  the  Turks 
against  the  Greeks;  but  a  few  years  later,  in  1831,  Mohammed 
Ali  and  his  Egyptians  declared  war  on  Turkey,  invaded  Syria, 
and  destroyed  the  Sultan’s  fleet  at  Konia.  He  might  have  con¬ 
quered  Constantinople  had  not  the  European  Powers  intervened. 
In  1839  the  Egyptians  again  went  to  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
defeated  them  decisively  at  Nisib.  In  the  Crimean  War,  Said, 
the  son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  obliged  to  send  Egyptians  to  the 
aid  of  the  Turks  in  their  w'ar  against  Russia ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor,  Ismail  Pasha,  considerable  friction  arose  between 
Egypt  and  the  Porte,  and  war  was  only  narrowly  avoided.  The 
Sultan  was  very  jealous  of  the  power  of  Ismail,  and  actually 
refused  to  recognise  his  right  to  issue  personal  invitations  to 
European  sovereigns  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Ismail  was  deposed  by  the  Sultan  in  1879,  and  afterwards  was 
kept  prisoner  in  Constantinople  until  his  death  in  1895.  In 
1882  Arabi  Pasha  and  several  Egyptian  officers  came  to  blows 
with  their  Turkish  colleagues,  and  ultimately  the  trouble 
developed  into  an  Egyptian  revolt  against  the  Khedive  and 
Sultan.  England  then  en+ered  the  country  to  maintain  order, 
and  at  first  it  was  arranged  that  w’e  should  employ  a  number  of 
Turkish  troops  to  fight  the  Egyptians,  but  later  the  aid  of  the 
Sultan  was  abandoned.  Since  the  British  occupation  there  have 
been  further  troubles  wdth  Turkey;  but  as  these  were  due,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  stiffening  infused  into  Egyptian  councils  by 
British  advice,  they  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  The  incidents 
recorded  above,  however,  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  much 
old  enmity  between  the  Sultan  and  his  Egyptian  vassal ;  and, 
if  the  matter  were  purely  political,  the  Egyptians  would  have 
no  objection  to  a  fight  with  Turkey. 

As  regards  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  regard  the  Sultan  with  much  rever¬ 
ence  as  the  head  of  their  faith.  He  is  the  Caliph  of  Islam,  and 
is  therefore  to  them  what  an  Italian  Pope  is.  let  us  say,  to  a 
French  Catholic.  But.  at  the  same  time,  this  reverence  for  the 
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Sultan  as  Caliph  does  not  seem  to  be  so  potent  a  factor  in  Egypt’s 
attitude  as  is  the  respect  entertained  for  him  as  the  head  of  the 
leading  Mohammedan  nation.  Turkey  is,  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
hope  of  Islam ;  and  they  feel  that  a  demonstration  of  the  Sultan’s 
power  is  a  matter  of  good  cheer  to  all  Mussulmans.  Egyptians 
have  for  some  years  entertained  the  hope  that  Turkey,  as  a 
Mohammedan  nation,  w'ould  increase  its  influence  in  Europe,  and 
would  thereby  prove  to  the  world  that  Mohammedans  were  as 
capable  as  Christians.  They  looked  always  to  Turkey  as  the 
representative  of  Islam,  and  any  Turkish  success  against 
Christians  was  hailed  with  genuine  delight,  not  for  fanatical 
reasons,  but  simply  as  a  vindication  of  their  own  creed.  The 
Egyptians  have  suffered  a  great  many  slights  at  the  hands  of 
the  very  arrogant  lower-class  Greeks  and  Italians  who  reside  in 
their  country  and  who  have  been  protected  by  the  Capitulations ; 
and  they  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that  one  day 
these  objectionable  Christians  would  be  well  punished  by  the 
Mohammedan  champion,  Turkey.  Since  the  Balkan  War,  how¬ 
ever,  this  hope  was  much  diminished,  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
wholly  dispelled;  and  now,  no  doubt,  the  Sultan’s  entrance  into 
the  fray  at  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  Christian  nation  of  Germans, 
is  regarded  as  a  fine  tribute  to  Mohammedan  worth.  Of  course, 
the  fact  that  Turkey  is  fighting  in  alliance  with  the  Germans 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  Sultan,  as  Caliph,  to  proclaim  a  Jehad, 
or  Holy  War,  against  Christians ;  and  though  there  may  be  some 
sporadic  attacks  by  Mussulman  Egyptians  on  Christian  residents, 
these  are  not  likely  to  assume  a  serioiis  character,  unless  the  fact 
of  the  alliance  with  Germany  is  kept  very  much  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  But  if  the  Sultan,  as  Caliph,  orders  the  Egyptian 
troops,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  to  come  to  his  aid  against 
England,  who  will  be  described  as  the  particular  enemy  of  the 
Eaith,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  that  he  may  have 
a  hearing,  though  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Faith  in  Egypt  deprecating  hostile  action  against  England, 
and  denouncing  the  Turkish  aggression.  The  Egyptians  have 
forgotten  in  what  manner  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  became  Caliphs 
and  obtained  the  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Islam ;  but  it  will 
be  as  well  if  the  facts  are  recalled. 

The  Caliph  is  the  representative  of  the  Prophet  and  the  tem¬ 
poral  sovereign  of  all  Mohammedans.  Originally  the  office  was 
not  hereditary,  but  each  Caliph  nominated  his  successor.  The 
descendants  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  reigned  as  Caliphs 
over  large  possessions,  of  which  Egypt  was  a  part,  from  a.d.  750 
to  868  and  again  from  905  to  969.  In  1258  a  descendant  of  this 
line  was  established  as  Caliph  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  his 
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successors  iiouunaliy  held  office  after  him  until  the  Turkish  con¬ 
quest  of  1517.  The  victorious  Sultan  Selim  I.  then  stated  that 
Mutawakkil,  the  last  of  these  Abbaside  Caliphs,  had  handed  the 
office  over  to  him ;  and  though  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  this  was  a  fabrication  or  not,  it  may  certainly  be  said 
that,  if  the  Caliphate  was  really  handed  over,  the  transaction  was 
made  under  compulsion.  Selim  was  not  a  descendant  of  the 
Prophet,  and  he  had  no  claim  to  the  office.  Yet  he  stripped  Egypt 
of  its  religious  dominion ;  seized  the  Prophet’s  banner  and  other 
sacred  relics  which  were  preserved  in  Cairo,  and  took  them  to 
Constantinople ;  and  sent  the  fallen  Egyptian  Caliph  to  die  in 
exile.  To  this  day  the  Shiites  do  not  admit  the  Sultan’s  right 
to  the  Caliphate,  and  many  of  the  Sunnites  regard  the  Sherif  of 
Mecca,  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  true  head  of 
the  Faith.  The  Egyptians,  however,  trained  by  many  years  of 
tribulation  to  a  ready  subserviency,  acknowledge  the  Sultan’s 
claim  to  the  sacred  office;  and,  unless  their  religious  leaders  are 
wise  enough  at  this  juncture  to  raise  the  question  of  his  right  to 
speak  as  Caliph,  the  contemplated  fall  of  Turkey  wdll  appear  to 
the  native  mind  more  in  the  aspect  of  a  menace  to  Islam  in 
general  than  in  that  of  a  benefit  to  Egypt  in  particular. 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  few  Egyptians  who  have  considered 
this  question,  and  have  asked  themselves  whether  it  would  be 
]X)ssible  to  restore  the  Abbaside  Caliphate  to  Cairo  in  the  person 
of  the  Khedive,  whose  name,  curiously  enough,  is  Abbas;  or, 
failing  that,  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
and  to  bolster  up  the  Khedive  into  a  kind  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Egypt  being  so  close  to  the  holy  cities  of  Islam,  the 
Khedive  certainly  ought  to  be  their  natural  protector,  whether 
as  Caliph  or  not ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  will  now 
be  openly  discussed  in  Cairo,  in  order  that  the  Egyptians  may 
realise  that  the  fall  of  Turkey  does  not  mean  a  blow  to  Islam, 
but  rather  an  adjustment  which  will  infuse  new  life  and  new 
hope  into  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Aga  Khan  has 
publicly  stated  that  Turkey  has  forfeited  her  rights  to  religious 
domination  ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  tactful  handling,  the 
Egyptians  might  now  be  brought  to  the  same  opinion,  and  might 
be  led  to  realise  that  it  is  England’s  object,  as  Mr.  Asquith  stated 
recently  at  the  Guildhall,  “to  defend  against  all  invaders,  and 
to  maintain  inviolate,  the  Holy  Places  of  Islam.’’ 

Arthur  E.  P.  B.  Wetgall. 

(Late  Inspector-General  of  Antiquities  to 
the  Egyptian  Government.) 
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At  Germany’s  bidding,  Turkey  has  attacked  the  Entente  Powers. 
If,  as  appears  probable,  the  present  war  should  end  in  the  defeat 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  we  may  take  it  that  Turkey 
has  committed  suicide,  or  rather,  has  been  compelled  to  do  so. 

Financially,  militarily,  and  morally,  Turkey  is  exhausted.  She 
has  recently  lost  two  great  wars.  In  her  campaign  with  Italy  she 
lost  Tripoli,  and  in  her  struggle  with  the  Balkan  States  the  bulk 
of  her  European  possessions.  As  the  latter  are  far  more  valuable 
than  the  former,  it  was  only  natural  that  many  Turks  desired  to 
regain  at  least  part  of  the  lost  Balkan  territories  if  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  arise.  Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  Turkey  began  a  general  mobilisation.  In  view  of  her 
recent  losses  in  Europe,  it  was  permissible  to  assume  that  her 
preparations  aimed  at  the  reconquest  of  the  provinces  which  had 
been  conquered  by  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Greece  and  Montenegro.  As 
Bulgaria  is  Turkey’s  most  immediate  neighbour,  her  military 
preparations  might  conceivably  be  aimed  at  that  State.  Indeed, 
official  Turkey  explained  that  she  was  making  ready  for  war  in 
order  to  meet  a  possible  attack  from  Bulgaria,  which  at  the  end 
of  the  Balkan  War  had  lost  Adrianonle  to  the  Turks.  On  the  4th 
of  August,  the  day  when  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany, 
Mr.  Beaumont,  who  at  the  time  represented  Sir  L.  Mallet, 
telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

“  Grand  Vizier  to-day  renewed  assurances  that  Turkey  intends  to  observe 
strict  neutrality.  Mobilisation  has  been  decided  upon  only  because  it  would 
take  months  to  complete,  and  because  the  Government  wished  not  to  be 
taken  by  surprise  in  case  of  aggression  by  Bulgaria,  though  they  had  also 
been  alarmed  by  rumours  of  action  by  Russia — attributable,  I  think,  to 
German  Ambassador.  Retention  of  German  military  mission  meant  nothing 
and  had  no  political  significance.  He  regarded  them  as  Turkish  employees 
who  were  doing  good  work,  and  as  they  had  offered  to  remain,  it  would 
have  been  ungracious  to  refuse,” 

This  communication,  and  those  which  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages,  are  taken  from  the  White  Book,  Events  Leading  to 
the  Rupture  of  Relations  with  Turkey  (Cd.  7268).  According  to 
a  statement  made  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Turkish  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  British  Representative  in  Constantinople, 
Turkey’s  mobilisation  was  merely  a  measure  of  precaution. 
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a  defensive  step  directed  principally  against  Bulgaria.  The 
unveracity  of  this  assertion  was  obvious.  Far  from  fearing 
a  Bulgarian  attack,  Turkey  had  apparently  been  negotiating 
with  Bulgaria  with  a  view  to  obtaining  that  country’s  aid 
in  a  w'ar  of  revenge  and  of  aggression.  Soon  afterwards  it 
became  clear  that  Turkey  was  mobilising  at  Germany’s  bidding 
against  Russia,  and  perhaps  against  England  as  well.  The 
Goehen  and  Breslau  arrived  at  the  Golden  Horn  on  the  10th  of 
August.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  Sir  L.  Mallet  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

“  .  .  .  Marshal  Liman  (von  Sanders)  and  the  German  Ambassador  are 
recklessly  striving  to  force  the  Turks  into  declaring  war  on  Russia,  in 
which  case  the  Ooehen  and  Breslau  would  presumably  sail  for  the  Black 
Sea.  They  are  prepared  to  achieve  this  object  if  necessary  by  a  coup  d'itat, 
making  the  Minister  of  War  dictator.” 

Six  days  later,  on  August  27th,  Sir  L.  Mallet  sent  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  a  most  remarkable  forecast.  He  telegraphed  :  — 

“  Germany  ships.  There  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  Germans  are 
urging  Turks  to  send  Goeben  into  Black  Sea,  where  they  would  argue  that 
she  has  a  right  to  go  as  a  Turkish  ship.  The  Germans  would  count  upon 
Russian  w’arship  attacking  her,  and  war  would  ensue,  seemingly  provoked 
by  Russia.  Object  of  Germans  is  to  create  a  diversion  here,  draw  off 
some  Russian  troops  and  enemies  from  Austria  and  embroil  us  at  the 
same  time.” 

Two  months  and  two  days  after  the  dispatch  of  this  telegram, 
on  the  29th  of  October,  the  event  predicted  took  place.  The 
Turks  chose  the  anticipated  pretext  for  their  naval  attack  upon 
Russia.  Rarely  has  a  diplomatic  forecast  been  more  timely  or 
more  correct. 

While  on  the  27th  of  August  Sir  L.  Mallet  thought  that  the 
Germans,  while  planning  a  Turkish  attack  upon  Russia,  only 
intended  “to  embroil  us  at  the  same  time,”  the  English  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Egypt  recognised  that  Turkey  was  preparing  to 
attack  England  in  Egypt.  On  the  28th  August,  Mr.  Cheetham, 
the  British  Agent  in  Cairo,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  the 
following  ominous  news  :  — 

“  Ottoman  forces  are  being  mobilised  in  Hedjaz  and  further  south,  and 
existing  military  activity  in  Red  Sea  may  thus  be  explained.  About  sixty 
Turkish  oflBcers  arrived  at  Alexandria  recently  and  passed  through  Egypt 
down  Red  Sea.  Their  destination  was  the  Yemen.  Twelve  thousand  Turkish 
troops  are  reported  in  Jeddah  region.  Signs  are  not  lacking  that,  in  case* 
of  war,  an  attack  on  Egypt  is  contemplated  by  Turkey.  A  few  Turkish 
officers  are  now  in  the  Delta.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  watch  all  those 
that  are  known.  I  learn  from  a  good  source  that  all  information  of 
Turkish  mobilisation  reported  from  Constantinople  is  correct.  Meanwhile, 
emissaries  are  being  sent  to  India,  the  Yemen,  Senoussi,  and  Egypt  to 
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istir  up  feeling  against  Great  Britain.  Activity  at  Gaza  is  reported,  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  this  is  more  than  raising  of  levies  to  replace  regulars 
withdrawn  from  the  north  by  mobilisation.” 

Simultaneously  with  this  telegram,  which  showed  that  a 
position  very  threatening  to  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  and  beyond 
had  suddenly  arisen,  there  arrived  in  London  a  very  disquieting 
telegram  from  Sir  L.  Mallet,  dated  likewise  the  28th  of  August, 
which  informed  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  — 

"...  Consignments  of  gold  from  Germany  have  arrived  (at  Constantinople) 
for  German  and  Austrian  banks.  Private  German  residents  have  sent  away 
their  wives,  and  quantities  of  medical  stores  have  been  purchased  and  put 
on  board  German  ships.  I  hear  that  German  Ambassador  is  adopting  tone 
of  friendly  commiseration  for  Great  Britain  who,  he  asserts,  will  never 
assist  Russia  in  any  movement  against  Turkey.  He  has  made  the  remarkable 
statement  that  his  Government  will  now  offer  favourable  terms  to  France, 
which  she  will  certainly  accept;  that  Germany  will  then  wage  a  platonic 
war  with  England,  w'hose  heart  is  not  in  the  struggle,  and  who  will  make 
terms  to  save  her  Fleet ;  and  that  Germany  and  England  will  then  combine 
against  Russia.” 

Day  by  day  information  received  by  the  Foreign  Office  showed 
that  Germany  intrigued  to  involve  Turkov  simultaneously  in  a 
war  with  Russia  and  with  England,  and  that  an  ever-growing 
stream  of  German  arms  and  ammunition  and  of  German  gold 
was  flowing  towards  the  Golden  Horn.  On  the  17th  of  October 
the  British  Ambassador  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

"  Since  end  of  September  following  have  reached  Constantinople  :  Six 
thousand  nine  hundred  cases  of  Mauser  ammunition;  540  cases  of  Mauser 
rifles;  thirteen  trucks  of  war  material;  and  about  ^800,000  in  bar  gold. 
Arrival  of  a  submarine  in  sections  is  expected  shortly,  and  I  am  informed 
that  such  a  consignment,  together  with  two  aeroplanes,  left  Rustchuk  on 
8th  October.  Two  German  ships  were  recently  escorted  from  Sulina  by 
Breslau  and  are  reported  to  have  brought  submarine.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  at  present  to  prove  this.” 

From  day  to  day  the  position  of  affairs  became  more  ominous 
and  more  threatening.  While  the  Grand  Vizier  unceasingly 
assured  the  British  Ambassador  that  only  precautionary  measures 
were  taken,  that  Turkey  contemplated  no  aggression,  and  that 
he  had  the  situation  perfectly  under  control,  the  mobilisation  of 
the  Turkish  troops  and  their  concentration  on  the  Russian  and 
Egyptian  borders  clearly  showed  that  Turkey  prepared  everything 
for  an  early  attack  upon  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  and  upon  Great 
Britain  in  Egypt.  The  Grand  Vizier  w'as  either  playing  a  double 
game  or  he  was  ignorant  of  the  development  of  affairs.  At  any 
rate,  it  w’as  obvious  that  his  nominal  subordinate,  the  notoriously 
philo-German  War  Minister,  Enver  Pasha,  liad  taken  matters 
into  his  owui  hands,  that  he  w’as  practically  all-powerful.  Tn  view 
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of  the  great  and  japidly-increasiug  peril,  Sir  L.  Mallet  addressed, 
on  23rd  September,  the  following  most  remarkable  note  of  protest 
to  the  Grand  Vizier  :  — 

“Constantinople,  September  23rd,  1914.  Your  Highness, — In  the  course 
of  our  interview  of  yesterday  morning,  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Highness  of  the  anxiety  that  the  news  which  reached  me  from  Syria  in 
regard  to  the  military  preparations  and  plots  against  Egypt  now  going  on  in 
that  province  was  causing  me.  So  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  preparations 
similar  to  those  made  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  a  consequence  of 
the  general  mobilisation,  I  did  not  mention  the  matter  to  your  Highness, 
although  special  importance  might  attach  to  all  such  doings  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Egyptian  frontier.  Similarly,  I  have  been  able  up  to  the 
present  to  reject,  as  improbable  tales,  the  rumours  which  have  reached  me 
from  more  than  one  source,  according  to  which  a  sudden  blow  directed 
against  the  Suez  Canal  was  being  planned  with  the  object  of  rendering 
it  impassable,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  are 
intriguing  with  the  object  of  leading  your  Highness’s  Government  into 
adventures  as  insensate,  and  even  more  insensate,  than  this.  I  should,  how¬ 
ever,  fail  in  my  duty  towards  my  Government,  and,  I  may  add  also,  towards 
the  Government  of  your  Highness,  if  I  did  not  bring  to  your  Highness's 
knowledge  the  latest  reports  which  have  reached  me.  It  appears  from 
these  re  ports  that  the  minds  of  the  Bedouins  are  being  excited  by  professional 
agitators,  who,  encouraged  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  are  desirous  of 
inflaming  them  against  England.  The  military  preparations  which  up  to 
a  certain  moment  bore  a  similar  character  to  those  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  have  lately  changed  into  a  converging  movement  towards 
the  south.  Troops  are  being  brought  from  such  distant  centres  as  Mosul. 
General  activity  reigns  everywhere  from  Damascus  to  Maan,  and  cumulative 
evidence  leads  my  consul  at  Jerusalem  to  the  belief  that  an  organised 
expedition  against  Egypt  is  in  project  for  the  next  few  days. 

“  I  trust  that  the  reports,  the  contents  of  which  I  have  just  summed  up 
to  your  Highness,  put  a  wrong  interpretation  on  facts  which,  as  such, 
cannot  be  discussed.  But  I  repeat  that  I  should  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  bring  to  your  Highness’s  knowledge  the  grave  pre-occupation  which 
they  cause  me,  and  the  impression  which  they  make  upon  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  if  I  did  not  place  you  on  your  guard  against 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  ensue  for  your  Highness’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  they  were  to  follow  a  course  so  contrary  to  their  own  interests  as 
that  of  becoming  the  accomplice  of  Germany  in  an  attack  upon  Egypt. 

“  Your  Highness  will  remember  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war.  Sir  E.  Grey  instructed  Mr.  Beaumont  to  give  you  the  assurance  that, 
provided  that  Turkey  maintained  strict  and  absolute  neutrality  during  the 
war,  and  so  long  as  unforeseen  circumstances  did  not  arise,  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Government  had  no  desire  nor  intention  of  annexing  Egypt, 
nor  of  modifying  her  regime  in  any  way  whatsoever.  I  had  the  honour  to 
confirm  this  assurance  to  your  Highness  shortly  after  my  return  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Since  then,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  any  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  with  the  Imperial  Government,  I  have  repeatedly  called 
your  Highness’s  attention  to  the  conditional  character  of  the  assurances 
given  by  Sir  E.  Grey.  Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  to  declare  once  more 
to  your  Highness  that  my  Government  take  the  most  serious  view  of  the 
unprecedented  violations  of  neutrality  already  committed  by  the  Turkish 
Government  in  retaining  German  officers  and  men  on  board  the  German 
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warships,  and  by  subsequently  taking  in  their  service  numerous  other 
Germans  in  a  similar  military  capacity. 

“  It  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  at  this  moment  to  recapitulate  the 
details  of  still  further  departures  from  neutrality  committed  by  Turkey  in 
favour  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  need  I  insist  on  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  might  ensue  if,  to  add  the  last  touch  to  so  grave  a 
situation,  my  Government  were  to  become  convinced  that  the  Imperial 
Government  were  seriously  meditating  an  attack  against  Egypt,  or  that 
they  were  a  party  to  disloyal  intrigues  against  the  security  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  or  against  the  present  regime  in  Egypt.  Your  Highness  can  judge 
of  the  whole  importance  and  possible  extent  of  these  consequences. 

“  I  enclose  in  this  note  a  memorandum  enumerating  in  detail  the  facts 
which  can  be  considered  as  indications  of  a  forthcoming  attack  upon 
Egypt.” 

This  dignified,  powerful,  impressive,  and  statesmanlike  protest, 
which  may  serve  as  a  model  to  future  generations  of  diplomats, 
met  with  the  dilatoriness  and  the  evasions  usual  in  Turkey.  The 
British  Ambassador’s  solemn  warning  remained  unheeded.  A 
month  later,  on  the  ‘23rd  October,  Sir  L.  Mallet  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  : — 

“I  have  seen  the  Russian  Ambassador  again  this  morning.  He  is  sure 
that  unless  Turks  mean  to  betray  Germans,  the  possibility  of  which  he  does 
not  exclude,  they  will  make  war  on  Russia  on  receipt  of  first  half  of  the 
sum  of  .£4,000,000  which  Germany  is  providing.  It  is  concurrently  reported 
about  £1,000,000  has  already  arrived.” 

While  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  seemed  possible  that 
Germany  might  take  Paris  with  a  rush  and  defeat  France  and 
Eussia  on  land,  it  must,  by  the  end  of  October,  have  become 
obvious  to  every  Turk  endowed  with  common  sense  that  the  tide 
was  turning,  that  Germany  and  Austria  w'ere  likely  to  lose  the 
war  which  they  had  so  rashly  begun. 

It  is  true  that  the  Turkish  papers  were  day  by  day  reporting 
glorious  German  and  Austrian  victories  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
However,  these  mendacious  rejwrts  could  deceive  only  the 
ignorant  populace  of  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  Government, 
being  kept  constantly  informed  by  its  diplomatic  and  military 
representatives  in  Eussia,  France,  and  England  about  the  position 
of  affairs,  knew  no  doubt  that  Fate  was  no  longer  favouring 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  that  in  a  war  of  attrition  the 
Entente  Powers  were  likely  to  win.  The  fortune  of  war  had 
visibly  begun  to  turn.  The  German  Army  had  been  defeated 
near  Paris  and  had  hastily  retreated  tow’ards  the  Belgian  frontier, 
and  the  combined  German  and  Austrian  armies  had  been  defeated 
in  front  of  Warsaw  and  were  rapidly  withdrawing  towards  the 
West.  Several  official  telegrams  inform  us  that  the  Germans 
were  at  the  time  sending  enormous  amounts  of  gold  to  Con- 
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stantinople.  Of  course,  the  Turks  required  money  for  paying 
their  troops.  Still,  the  unscrupulous  and  lavish  way  with  which 
the  representatives  of  Germany  have  endeavoured  to  bribe  the 
officials  and  the  Press  in  other  countries,  justifies  one  in  concluding 
that  Turkey’s  support  of  Germany  at  a  moment  when  Germany’s 
position  had  become  hopeless  was  due,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to 
the  blindness,  the  rashness,  and  the  fanatic  zeal  of  some  leading 
Turks,  such  as  Enver  Pasha,  but  to  bribery.  That  only  can 
explain  what  is  otherwise  inexplicable. 

At  a  time  when  Turkey  was  nominally  at  peace  with  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  her  army  was  mobilised  and  concentrated  upon 
the  Russian  and  Egyptian  frontiers.  Spies  in  Germany’s  pay 
swarmed  through  Egypt.  Egyptian  officers  and  civil  servants 
were  bribed.  Endeavours  were  made  to  smuggle  large  quantities 
of  explosives  into  Egypt.  Enterprising  parties  for  blowing  up 
the  Suez  Canal  were  sent  out  by  the  Germans.  All  these  pre¬ 
parations  were  undertaken  in  time  of  peace,  and  they  were  known 
not  only  to  the  British  Poreign  Office,  but  to  various  neutral 
Governments  as  well.  Hence,  it  seems  most  regrettable  and 
unfortunate  that  Roumania  allowed  vast  quantities  of  German 
explosives,  ammunition,  arms,  and  other  warlike  stores,  and 
numerous  German  military  and  naval  officers  and  men,  to  pass 
unhindered  through  that  country  into  Turkey. 

Under  Germany’s  guidance  Turkey  endeavoured  to  provoke 
Russia  and  England  into  an  attack  so  as  to  be  able  to  appeal  to 
the  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world  for  help  against  the 
aggressors.  From  many  of  the  best -informed  German  writers 
we  know  that  it  was  Germany’s  intention,  in  case  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  to  raise  the  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world 
against  this  country.  The  fact  that  that  intention  was  to  be 
found  among  the  leaders  of  Germany’s  foreign  policy  may  be 
seen  from  the  statement  which  the  German  Emperor  made  at 
Damascus  at  the  time  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  At  the 
occasion  of  a  banquet  in  that  town  he  solemnly  assured  “the 
300,000,000  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world  who  venerate 
in  the  Turkish  Sultan  their  Caliph,  that  the  German  Emperor 
would  be  their  friend  and  protector  for  all  time.” 

As  Turkey  had  not  succeeded  in  provoking  Russia  and  England 
into  an  attack  by  taking  over  the  Goehen  and  Breslau  by  means 
of  a  sham  purchase,  by  vexing  their  trade,  by  concentrating 
large  bodies  of  troops,  transport  animals,  vehicles  and  guns  on 
the  Russian  and  Egyptian  frontiers,  by  engaging  in  the  most 
reckless  conspiracies  directed  against  Russia  and  England,  and 
by  abolishing  the  capitulations  and  the  foreign  post  offices  estab¬ 
lished  in  Turkey,  a  final  attempt  was  made  upon  Great  Britain’s 
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patience  by  requesting  her  to  withdraw  from  Egypt.  The  British 
Government  was  apprised  of  this  incredible  request  in  a  telegram 
from  Sir  L.  Mallet  dispatched  on  October  23rd,  in  which  we 
read  : — 

“  .  .  ,  My  French  colleague  inquired  (from  the  Minister  of  Marine)  what 
was  the  meaning  of  preparations  in  Syria  and  of  all  the  violent  talk  about 
Egypt.  Minister  of  Marine  replied  that  England  was  treating  Egypt  as  if 
it  belonged  to  her,  whereas  it  formed  part  of  Ottoman  Dominions.  Turks 
were  indifferent  about  India,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  &c.,  but  Egypt  was  on 
their  frontier,  and  they  felt  about  it  as  French  did  about  Alsace-Lorraine. 
They  would  do  nothing  officially,  but  would  shut  their  eyes  to  any  agitation 
which  was  directed  against  English  occupation  of  Egypt.  Continuing,  he 
referred  to  a  proposal  which  he  had  made  me  a  fortnight  ago,  to  the  effect 
that  England  and  Turkey  should  now  sign  convention  on  lines  of  Drummond- 
Wolff  Convention,  providing  for  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops  at  end 
of  war.  It  is  quite  true  he  made  this  suggestion.  I  did  not  report  it  at 
the  time  because  it  was  so  entirely  unpractical.  This  shows  that  Germans 
are  turning  all  their  attention  to  Egypt,  and  are  inciting  the  Turks  against 
us,  so  that  we  must  expect  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  on 
frontier.  Turkish  newspapers  are  full  of  Egypt  just  now,  and  of  our  high¬ 
handed  proceedings.  It  is,  e.g.,  announced  to-day  that  we  have  closed 
El  Azhar  mosque.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Germans  are  at  bottom  of  this, 
and  are  inciting  religious  fanaticism  of  Turks  against  us.” 

We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the  Turks  are  anxious  to  regain 
Egypt.  Under  England’s  administration  Egypt  has  once  more 
become  a  wealthy  country,  and  the  Turk  is  a  famous  plunderer. 

Nominally,  Egypt  is  still  a  Turkish  tributary  State,  and  legally 
Turkey  is  perhaps  entitled  to  regain  full  control  of  that  country. 
However,  morally  Turkey  has  lost  the  right  to  rule  Egypt,  or 
indeed  any  other  alien  nation.  The  history  of  Turkey  is  a 
history  of  destruction  and  devastation.  Wherever  the  Turk  has 
gone  he  has  ruined  and  ravaged.  He  has  created  nothing.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Turks  succeeded  in  conquering  the  most 
flourishing  lands  of  antiquity.  The  glorious  empires  of  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  Persia,  Greece,  Palestine, 
and  the  Arab  Empire  with  the  wonderful  towns  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Susa,  Bagdad,  Basra,  Damascus, 
Athens,  Jerusalem,  &c.,  were  one  by  one  conquered  by  the 
Turks  and  were  uniformly  converted  into  a  wilderness.  In 
antiquity,  and  even  during  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  lands  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  were  the  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the 
world.  As  they  have  an  excellent  soil  and  climate,  they  ought 
to  be  still  densely  populated  and  flourishing.  However,  with 
the  advent  of  the  Turks  a  blight  has  fallen  upon  them.  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  its  desolation.  How- 
desolate  it  is  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  wealthy  lands 
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ruled  by  the  Turk  contain  per  square  mile  only  thirty  inhabitants, 
while  France  has  per  square  mile  189 '5  inhabitants  and  Germany 
310’ 4  inhabitants.  In  the  times  of  antiquity  the  territory  which 
is  now  under  Turkey’s  sway  supported  probably  from  five  to 
ten  times  as  many  jieople  as  it  does  at  present.  In  ancient  times 
and  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  Mesopotamia  was  the  granary  of 
the  world.  It  was  a  most  fruitful  and  most  densely  populated 
land.  Bagdad  had  2,000,000  inhabitants.  Arts  and  sciences 
flourished.  A  most  wonderful  system  of  canals  irrigated  that 
naturally  dry  country,  but  the  Turks  destroyed  the  canal  system,  ^ 
v;hich  had  painfully  been  built  up  during  thousands  of  years. 
At  present  the  former  granary  of  the  world  is  a  desert  and  a 
wilderness.  Per  square  mile  there  are  only  nine  people  in 
Mesopotamia.  If,  under  a  civilised  government,  Mesopotamia 
should  once  more  be  provided  with  an  efficient  irrigation  system— 
it  can  easily  be  re-created — it  will  probably  once  more  have  room 
for  very  many  millions  of  people. 

The  Turks  have  exterminated  civilised  nations  by  the  sword, 
by  the  neglect  and  destruction  of  public  works,  and  by  confisca¬ 
tion.  The  ancient  centres  of  civilisation  where  the  Turks  settled 
declined  and  became  mere  sites  covered  with  ruins,  upon  which 
sordid  villages  arose.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  nowadays  that  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Bagdad  was  by  far  the  largest,  the  wealthiest 
and  the  most  highly  civilised  town  in  the  world,  the  greatest  centre 
of  commerce,  industry,  art,  science,  and  learning ;  or  that  Athens, 
Belgrave,  Bucharest,  and  Sofia  were  only  recently,  when  under 
Turkish  rule,  dirty  and  poverty-stricken  villages.  Those  Turkish 
towns  which  are  flourishing  owe  their  prosperity  solely  to  the 
non-Turkish  population.  Constantinople  is  prosperous  owing  to 
its  unrivalled  geographical  position,  which  even  Turkish  mis- 
government  cannot  destroy,  and  to  West  European,  Greek, 
and  Armenian  business  men.  Smyrna  is  a  purely  Greek  town. 
As  the  Turks  have  invariably  brought  ruin  and  misery  to  the 
most  prosperous  countries  which  they  had  conquered,  and  as  mis- 
government  and  cruelty  have  been  characteristic  of  their  rule 
over  all  alien  nations  which  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their 
sway,  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Othman  to  the  present  day, 
Turkey  has  no  moral  right  either  to  rule  over  foreign  nations 
or  to  retain  any  longer  naturally  wealthy  districts  which  can 
nourish  a  large  and  happy  population.  They  have  misused  their 
trust.  These  barbarians  have  no  right  to  retain  any  longer  the 
holy  places  of  three  leading  religions  and  most  of  the  ancient 
centres  of  European  civilisation. 

In  the  past  Great  Britain  has  been  Turkey’s  best  friend.  While 
Eussia  and  Austria-Hungary  attacked  the  Turks  and  wrested 
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from  them  their  territories  piece  by  piece,  Great  Britain  con¬ 
sistently  endeavoured  to  preserve  Turkey’s  independence  and 
integrity  and  to  bring  at  the  same  time  justice  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  unhappy  peoples  living  under  Turkish  rule.  With 
this  twofold  object  in  view  she  defended  Turkey  diplomatically 
and  by  force  of  arms.  At  the  same  time,  she  urged  Turkey 
unceasingly  to  reform  her  methods  of  government.  Turkey  has 
shown,  like  an  old  and  hardened  criminal,  that  she  is  not  reform- 
able.  She  has  lately  changed  her  constitution,  but  the  character 
of  her  blood-stained  Government  has  remained  the  same.  She 
has  been,  and  is  still,  governed  by  a  cruel  and  unlimited  despotism 
which  acts  without  faith,  without  conscience,  and  without  pity. 
Turkey’s  hour  has  struck. 

The  present  w'ar  is  a  war  against  German  militarism  and  a  war 
of  liberation.  If  it  should  end  in  a  victory  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
it  should  not  merely  lead  to  the  freeing  of  the  subjected  and 
oppressed  Poles,  Southern  Slavs,  Koumanians,  &c. ,  in  Europe, 
but  also  to  the  freeing  of  the  nationalities  w'ho  live  under  Turkish 
tyranny  in  Asia.  The  Turkish  Empire  resembles  Austria- 
Hungary.  It  is  inhabited  by  people  of  numerous  races  and  of 
ten  religions,  and  the  non-Turkish  races  are  fearfully  mis¬ 
governed  and  cruelly  ill-treated.  Near  the  Russian  border  dwell 
large  numbers  of  Armenians,  among  whom  the  Turks  have  per¬ 
petrated  numerous  massacres  in  the  time  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
coastal  districts  of  Asia  Minor  are  inhabited  by  millions  of  Greeks, 
who  dwell  in  dense  masses  along  the  shore  of  the  .lEgean  Sea. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Greeks  who  settled  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  ancient  Troy.  They  are  the  most 
industrious  and  most  prosperous  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
After  the  Balkan  War  the  Turks  began  to  drive  scores  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  Greeks  from  their  prosperous  homes  by  violence 
and  massacre.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  anxious  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  Turkish  yoke.  Greece  wishes  to  expand  and 
to  join  to  the  motherland  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  sung  by  Homer. 

Among  the  dissatisfied  nationalities  dwelling  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
the  Arabs  occupy  a  most  important  position.  They  have  had  a 
great  past.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  Ommiades  and 
Abbasides,  they  ruled  a  world  empire.  Their  sw^ay  extended  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  through  Southern  Europe  and  North  Africa  into 
Morocco  and  Spain.  They  were  not  merely  a  nation  of  con¬ 
querors.  They  were  by  far  the  most  civilised  nation  of  the  period. 
They  were  most  advanced  in  philosophy,  literature,  mathematics, 
architecture,  engineering,  medicine,  chemistry,  the  manufacturing 
industries,  commerce,  shipping,  &c.  The  Turks  adopted  the 
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Arab  religion,  but  they  destroyed  the  civilisation  oi  the  creators 
of  the  Alhambra.  The  12,000,000  Arabs  are  no  longer  willing 
to  bear  the  Turkish  yoke  and  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  and 
the  majority  of  Turkey’s  soldiers.  They  have  begun  to  demand 
freedom  for  themselves.  They,  and  many  non-Turkish  Mahoni- 
medans,  are  no  longer  willing  to  see  the  holy  places  of  Islam 
exploited  and  defiled  by  a  band  of  usurpers.  The  Arab  nation 
may  once  more  attain  independence,  if  not  greatness.  Some 
years  ago  Negib-Azourg  Bey  published  a  book,  Le  Rdveil  de  la 
Nation  Arabe  dans  I’Asie  Turque.  It  contains  a  manifesto  to 
the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  in  which  the 
National  Committee  of  Turkish  Arabs  accuses  the  Turks  of  the 
devastation  of  the  glorious  countries  ruled  by  the  Ommiades  and 
Abbasides,  and  asks  the  world  for  sympathy  and  support.  The 
Allied  Powers  should  support  the  claims  to  freedom  of  the 
oppressed  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.  Among  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Prophet  there  are  no  doubt  men  of  non-Turkish 
nationality  who  have  a  stronger  claim  to  be  the  protectors  of 
the  holy  places  of  Islam  than  has  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

As  the  Turks  have  had  three  months  to  prepare  for  their 
aggression,  their  defeat  may  not  be  easy.  At  the  same  time, 
Turkey’s  power  of  resistance  should  not  be  over-estimated. 
Turkey  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  country.  She  has  21,273,900 
inhabitants.  She  is  very  poor.  Most  of  her  citizens  are  pro¬ 
foundly  dissatisfied.  In  her  last  wars  she  has  lost  vast  quantities 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  enormous  numbers  of  men,  and 
as  she  has  only  a  few  railways  and  scarcely  any  roads,  she  has  to 
overcome  very  great  difficulties  in  raising,  concentrating,  equip¬ 
ping,  and  arming  large  bodies  of  men.  Besides,  Turkey  is 
vulnerable  in  many  parts. 

The  downfall  of  Turkey  may  raise  the  question  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Very  possibly  the  Germans  have  induced  Turkey  to  attack 
England  and  Russia,  not  only  for  strategical,  but  also  for  diplo¬ 
matic  reasons.  They  hope,  no  doubt,  that  the  question  of 
Constantinople  will  lead  to  disagreement  among  the  Allies. 

During  more  than  twenty  years  Germany  has  endeavoured  to 
oust  Great  Britain  from  Egypt.  That  is  known  to  everyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  German  diplomacy  and  her  diplomatic 
intrigues.  The  persistence  of  Germany’s  action  may  be  seen 
from  numerous  German  books  and  papers.  Many  of  Germany’s 
best  informed  and  most  influential  military  writers,  such  as 
von  Bernhardi  and  von  der  Goltz,  have  frequently  urged  that 
Germany  should  cause  Turkey  to  attack  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  England  in  Egypt. 


J.  Ellis  B.\rker. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  WAKFARE  UPON  COMMERCE  AND 
INDUSTRY  :  A  RETROSPECT  AND  A  FORECAST. 


Modern  civilisation  and  progress  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  maintenance  and  healthy  development  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and  the  vast  European  War  into  which  we  have  been 
drawn  has  already  dislocated  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
world’s  commerce,  and  has  threatened  the  industrial  welfare  of 
all  the  nations  engaged  in  the  titanic  struggle. 

Before  the  age  of  steam  or  the  growth  of  the  factory  system, 
long  and  costly  wars  could  be  waged,  with  but  little  effect  upon 
the  industries  of  the  countries  involved.  Agriculture,  fishing,  and 
forestry,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  or  fundamental 
occupations  of  mankind,  were  carried  on  much  as  usual  by  the 
non-combatants,  except  in  the  actual  area  of  hostilities.  During 
the  Napoleonic  struggle,  the  peasantry  of  this  country  ploughed 
their  land,  sowed  and  reaped  their  crops,  fed  their  live-stock,  and 
attended  country  fairs  and  markets  to  sell  their  corn  and  cattle, 
with  little  heed  of  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Europe  that 
was  proceeding  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Only  in  the 
year  1805,  when  Napoleon  assembled  an  army  and  transports 
at  Boulogne  for  invasion  of  this  country,  did  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  become  disturbed  and  uneasy  as  to  the  future — 
a  state  of  mind  which  was  dissipated  when  the  danger  of  invasion 
was  removed. 

To-day  history  has  repeated  itself,  but  the  position  is  changed. 
A  European  struggle,  similar  in  aims  and  proportions  to  that  of 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  in  progress.  During 
the  century  that  separates  the  Napoleonic  era  from  our  own  time, 
however,  manufacturing  industry  has  developed  and  grown  far 
larger  than  the  fundamental  industry  of  agriculture ;  and  com¬ 
merce  has  extended  its  boundaries  be5mnd  the  confines  of  the 
parish  and  the  county  and  has  become  world-wide  in  its  ramifica¬ 
tions.  The  events  of  last  July  and  August  precipitated,  therefore, 
a  series  of  financial  and  commercial  crises  of  unexampled  severity 
and  extent ;  for  the  declarations  of  war  by  the  five  leading  nations 
of  Europe  in  the  early  days  of  August  were  equivalent  to  thrust¬ 
ing  a  succession  of  steel  crow-bars  into  the  delicate  mechanism 
of  an  eight-day  clock. 

Now  that  the  financial  panic  has  subsided,  and  commerce  in 
our  own  and  the  neutral  countries  has  had  opportunity  to  adapt 
itself,  to  some  extent,  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  time,  the 
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industrial  aspect  of  the  struggle  is  forcing  itself  into  prominence. 
The  successful  conduct  of  a  long  and  costly  struggle  in  these 
modern  days  is  seen  to  depend  not  only  upon  the  valour  shown 
by  the  troojis  engaged  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  also  upon  the 
ability  of  a  nation  to  keep  its  mills  and  factories  in  operation.  If 
these  should  cease  work,  large  sections  of  the  wage-earners  of 
the  country  will  lose  their  source  of  livelihood  and  fall  into  a 
condition  of  penury  and  want,  and  the  very  large  number  of  people 
who  depend  for  some  portion  of  their  income  u[X)n  their  invest¬ 
ments,  will  likewise  be  reduced  to  a  condition  bordering  on  poverty. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 
manufacturing  industry  and  commerce  claim  the  energies  of  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  male  population,  and  in  which  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  associated  industries  have  sunk,  unfortunately,  to  a 
comparatively  unimj[X)rtant  position  in  the  list  of  occupations. 

The  following  figures,  relating  only  to  England  and  Wales,  are 
for  the  year  1911  (when  the  last  Census  was  taken) ,  but  they  will 
be  found  very  instructive  in  connection  with  the  present  war 
and  its  possible  effects  upon  our  economic  position. 

Occupations  of  Males,  Aged  10  Years  and  Upwards,  Resident  in- 
England  AND  Wales  in  1911. 

Classification  Totals 


Industrial 

...  7,015,605'. 

Unoccupied  ... 

...  2,208,5351 

11,286,850) 

Comiuercial . 

...  2,062, 710 J 

Agricultural  and  Fishing  ... 

...  1,165,654 

1,165,654 

Domestic 

387,677) 

Professional... 

...  367,578  [ 

1,209,696. 

Government... 

248,6241 

Defence  . 

205,817; 

We  see  from  these  figures  that  commerce  and  industry  claim 
together  9,078,090  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.  If 
we  add  to  this  total  the  2,208,535  males  classed  as  “unoccupied” 
(who  may  be  regarded  as  drawing  their  income  from  investments), 
we  obtain  a  total  of  11,286,850  persons,  or  83  per  cent,  of  the 
male  jxipulation,  who  are  dependent  upon  our  manufactures  and 
industries  for  their  comfort  and  support.  Assuming  that  one 
million  of  this  total  have  joined  the  Army  or  Navy,  which  only 
claimed  205,817  in  1911,  or  have  entered  some  other  branch  of 
the  Government  service  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  are  now' 
servants  of  the  State,  we  are  still  faced  with  the  fact  that  over 
three-fourths,  or  75  per  cent.,  of  our  male  population  are  de 
pendent  upon  our  manufacturing  industries  for  their  income  and 
w'ages,  and  that  our  mills  and  factories  must  be  kept  running  if 
they  are  to  escape  severe  privation  and  want.  Should  these  be 
obliged  to  stop,  no  voluntary  funds  that  have  been  raised,  or  that 
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could  be  raised,  would  suffice  to  relieve  the  distress  that  would 
ensue,  and  the  Government  would  have  to  step  in  and  provide 
funds  for  feeding  the  larger  proportion  of  the  population.  The 
three  millions  collected  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’  National  Relief 
Fund  would  disappear  within  a  week  if  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  problem  of  the  Belgians  would  be  reproduced  on  a  vastly  larger 
scale  in  our  own  country. 

The  effects  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1860-1862  upon  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry  are  still  remembered  by  many,  yet 
the  hunger  and  want  caused  by  that  w'ar  were  confined  to  one 
section  of  the  workers  of  one  county,  and  would  have  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  many  times  to  approach  the  distress  which  would  be  caused 
in  our  country  to-day,  by  any  lengthened  stoppage  of  the  wheels 
of  commerce  and  industry. 

Sir  Charles  Macara,  the  leading  representative  of  the  Manchester 
cotton  trade,  has  emphasised  this  view  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  and 
has  stated  thp^t : — 

“It  is  quite  as  essential  to  success  that  the  leaders  of  industry,  commerce, 
finance,  transport,  and  labour  should  work  together  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  Government,  to  give  as  much  employment  as  possible,  as  it  is  for  the 
military  and  naval  forces  to  play  their  part.” 

Mills  and  factories,  however,  cannot  be  kept  running  if  there 
be  no  demand  for  the  goods  made.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore, 
to  study  the  records  of  British  trade  in  the  past,  in  order  to 
see  what  effects  wars  have  had  on  our  export  trade.  The  present 
war  is  far  greater  in  magnitude  than  any  yet  waged  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  its  effects  consequently  will  be  greater.  Should  we 
find,  however,  that  the  periods  of  trade  boom  and  depression  in 
the  past  have  been  largely  independent  of  the  wars  that  have  been 
carried  on  by  our  owm  and  other  nations,  then  we  may  assume 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  that,  provided  our  Fleet  can  keep 
command  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  main  trade  routes,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  our  commerce  and  industry  will  follow  the 
usual  law. 

In  order  that  the  article  may  not  he  overburdened  with 
statistics,  the  figures  have  been  put  into  the  form  of  a  curve 
diagram.  This  method  of  presenting  a  large  number  of  trade 
figures,  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  is  not  only  the 
most  scientific,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  enables  the  real  extent 
and  significance  of  the  trade  fluctuations  to  be  grasped. 

The  period  chosen  for  the  investigation  is  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (1856-1899),  and  the  figures  relate  to  the 
export  trade,  which  forms  a  safe  guide  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  first  half  of  the 
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century  are  available,  but  have  not  been  used,  because,  prior 
to  1853,  the  valuations  for  exports  were  made  by  the  Customs 
officials  on  a  different  basis.  Until  the  year  1840,  also,  our  export 
trade  was  of  little  importance  and  value,  for  it  is  only  since  the 
development  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  application  to  land  and 
sea  transport,  that  international  commerce  has  assumed  large 
proportions,  and  has  become  an  index  of  the  internal  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Modern  industrial  conditions,  in  fact,  date  from 
the  decade  1845-1855,  and  the  trade  figures  that  embrace  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  cover  the  period  when  the 
most  rapid  progress  occurred. 

The  figures  upon  which  the  diagram  is  based  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  an  article  on  “Trade  Fluctuations,”  contributed  by 
the  present  writer  to  the  Economic  Journal  in  1901.  Each  vertical 
division  of  the  diagram  represents  ten  millions  sterling,  each 
lateral  division  one  year ;  or,  in  geometrical  terms,  the  exports 
values  are  the  ordinates  and  the  time  intervals  are  the  abscissie, 
by  aid  of  which  the  points  on  the  curves  have  been  determined 
and  the  curves  have  been  drawn.  The  export  values  are  denoted 
by  the  thin  line  ;  the  export  volumes  by  the  thick  line.  The  latter 
have  been  obtained  from  the  former  by  means  of  a  series  of 
“Index”  numbers,  covering  the  period  1856-1899,  and  based  on 
those  of  Giffen,  Bowley,  and  Sauerbeck.  The  index  numbers 
used,  and  details  as  to  the  method  of  calculation  employed,  will 
be  found  in  the  article  already  referred  to.  The  chief  wars  of 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  also  been  marked 
on  the  diagram  within  the  vertical  lines  representing  the  years  in 
which  they  occurred.  Comparison  with  the  fluctuations  in  the 
value  and  volume  of  our  export  trade  during  the  period  1856-1899 
is  therefore  rendered  a  comparatively  simple  and  easy  matter. 

Examining  now  the  thin  line  curve  of  the  diagram  carefully, 
we  see  that  the  chief  depressions  in  our  export  trade  occurred 
in  the  years  1861-62,  1867-68,  1873-79,  1883-85,  1891-94,  and 
1897-98.  Of  these  six  depressions,  those  commencing  in  1873 
and  in  1891  were  the  most  serious,  both  in  extent  and  duration. 
If  we  eliminate  the  influence  of  price  variations,  and  confine  our 
attention  to  the  thick  line  curve,  representing  the  volume  of  our 
export  trade,  we  find  the  following  periods  of  depression  ; — 
1860-62,  1885,  1891-1893,  and  1897-1898;  while  the  period 
1873-1879  is  seen  to  have  been  a  time  of  stagnation  in  the  growth 
of  our  export  trade,  rather  than  one  of  actual  retrogression. 

Comparing  these  fluctuations  with  the  periods  of  warfare  during 
the  half  century,  we  find  that  only  in  two  cases  has  a  period  of 
war  coincided  with  actual  depressions  in  the  volume  of  our  trade, 
namely,  during  the  American  Civil  War  of  1861-1863  and  the 
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Spanish- American  War  of  1898.  In  all  other  cases  the  periods  of 
depression  or  cessation  of  growth  in  our  external  trade  have 
occurred  independently  of  the  wars  of  the  half-century,  and  the 
Continental  wars  of  1864-1866,  1870,  and  1878  coincided  with 
periods  of  expanding  trade. 

A  similar  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  value  and  volume 
of  our  export  trade  since  1900  shows  that  the  Boer  War  occurred 
during  a  period  of  expanding  trade ;  an  expansion  which  lasted 
until  1907,  when  another  period  of  depression  set  in. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  as  illustrated  by  the  diagram  on  the 
preceding  page,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  fluctuations  of  our 
trade  during  the  past  half-century  have  been  largely  independent 
of  the  wars  that  have  been  carried  on  by  our  own  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  that  some  other  cause  or  causes  must  be  found  for  the 
l>eriodic  depressions  from  which  our  trade  has  suffered. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  article  in  the  Economic 
Journal,  already  referred  to,  indicates  the  writer’s  own  view  as 
to  the  chief  cause  of  trade  depressions  : — 

U  “Normal  trade  between  any  two  countries,  when  reduced  to  its  ultimate 
:Components,  is  seen  to  be  simply  an  exchange  of  the  commodities  which 
they  produce.  The  countries  of  the  world  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
those  in  which  the  produce  is  chiefly  that  of  the  soil,  and  those  in  which  it  is 
chiefly  that  of  the  hand  and  brain.  The  agricultural  labourer,  and  the 
skilled  mechanic,  are  the  representative  human  units  of  the  two  groat 
divisions  of  employment,  and  all  commerce  is  merely  the  exchange,  or 
barter,  of  the  products  of  their  activities.  The  volume  of  trade  must, 
therefore,  be  dependent  upon  the  volume  of  crops,  because  upon  the  results 
of  these  depend  the  spending  powers  of  the  producing  countries;  and  a 
series  of  bad  harvests,  using  that  term  to  cover  every  product  of  the  soil, 
must  sooner  or  later  have  their  effect  upon  the  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 

“  The  theory  of  a  connection  between  trade  fluctuations  and  good  or  bad 
harvests  is  not  new.  Sir  William  Herschell  was  probably  the  first  to 
enunciate  it,  and  it  has  received  support  from  such  well-known  authorities  in 
the  realm  of  economics  as  Jevons,  Giffen,  and  Binns.” 

Accepting  this  theory  as  correct,  the  effect  of  wars  upon  the 
trade  of  this  country  wfill  be  measured  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
degree  of  their  interference  wdth  the  fundamental  occupation  of 
agriculture,  using  the  term  in  its  wddest  sense,  in  the  country  or 
countries  involved,  and  the  results  wdll  be  manifested  not  at 
the  moment,  but  in  the  year  or  years  directly  following  the  war. 
The  diagram  on  p.  1019  gives  support  to  this  view,  for  two  of  the 
most  serious  depressions  in  the  volume  or  checks  to  the  expansion 
of  our  export  trade  occurred  in  the  years  that  followed  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1861  and  the  Franco-German 
War  in  1870. 

That  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  chiefly  dependent  iqxjn 
our  manufacturing  industries  has  been  proved  by  the  figures  given 
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on  p.  1016 ;  consequently  we  feel  the  effects  of  bad  harvests  more 
than  countries  in  which  the  occupations  are  more  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  effect  of  the  American  Civil  War  was  instantaneous , 
for  owing  to  the  blockading  of  the  Southern  ports  Lancashire 
could  not  obtain  the  raw'  cotton  for  her  staple  industry,  and 
practically  all  her  mills  were  closed  for  the  w’hole  period  of 
the  war.  The  effects  of  the  Franco-German  struggle  were  not 
fully  manifested  until  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war ; 
financial  crises  occurred  in  1873  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  New  York, 
when  many  failures  were  recorded;  and  in  1875  the  depression 
had  extended  to  this  country. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  fact  that  trade  has  so  often  shown 
expansion  during  the  actual  period  of  w’arfare,  and  that  the  slump 
has  occurred  a  year  or  two  later,  lies  no  doubt  in  the  effect  of 
Government  orders  for  food,  stores,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
other  war  material.  This  causes  trade  in  many  industries  to  be 
unusually  brisk  for  a  time,  and  w’hile  the  individual  may  be 
restricting  his  purchases,  the  State  takes  his  place  and  more  than 
compensates  for  his  retrenchment.  A  period  of  war,  consequently, 
is  usually  a  time  of  brisk  home  trade  and  of  increasing  values. 
A  most  interesting  chart  showing  the  course  of  average  prices  of 
general  commodities  in  England  for  a  period  of  ninety  years, 
compiled  by  A.  Sauerbeck,  F.S.S.,  w'as  published  in  1908,^  and 
on  examining  this  chart  we  find  that  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  Franco-German  War,  the  Eusso-Turkish  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  the  Eusso- Japanese  War  were  all  accom¬ 
panied  or  folio w'ed  by  a  period  of  increased  prices,  and  that  only 
two  w'ars  during  the  last  half-century,  namely,  the  Eusso-Turkish 
War  in  1877-1878  and  the  Boer  War  in  1899-1902,  coincided  with 
a  fall  in  prices. 

This  investigation  of  the  figures  and  lessons  of  the  past  in¬ 
dicates,  therefore,  that  while  the  war  lasts  we  in  this  country  may 
expect,  so  long  as  we  can  maintain  command  of  the  seas,  a  period 
of  good  trade  with  high  prices  for  all  commodities ;  and  that  any 
reaction  that  may  occur  wull  come  in  the  years  that  follow  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  The  extent  and  duration  of  this  depression 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  harvests  that  are  reaped  in  the 
various  grain-growing  countries  of  the  world  during  the  next 
few  years.  A  succession  of  good  harvests  in  India,  Eussia,  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  our  own  country  might  easily  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  crops  and  purchasing  power  in  those  portions  of  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Austria  that  have  been  devastated  by 
the  war. 

It  may  be  useful  to  indicate  here  to  what  extent  the  United 
(1)  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  vSons.  London, 
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Kingdom  is  dependent  upon  Europe,  either  for  supplies  of 
food,  grain,  and  the  other  raw  materials  of  life  and  industry, 
or  as  a  market  for  its  finished  goods.  The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract,  published  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  for  the  years  1901  to  1912,  and  are  therefore 
official  : — 


Tabt.e 

I. 

TnADE  OF  THE 

United  Kingdom  in 

1912,  WITH  THE 

Countries  of 

Europe  Engaged 

IN  THE  W.AR. 

Country. 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade. 

Germany 

...  UT)7,087,000 

.£41 ,428,000 

£98,515,000 

France 

54,467,000 

11,936,000 

96,403,000 

Russia 

34,602,000 

15,026,000 

49,628,000 

Belgium 

23,785,000 

20,226,000 

44,011,000 

Austria-Hungary  ...  10,724,000 

10,223,000 

20,947,000 

Servia 

I.OOO 

340,000 

341,000 

£309,845,000 

Table 

11. 

Trade  of  the 

United  Kingdom  in 

1912,  WITH  the 

Countries  of 

Europe 

THAT  have  Remained  Neutral  in  the  War. 

Country. 

Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total  Trade. 

Holland 

...  ^52 ,266 ,000 

£29,698,000 

£81,964,000 

Italy 

10,576,000 

23,085,000 

33,661,000 

Denmark 

20,717,000 

7,549,000 

28,266,000 

Sweden 

12,377,000 

10,678,000 

23,055,000 

Spain 

9,449,000 

8,023,000 

17,472,000 

Switzerland 

9,281,000 

4,671,000 

13,952,000 

Norway 

5,268,000 

8,222,000 

13,490,000 

Finland 

3,505,000 

3,533,000 

7,038,000 

Portugal 

*1,560,000 

*4,365,000 

5,925,000 

Greece 

*1,351,000 

*1,634,000 

2,985,000 

£227,808,000 

We  see  from  the  tables  that  our  trade  with  the  nations  already 
engaged  as  belligerents  in  the  present  conflict  amounts  to  rather 
over  £309,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  this  total  less  than 
one-third  represents  the  value  of  our  trade  with  Germany.  Since 
our  imports  from  Germany  in  1912  largely  exceeded  in  value  our 
exports  to  that  country  (thanks  to  her  protective  tariff) ,  and  were 
chiefly  manufactured  or  half-manufactured  goods  and  materials, 
that  could  equally  well  have  been  made  at  home,  we  need  not 
greatly  regret  the  loss  of  the  German  trade.  Our  total  trade  with 
Austria-Hungary  is  seen  to  be  of  very  modest  proportions,  only 
£21  millions  per  year;  and  the  trade  with  our  Allies,  France, 
Eussia,  and  Belgium,  makes  up  the  larger  share  of  the 
£212,000,000  which  remains  after  Germany’s  £98^  millions  are 
deducted.  Some  portion  of  this  trade  will  no  doubt  be  retained 
during  the  war,  save  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  in  which  both 
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commerce  and  industry  have  been  completely  paralysed  by  the 
German  occupation  of  the  country.  This  trade  with  our  Allies 
will  of  necessity  be  greatly  reduced  in  value  and  volume  while 
the  war  lasts,  and  will  be  restricted  chiefly  to  the  exchange  of 
grain  and  food,  for  army  clothing  and  war  material  and  equipment. 

Examining  now  the  figures  (Table  II.)  for  our  trade  with  the 
countries  of  Europe  that  have  so  far  remained  neutral,  we  find 
that  the  value  of  this  trade  in  1912  amounted  to  ^227,000,000, 
and  that  Holland  and  Denmark  between  them  accounted  for 
£110,000,000,  or  nearly  one-half  of  this  total.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  trade  will  be  greatly  hampered  or  restricted, 
so  long  as  we  keep  our  command  of  the  North  Sea.  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  position  of  our  European  trade  during  the 
war  as  follows  ;  — 

Trade  entirely  cut  off — Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium ;  trade 
partially  stopped — France  and  Russia;  trade  as  usual,  or  rather 
below  the  normal — all  the  countries  in  Table  II. 

Against  this  loss  of  trade  in  Europe  during  the  war  must  be 
set  the  gains  w'hich  will  follow  Germany’s  complete  withdrawal 
as  a  competitor  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  openings  that  are  thereby  made  for  raids  on  a 
trade  worth  £400  millions  per  annum.  Some  portion  of  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  complete  or  partial  stoppage  of  our  export  trade 
with  the  countries  of  Europe  may  be  recovered  by  the  substitution 
of  British  for  German-made  goods  in  the  home  market  and  in  the 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Empire.  This  trade  amounted 
in  1912  to  £72,220,000  in  value.  Germany’s  export  trade  with 
Central  and  South  America  is  also  endangered  by  the  war,  and 
here  again  there  is  good  opportunity  to  obtain  some  share  of  a 
trade  which  in  1912  was  valued  at  £34,525,000. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  total  value  of  the 
external  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912  amounted  to  £1,120 
millions,  divided  between  imports,  £632  millions,  and  exports, 
£487  millions.  Of  these  imports  20i  per  cent,  came  from  our 
Colonies  and  Dependencies,  and  the  balance  of  79^  per  cent,  from 
foreign  countries.  Of  this  latter  total  Germany  contributed  only 
10'4  per  cent.  As  regards  our  exports,  thirteen  foreign  countries 
took  £310  millions,  or  63' 7  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  our  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  took  £177  millions,  or  36 '3  per  cent.  Germany’s 
share  of  the  whole  was  only  8’2  per  cent.,  or  proportionately  less 
than  her  share  of  our  imports.^ 

We  need  not  be  unduly  depressed,  therefore,  by  the  loss  of 
our  German  trade  during  the  w^ar. 

(1)  See  paper  by  E.  Crammond,  published  in  Journal  Royal  Statiftical  Society, 
July,  1914. 
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Our  opportunities  tor  gain  far  exceed  in  actual  and  potential 
value  our  direct  and  immediate  losses.  The  widening  of  the 
boundaries  of  commerce  referred  to  in  the  opening  of  this  article, 
while  it  has  intensified '  the  disturbance  produced  by  a  great 
European  struggle,  has  also  brought  compensations  in  its  train. 

Provided  that  our  manufacturers  prove  able  and  willing  to 
produce  the  articles  and  goods  required,  and  that  our  Navy  is 
equal  to  the  strain  of  keeping  open  the  main  trade  routes,  we 
may  face  the  future  with  some  degree  of  confidence  that  during 
the  period  for  which  the  war  lasts  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain 
our  mills  and  factories  in  fairly  regular  operation,  and  to  keep 
our  industrial  workers  and  all  others  dependent  upon  our  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  receipt  of  their  regular  wages  and  income. 

The  only  trade  at  present  which  is  suffering  severely  from 
the  war  is  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade,  and  in  this  case  entirely 
exceptional  causes  have  created  the  present  deadlock.  The  raw 
material  of  the  industry  is  plentiful,  and  ought  to  be  low  in  price, 
owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  Continental  demand  for  raw  cotton. 
The  closing  of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  cotton  markets  has, 
however,  prevented  that  natural  adjustment  between  supply  and 
price  which  would  have  occurred  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  for  the  present  raw  cotton  is  maintained  at  a  value  which  the 
Lancashire  cotton  manufacturers  decline  to  regard  as  permanent. 
The  position  is  bound  to  adjust  itself  in  time,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  dislocation  of  the  very  important  Lancashire  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  will  only  be  temporary  in  character,  and  wull  disappear 
before  the  close  of  the  year. 


John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 


GEKMANY’S  NAVAL  PLOT  IN  THE 
MEDITEEEANEAN. 


Few  people  in  this  country  would  appear  to  have  realised  to  what 
extent  the  failure  of  Germany’s  military  strategy,  both  east 
and  west,  has  been  due  to  thwarted  diplomatic  hopes  and 
calculations.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Kaiser’s  Foreign 
Office,  some  weeks  prior  to  the  war,  had  taken  upon  itself  to 
assure  the  German  General  Staff  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
active  co-operation,  at  an  early  date,  of  both  Italy  and  Eumania 
with  the  Austro-German  Allies  could  be  confidently  expected. 
But  Italy’s  neutrality  was  decided  by  a  Cabinet  Council  against 
the  late  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  on  the  night  of  August  1st- 
•2nd;  that  of  Eumania,  against  the  late  King  Carol,  at  a  similar 
meeting  held  on  the  following  day. 

Now,  from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  the  so-called  defection 
of  Eumania  from  her  Sovereign’s  Austro-German  allegiance  dealt 
to  the  joint  war  plans  of  the  Austro-German  General  Staffs  an  even 
heavier  blow  than  the  similarly  mis-named  defection  of  Italy. 
For  Eumania’s  coroperation  would  have  ensured  for  the  Teutonic 
Allies  not  only  the  immediate  assistance  of  her  own  magnificently 
trained  and  scientifically  equipped  army  of  600,000  men,  but  the 
early  addition  of  Bulgaria’s  400,000  first-class  fighting  men,  and 
of  a  Turkish  host  of  about  twice  that  number.  Thus,  while  over 
one  and  a  quarter  million  of  Turks  and  Eumanians  were  to  have 
assailed  Eussia  along  her  south-eastern  and  south-western  borders, 
the  twofold  task  allotted  to  the  Bulgarians  was  to  take  Serbia, 
whose  gallant  little  army  w^as  engaged  elsewhere,  in  the  rear, 
and  to  drive  the  Greeks  out  of  Salonika.  Such  powerful  diversions 
in  the  south,  had  they  been  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  have 
absorbed  the  energies  of  at  least  one  million  Eussians,  thereby 
upsetting  at  the  critical  moment  both  the  mobilisation  and  con¬ 
centration  of  the  Tsar’s  armies  then  in  progress  towards  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  frontiers.  In  fact,  the  immediate 
accession  to  the  Teutonic  Allies  of  the  Eumanian,  Bulgarian,  and 
Turkish  armies  would  have  postponed  for  many  months,  if  it 
had  not  actually  extinguished,  any  Eussian  offensive  to  the 
west.  And,  meanwhile,  the  corresponding  million  or  million  and  a 
quarter  Germans,  thereby  released  for  service  in  the  west,  would 
from  the  very  first  have  swelled  the  Kaiser’s  numbers  towards  the 
Tjuxemburg  and  eastern  French  frontiers.  In  this  case  the  w'ay 
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to  Paris  might  have  been  hacked  through  the  fortress-barriers 
between  Verdun  and  Toul ;  and  Belgium’s  neutrality  have 
remained  inviolate,  thereby  obviating  the  danger  of  drawing 
Great  Britain  into  the  vortex.  But  Bumania’s  firm  non 
possumus  to  the  Kaiser’s  Government  damped  Turkey’s 
bellicose  ardour  for  the  while,  and  eventually  negatived  the  one 
and  real  advantage  which  the  Porte’s  intervention  might  have 
vouchsafed  to  the  Austro-Germans,  viz.,  an  invasion  of  South- 
West  Russia  across  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  territory,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  former,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  latter. 
Besides,  Rumania’s  negative  reply  gave  time  to  Russian  diplomacy 
to  assuage  the  bickerings  between  Sofia  and  Nish. 

The  “defection”  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  although  from 
a  military  aspect  a  matter  of  bitter  regret  and  reproach  in 
German  opinion,  shattered  the  more  substantial  hopes  based  by 
the  Berlin  Admiralty  upon  the  co-operation  of  her  powerful  fleet 
with  the  weaker  Austro-German  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Kaiser’s  Government  were  fully  aware  of  the  Peninsula’s 
military  unpreparedness  and  of  her  shortage  in  military  equipment 
and  artillery.  They  did  not  rely  on  the  support  of  the  Italian  Army 
in  Europe,  save  for  the  purpose  of  immobilising  along  the  Franco- 
Italian  border  some  three  hundred  thousand  French  troops.  They 
may  have  counted  upon  arranging  as  between  the  Porte  and 
Rome  a  temporary  truce,  thanks  to  w^hich  the  Italian  army  of 
occupation  in  Tripoli  and  other  African  colonies,  once  freed  from 
the  Moslem  peril,  might  have  been  used  against  the  French  in 
Tunis  and  Algeria.  But  the  Italian  Fleet  was  to  have  been 
Rome’s  chief  contribution  to  the  joint  action  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
had  this  joint  action  materialised. 

On  August  1st  and  down  to  August  3id,  be  it  remembered, 
the  conviction  was  still  almost  unanimously  held  in  Berlin  that 
Great  Britain,  crippled  by  the  Irish  question  and  lured  into 
inaction  by  the  pacifist  smugness  and  Teutonising  Sittlichkeit 
of  a  certain  section  of  our  Cabinet,  would  remain  neutral  in  the 
face  of  the  proffered  undertaking  from  the  Kaiser’s  Government 
that  our  Channel  population’s  peaceful  slumbers  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  German  bombardment  of  France’s  northern 
coast.  Accordingly,  on  that  same  date,  August  1st,  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet,  minus  the  squadron  considered  necessary  to 
cope  with  any  attempted  raid  by  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  upon 
the  German  ports,  was  assembled  in  its  favourite  waters  off  the 
coast  of  Norway,  awaiting,  not  the  British  Fleet,  but  the  expected 
British  intimation  of  neutrality,  before  circling  round  the  northern 
section  of  these  Isles,  and  thence  proceeding  in  a  southerly  direc¬ 
tion  towards  France’s  western  seaboard.  Here  a  bombardment 
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or  blockade  of  the  chief  harbours  could  have  been  effected  by  a 
portion  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  pending  the  possibility  at  a  later 
stage  of  landing  a  strong  Expeditionary  Force,  which  would  have 
compelled  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  to  disseminate  his 
armies  in  order  to  oppose  a  German  invasion  on  two  fronts. 

Concurrently,  the  remainder  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet 
was  to  have  rallied  the  Goehen  and  her  light  cruiser  escort  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  where,  pending  a  further  rendezvous 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian  Fleets,  a  preliminary 
operation  was  to  have  been  carried  out  forthwith  in  the  Balearic 
Isles.  The  key  to  this  intended  violation  of  Spanish  neutrality 
will  be  found  in  certain  inquiries  made  by  the  German  Consul 
at  Palma  de  Majorca  in  the  previous  month.  For  on  July  the 
8th  of  this  year,  thus  four  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  Kaiser’s  Consular  representative  at  this  Spanish  harbour  had 
forwarded  to  the  port  authorities  a  long  list  of  questions,  request¬ 
ing  information  about  the  following,  among  other  data  of  naval 
interest  : — 

Stocks  in  hand  of  Cardiff  coal,  and  price  per  ton. 

Stocks  in  hand  of  oil,  and  price. 

Price  of  water  per  ton  in  the  port  and  bay. 

The  dimensions  of  the  largest  vessels  which  had  entered  the 
port  of  Palma  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  number  and  dimensions  of  docks  in  the  port  at  which 
petroleum  and  explosives  might  be  unloaded. 

Dimensions  of  pier,  and  varying  depths  of  water  alongside  of 
the  pier. 

Facilities  for  embarkation  and  disembarkation. 

The  number  and  capacity  of  cranes  and  gangways. 

Works  and  mechanical  appliances  in  course  of  erection. 

Depth  of  bay  beyond  the  sandbanks,  and  points  suitable  for 
the  anchorage  of  large  vessels. 

Maximum  draught  of  ships  able  to  anchor  or  dock  at  points 
within  the  harbour. 

Number  of  tugs  in  harbour,  their  horse-power  and  tonnage. 

Facilities  for  raising  sunken  and  repairing  damaged  vessels. 

An  account  of  similar  conditions  in  the  neighbouring  and 
smaller  ports,  &c. 

The  contents  of  this  amazing  document  lift  the  veil  from 
Germany’s  secret  and  sinister  intentions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Majorca,  and,  it  may  be,  the  remainder  of  these  Spanish 
Isles,  were  to  have  been  treated  after  the  fashion,  not,  perhaps, 
of  Belgium,  but  of  Luxemburg.  That  is,  they  were  destined  to 
serve  Germany  as  a  naval  base  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
war,  and  the  Spanish  Government  would  have  been  duly 
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faced  with  the  choice  between  a  financial  indemnity  or  forced 
purchase  from  Berlin,  and  a  bombardment  by  the  Kaiser’s  Fleet. 
The  seizure  of  the  Balearic  Ports  would  have  proved  to 
the  Triple  Alliance,  both  from  a  naval  and  a  military  stand¬ 
point,  an  asset  of  inestimable  strategic  value.  A  German  base 
at  either  Majorca  and  Minorca,  midway  between  Algiers  and 
Marseilles  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  prevented  the  trans- 
{X)rt  to  France  of  her  first-class  fighting  forces,  both  French  and 
native,  from  Algeria  and  Western  Morocco.  Similarly,  once 
this  German  base  linked  up  by  means  of  the  Triplice  squadrons, 
with  the  Italian  naval  bases  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the  French 
would  have  been  unable  to  dispatch  a  single  man  from  their 
closely  blockaded  Tunisian  coast.  Corsica  would  have  been 
isolated  by  means  of  a  subsidiary  blockading  line  drawn  from 
Spezzia,  and  the  co-ordination  of  this  treble  group  of  strong  naval 
stations  would  have  favoured  not  merely  naval  raids  upon  France’s 
North  African  possessions,  but  the  landing  of  Austro-Italian  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  at  three  or  four  points  in  Tunis  and  Algiers. 
]3efore  such  a  plan,  however,  became  feasible,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  Triple  Alliance  either 
to  destroy  or  to  bottle  up  the  French  battle  fleet.  But  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  their  local  squadrons  by  a  portion  of  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  would  have  given  them  over  the  French 
Admiralissimo  so  overwhelming  a  superiority  as  to  remove  any 
uncertainty  about  either  issue.  Finally,  the  communications 
between  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Egypt  would  have  been  at 
Germany’s  mercy. 

It  is  to  the  imaginative  strategic  foresight  of  our  late  First 
Sea  Lord,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  than  whom,  as  a  former 
director  of  our  Naval  Intelligence  Department,  none  could  be 
better  acquainted  with  Germany’s  subtle  and  wide-reaching  war 
plans,  that  we — and  our  French  Allies — owe  the  destruction,  with 
one  fell  blow,  admirably  timed,  of  the  first  part  of  her  ambitious 
strategic  programme  in  the  Mediterranean ;  while  Italy,  by  her 
refusal  to  engage  in  an  immoral  war  of  aggression,  negatived  the 
latter  part. 

For,  in  the  early  hours  of  August  2nd,  Prince  Louis 
issued  to  our  Grand  Fleet  assembled  off  Spithead  the  order 
enjoining  them  not  to  disperse,  but  to  proceed  in  full  strength 
to  the  North  Sea.  That  memorable  order  was  deliberately 
published  the  next  morning  in  the  Sunday  papers,  when 
Admiral  von  Ingenohl,  duly  apprised  by  wireless  of  the  British 
move,  returned  hurriedly  with  the  High  Seas  Fleet  from  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Fiords  to  Wilhelmshaven.  But  for  the  inglorious  hesi¬ 
tancy  of  our  Cabinet  at  this  critical  juncture,  this  timely  action 
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by  our  First  Sea  Lord  might  have  led  to  a  general  engagement 
with  the  intercepted  German  Fleet  in  circumstances  most  favour¬ 
able  to  our  own.  Which  engagement,  need  I  remark,  would 
have  spared  not  only  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  his  valiant  Tars,  but 
the  British  people,  their  present  anxious  and  unceasing  vigil ! 
But  no;  Teutonic  Sittlichkeit  was  to  prevail  for  yet  another,  and, 
from  our  Navy’s  standpoint,  irretrievable  sixty  hours.  For  by 
delaying  by  just  this  period  the  inevitable  declaration  of  war,  the 
shirkers  in  our  Cabinet  robbed  the  British  Admiralty  of  its  one 
chance  of  clinching  matters  without  vexatious  delay.  Still,  Prince 
Louis,  on  his  own  initiative,  had  destroyed  the  major  portion  of 
the  hopes  built  by  the  German  Admiralty  upon  securing  the  naval 
predominance  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  the  Middle  Sea. 

There  remained,  nevertheless,  just  a  possibility  that  the 
elaborate  plans  devised  by  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ex-naval  German  attache  in  Paris,  might  reach 
fruition,  despite  the  failure  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  to 
enter  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  This  possibility  lay 
in  the  fact  that  both  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian  Fleets 
were  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  mobilisation,  concentration,  and 
equipment  than  the  battle  squadrons  under  Vice-Admiral  Boue 
de  Lapeyrere.  For  the  Austro-Hungarian  Admiralty  had  been 
duly  warned  of  what  was  expected  of  it,  while  the  bulk  of  Italy’s 
Fleet  had  been  kept  practically  on  a  war  footing  ever  since  the 
troubles  in  Albania  and  the  diplomatic  bickerings  with  Greece  over 
the  iFlgean  Islands.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  all  know, 
never  expected  war  until  the  last  week  in  July,  and,  moreover, 
three  of  the  most  modern  from  among  her  capital  units,  one  of 
her  Dreadnought  battleships  and  two  of  her  most  powerful 
armoured  cruisers,  had  only  just  returned  to  Cherbourg  from  their 
mission  in  the  north,  whither  and  whence  they  had  conveyed 
President  Poincar^  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  the  Scandinavian 
monarchs.  So  that  these  three  capital  units  of  the  French  Battle 
Fleet  w’ere  probably  not  available  in  the  Mediterranean  by 
August  2nd.  But  even  had  they  been  available  by  this  date, 
their  presence  there  would  have  given  Fra’^ce  but  four 
Dreadnoughts  and  six  semi-Dreadnoughts  as  against  the 
Triple  Alliance’s  seven  to  eight  Dreadnoughts  (according  as  we 
include  or  not  the  Goeben),  and  three  semi-Dreadnoughts,  thus 
ensuring  for  the  Teutonic  group  a  marked  predominance  in  gun- 
power;  while  the  balance  in  pre-Dreadnought  battleships  and 
torpedo  craft  would  again  have  been  in  favour  of  the  Austro- 
Italians.  Only  in  armoured  cruisers  and  submarines  would 
France  have  shown  to  advantage  so  long  as  she  remained  single- 
handed  ;  I  mean  without  the  support  of  the  British  Mediterranean 
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squadron,  and  especially  of  our  three  battle-cruisers  of  the 
Invincible  type.  But  on  that  historic  Sunday  of  August  2nd, 
when  the  Germans,  having  violated  Luxemburg,  appeared  before 
the  old  French  frontier  fort  at  Longwy,  France  was  still  single- 
handed.  And  the  Goeben  and  Breslau  were  close  to  the  Balearic 
Isles,  ready  to  pounce  on  Palma  at  a  pre-arranged  signal  from 
Berlin  or  Trieste.  That  the  signal  was  not  given  was  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  early  on  Sunday  morning  the  German 
Admiralty  had  been  informed  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  the 
German  Fleet  was  returning  to  harbour  and  that  Italy  had 
“ratted.”  This  being  so,  the  “iron  necessity”  of  carrying 
out  the  contemplated  outrage  against  the  Spanish  territory  became 
null  and  void,  since,  once  concentrated,  the  French  Fleet,  even 
single  handed,  could  easily  have  wiped  out  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Fleet  and  the  Goeben,  had  they  felt  disposed  to  give  battle. 
Instead  of  which  the  Habsburg  squadrons  remained  quietly  in 
harbour.  They,  too,  had  “ratted,”  temporarily  at  any  rate.  For 
the  Vienna  Government  alleged  that  it  was  not  at  war  wuth  either 
France  or  Britain,  and  on  this  ground  refused  to  give  asylum  to 
the  now  wasted  and  wandering  Goeben  and  her  consort.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  for  the  latter  but  to  take  to  their  heels,  a 
course  of  which  they  promptly  availed  themselves,  after  firing 
at  random  a  few  broadsides  at  the  more  defenceless  of  France’s 
Algerian  ports,  and  drafting  their  wdlls  in  dramatic  fashion  off 
Sicily. 

The  subsequent  “naturalisation”  of  the  German  vessels  and 
their  crews  did  not  prevent  their  subsequent  internment — and 
eventual  interment! — by  the  Kussian  Black  Sea  Fleet,  which, 
as  I  write,  is  blockading  the  Bosphorus,  while  British  battle 
cruisers  are  bombarding  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles. 
But,  pending  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  military  landing  near 
the  Bosphorus,  of  a  renewed  Bidgarian  attack  upon  the  Chatalja 
lines,  or  of  a  simultaneous  fanding  of  the  Greeks  along  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula,  and  of  a  Franco-British  force  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland  opposite,  these  naval  operations  outside  both  Straits 
are,  and  must  remain,  secondary  in  importance  to  the  subtle  game 
now  being  played  by  both  the  Franco-British  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  squadrons  in  the  Adriatic.  In  face  of  modern  mine¬ 
fields  and  masked  heavy  batteries,  to  force  a  passage  either 
through  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorus  would  be  impossible. 

To  turn  to  the  strategy  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Admiralty, 
whether  it  has  acted  independently  or,  as  I  believe,  in  submission 
to  German  demands,  this  much  must  be  admitted,  that  it  has 
been  most  artfully  conceived  and  carried  out  in  almost  every 
detail.  Since  the  Austro-Hungarian  Fleet,  deprived  of  both 
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German  and  Italian  support,  stands  towards  the  French  Fleet, 
even  exclusive  of  the  British  Mediterranean  Squadron,  in  the 
relation  of  about  one  to  three  as  regards  capital  ships,  and  in  an 
immeasurably  weaker  relation  as  regards  alike  armoured  cruisers, 
torpedo-craft,  and  submarines,  the  Austro-Hungarians  have  had 
to  play  a  losing  game.  They  have  played  it,  too,  with  consummate 
skill,  although  in  Admiral  Bou^  de  Lapeyrere  they  have  had  to 
deal  with  an  opponent  no  whit  less  artful  than  themselves — quite 
apart  from  “smashing  power.”  The  object  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Fleet,  once  isolated  and  reduced  to  its  own  resources, 
was,  inevitably,  to  take  no  risks,  but  delay  its  certain  doom  so 
long  as  possible.  Such  Fabian  strategy,  moreover,  wnuld  at  least 
serve  the  German  Allied  Fleet  to  this  extent,  that  it  would  detain 
the  bulk  of  the  French  battle  fleet  in  southern  waters,  thereby 
preventing  or  postponing  for  a  long  while  its  eventual  junction 
with  the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  For  the  Germans 
would  not  welcome  French  reinforcements  in  this  quarter.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  everything  has  been  done  by  the  Austro-Hungarians  in 
order  to  prolong  French  naval  operations  in  the  Adriatic.  Small 
as  is  the  Austro-Hungarian  main  fleet,  it  has  sealed  itself  up, 
not  in  one  harbour,  Pola,  but  in  three,  Pola,  Sebenico,  Cattaro, 
with  minor  flotillas  at  Trieste,  Fiume,  &c.  Thus  the  Franco- 
British  Squadrons  will  have  to  undertake  not  one,  but  at  least 
three  bombardments,  each  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
military  support,  will  take  up  several,  not  to  say  many,  months. 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  dangerous  dispersal  of  the  Allied 
Forces,  some  of  whose  combatant  units  are  now  required  off 
the  Turkish  coast,  while  others  have  to  guard  the  routes 
covered  by  our  Indian  mail  and  transport  ships  from  the 
Bed  Sea  to  Gibraltar,  the  French  Admiral  cannot  undertake 
in  the  Adriatic  more  than  one  bombardment  at  the 
time.  This  being  so,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  breaking 
through  into  the  Mediterranean  and  in  his  rear  of  the  enemy’s 
divisions  sheltering  in  the  other  harbours.  Admiral  Boue  de 
Lapeyrere  has  been  compelled  to  lay  siege  to  the  southernmost 
of  Austria’s  naval  strongholds,  that  of  Cattaro,  wherein  the 
weakest  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  divisions  has  taken  refuge. 
This  division  comprises  three  small  and  obsolescent  battleships, 
one  small  armoured  cruiser,  three  small  protected  cruisers  (one, 
the  Zenta,  since  destroyed),  together  with  some  ten  very  modern 
and  up-to-date  torpedo-craft,  and  an  unknown  number  of  sub¬ 
marines,  including  two,  the  U3  and  U4,  recently  built  at,  and 
forwarded  from,  Kiel  in  sections ! 

It  is,  no  doubt,  on  the  latter  types  of  vessel  that  the  Port 
Admiral  of  Cattaro  was  relying  in  order  to  reduce  the  French 
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battle  fleet  by  a  process  of  attrition,  copied  from  the  Germans  in 
the  North  Sea.  In  this  respect,  however,  he  has  failed  lamentably. 
For  Admiral  de  Lapeyrere  has  countered  these  Fabian  tactics 
by  a  stroke  of  genius.  Equally  undesirous  to  oblige  the  Austrians 
by  wearing  out  the  newest  guns  of  his  latest  Dreadnoughts  or 
semi-Dreadnoughts  upon  the  concrete  glacis  of  the  Cattaro  forts, 
and  to  expose  his  older  and  slower  hulks  to  submarine  and  torpedo 
attack,  the  French  Admiral,  after  two  or  three  brief  periods  of 
bombardments  at  a  wisely  selected  long  range  by  his  older  craft, 
calmly  landed  the  latter’s  heavy  guns  along  the  Montenegrin 
coast,  whence  they  were  drawn  up  to  and  mounted  upon  Mount 
Lovchen.  Here,  from  a  height  of  some  2,000  feet,  admirably 
served  by  French  artillery  specialists  and  protected  from  an 
Austrian  sortie  by  a  hardy  Montenegrin  infantry  division,  these 
guns  are  slowly  but  steadily  demolishing  in  turn  every  one  of  the 
Cattaro  forts,  pending  the  day  when  the  reinforced  Monte¬ 
negrins  will  be  able  to  rush  the  reduced  fortress,  and  the  Austrian 
Admiral  will  have  to  decide  between  capitulation  or  emerging 
from  the  harbour  to  certain  doom.  And  meanwhile  not  a  single 
one  of  France’s  battleships  is  exposed  to  submarine  treachery, 
nor  her  most  modern  and  most  powerful  naval  guns  subjected 
to  any  premature  wear-and-tear.  Only,  to  prevent  any  escape 
of  the  Cattaro  naval  division,  powerful  French  armoured  cruisers, 
with  their  mosquito  attendants,  are  constantly  patrolling  in  pairs 
and  by  relays  the  neighbouring  waters,  always  steaming  at  high 
speed  and  frequently  altering  their  course.  On  several  occasions 
they  have  been  attacked  by  the  Austrian  or  Austro-German  sub¬ 
marines  ;  on  one  occasion,  even,  they  had  to  face  a  combined 
attack  by  aeroplane  and  submarine,  but,  thanks  to  their  high 
speed,  evaded  both  types  of  missile  and  are  said  to  have  sunk 
by  gun-fire  at  least  two  hostile  submarines,  whose  periscopes  were 
shattered.  When,  after  the  fall  of  Cattaro,  the  French 
Commander  proceeds  to  bombard  the  rather  more  pow’erful 
Austro-Hungarian  division  mined  in  at  Sebenico,  he  may  have 
to  strengthen  his  patrols  outside  the  harbour,  but  his  siege 
tactics  here  may  still  proceed  on  the  broad  lines  of  those  success¬ 
fully  pursued  by  him  at  Cattaro.  When  that  mighty  naval 
fortress,  Pola,  finally  becomes  his  target,  with  Austria’s  three 
finest  Dreadnoughts  as  his  eventual  prize,  then,  I  admit,  patrols 
outside  the  harbour  must  needs  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
battle  squadron,  but  then  another  Power — not  necessarily  Italy ! 
' — will  be  aiding  us — on  both  land  and  sea.  Nautilus. 
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A  GENERAL  election  was  held  in  the  United  States  on  November 
3rd,  an  event  second  only  in  importance  to  a  Presidential  contest. 
All  seats  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  one-third  of  those 
in  the  Senate  were  voted  upon.  The  result  of  the  election  was, 
briefly,  that  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  was  reduced 
from  about  150  to  something  over  20,  and  the  Senate  remained 
Democratic  by  a  majority  of  ten,  as  before.  Such  a  result  cannot 
but  be  hailed  by  the  Eepublican  opposition  as  a  considerable 
victory,  and  there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
President  Wilson’s  personality  alone  which  saved  the  Democratic 
party  from  more  serious  disaster,  at  least  in  the  House.  It  is 
an  old  adage  that  a  good  jockey  may  sometimes  win  a  race  on 
a  poor  horse,  and  that  is  what  President  Wilson  has  done, 
though  it  was  won  by  a  short  head. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  governors.  State  legislators,  and 
other  officials  were  balloted  upon,  and  Eepublican  gains  are  to 
be  noted  everyw'here,  the  most  striking  being  in  New  York  State, 
where  the  Eepublican  ticket  was  successful  by  liberal  majorities. 
The  collapse  of  ex-President  Eoosevelt’s  Progressive  or  third  party 
was  a  notable,  but  not  surprising  feature  of  the  voting,  for  the 
American  people  are  shy  of  third  party  movements,  recognising 
their  usual  futility  and  disliking  such  invitations  to  inevitable 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  large  and 
regular  political  organisations.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Progres¬ 
sives  have  been  drawn  more  largely  from  Eepublican  than 
Democratic  ranks,  hence  many  who  are  strongly  prejudiced 
against  Democratic  victory  refused  to  again  cast  a  vote  for  a 
party  which,  while  it  had  no  chance  of  winning,  was  in  a  position 
to  give  material  aid  to  the  Democrats  by  weakening  the  Eepublican 
poll,  as  was  the  case  in  1912. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  in  Europe  at  the  Democratic  losses 
in  this  American  election,  for  it  was  apparently  believed  that 
in  these  parlous  times  party  feeling  would  be  subordinated  and 
President  Wilson  given  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  election  of 
a  House  of  Eepresentatives  equipped  with  a  majority  large  enough 
to  give  him  no  uneasiness  as  to  his  control  of  legislative  action. 
The  real  cause  for  surprise,  however,  lies  not  in  the  reduced 
Democratic  majority,  but  that  the  party  did  not  lose  control  of  the 
Lower  House  by  a  decisive  defeat,  and  the  only  explanation  is 
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that  there  were  a  number  of  independent  voters  who  approved 
of  the  President  himself,  in  spite  of  his  party,  and  who  voted  for 
Democratic  congressional  candidates  for  that  reason. 

President  Wilson’s  personal  popularity,  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  in  Mexico,  and  the  European  War  undoubtedly  saved  the 
Democrats  their  legislative  existence,  for  there  has  been  a  marked 
alienation  of  the  people  from  Democratic  policies  since  they 
came  into  ascendancy  through  an  accident  of  politics  in  1912. 
In  that  year  President  Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt,  both 
Republicans,  were  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  and  through  the 
resultant  split  in  the  Republican  vote  President  Wilson  came 
into  office  with  less  than  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  At  the 
election  last  month  large  numbers  of  the  Progressive  or  Roosevelt 
adherents  returned  to  the  Republican  fold,  and  but  for  the 
extraordinary  forces  at  work  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats  they 
wmuld  have  been  utterly  routed. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
brief  periods  it  has  been  in  power  in  recent  years  to  invariably 
antagonise  the  people  in  the  attempts  made  to  correct  alleged 
evils  originating  in  previous  Republican  rule.  History  shows 
that  Democratic  ascendancy  has  generally  been  accompanied  by 
bad  times  throughout  the  country,  and  the  present  Administration 
is  no  exception.  It  is  ofttimes  true  that  politics  have  no  concern 
with  these  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  for  no  one  can  justly  blame 
the  Democrats  for  the  trouble  in  Mexico,  a  problem  which,  in 
fact.  President  Wilson  inherited  from  Mr.  Taft,  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  and  world-wide  depression  in  industry,  or  the  present  war 
in  Europe ;  but  those  affected  unfavourably  do  not  attempt  to 
differentiate  as  to  causes.  The  fact  remains  that  hard  times  are 
on,  and  that  their  sway  is  coincident  with  Democratic  rule  at 
Washington,  hence,  rightfully  or  wrongfully  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  sins  of  the  world  are  visited  upon  the  party  in  power. 

The  short  and  final  session  of  the  present  Congress  begins  the 
first  of  this  month  of  December  and  ends  March  4th.  The  newly 
elected  legislative  body  does  not  convene  until  December,  1915, 
unless  called  in  extra  or  special  session.  For  the  next  three 
months,  therefore.  President  Wilson  has  at  his  command  the 
present  party  majority  of  about  150  wdth  which  to  finish  up 
such  legislation  as  he  and  the  party  leaders  deem  expedient. 
When  the  new  Congress  meets  a  year  from  now’,  the  party 
majority  will  be  so  narrow  that  a  small  group  of  disaffected  or 
a  handful  of  personal  enemies  can  block  any  measures  the 
Administration  may  attempt  to  force  through  the  legislative  mill. 
This  is  a  trying  situation  for  any  party  leader,  and  it  will  be  the 
first  real  test  of  the  ability  of  the  President  to  hold  his  party  a.s 
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a  unit  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  making 
of  laws. 

The  Congressional  session  of  a  year  from  now  is  also  most 
important  politically,  for  it  precedes  the  general  Presidential 
election  of  1916,  and  President  Wilson’s  re-nomination  an^  the 
final  judgment  of  the  voters  upon  the  party  itself  will  be  largely 
determined  by  that  always  fateful  session.  Locally  the  election 
of  last  month  brought  many  immediate  and  important  changes 
in  political  affairs,  but  so  far  as  Washington  is  concerned  there 
will  be  no  change  from  present  conditions  for  a  year,  and  even 
then  the  skilful  handling  of  the  smaller  Democratic  majority  will 
still  yield  an  Administration  and  a  law-making  body  with  purely 
Democratic  inspiration.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that,  barring 
political  complications,  the  present  policy  of  the  Washington 
:  Government  wdll  remain  intact  at  least  until  March  4th,  1917, 

with  President  Wilson  still  the  living  force  of  the  party  in  power 
and  the  fountain-head  of  its  ideas. 

The  President’s  record  is  that  of  his  party,  excepting  in  two 
I  important  particulars,  and  these  are  the  handling  of  the  Mexican 

I  problem  and  the  repeal  of  the  discriminatory  canal  toll  legislation. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico  he  has  stood  liard  and  fast  against  enormous 
pressure  brought  to  bear  to  change  his  policy  of  “watchful 
waiting.”  When  the  trouble  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  at  the  most  acute  stage  and  nearly  everybody  was 
predicting  w^ar  between  the  two  countries,  the  writer  ventured 
to  predict  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  that,  barring 
unforeseen  complications.  President  Wilson  would  pilot  the  United 
States  through  those  dangerous  w’aters  successfully,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  war  with  Mexico.  While  it  is  true  that  the  matter 
is  still  far  from  a  final  or  satisfactory  settlement,  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  that  there  is  small  chance  of  war.  The  policy 
of  “watchful  waiting”  has  won  out,  and  great  credit  should  be 
given  President  Wilson  personally  for  this  achievement,  for  he 
carried  it  through  with  but  half-hearted  support  from  his  own 
followers  and  much  criticism  generally  from  an  impatient  Press 
and  public.  A  less  intelligent,  determined,  and  politically  honest 
man  might  easily  have  brought  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  costly  and  inglorious  w’ar  and  at  the  same  time  escaped 
personal  blame.  In  the  years  to  follow,  however,  non-partisan 
historians  would  not  have  failed  to  denounce  the  war  as  having 
been  unnecessary,  and  the  Democratic  party  would  have  been 
blamed  for  the  disaster. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  repeal  of  the  preferential  canal  tolls 
President  Wilson  put  his  personal  popularity  and  his  control  of 
party  affairs  to  severe  test.  Many  of  his  own  party  leaders  w^ere 
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against  him,  and  are  to  this  day,  in  his  championship  of  English 
treaty  rights  as  against  what  was  asserted  to  be  an  advantage  to 
American  coastwise  shipping.  In  this  case  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  won  had  he  not  been  assisted  by  a  general  American 
antipathy  to  a  so-called  “shipping  trust,”  which,  it  was  alleged, 
would  have  become  the  chief  beneficiary  of  toll  discrimination, 
and  by  a  small,  but  able  and  influential,  section  of  the  American 
Press,  which  held  it  to  be  a  matter  of  honest  dealing  w'ith  England 
to  accept  the  English  interpretation  of  the  treaty  affecting  the 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  considering  this  matter,  it 
is  also  well  to  remember  that  President  Wilson  ignored  the  con¬ 
troversial  phase  of  the  dispute,  and  simply  asked  that  the  English 
contention  should  be  accepted  as  a  friendly  act  on  the  part  of 
America. 

Another  direction  in  which  the  personality  of  the  President  has 
counted  for  much  has  been  in  his  attitude  towards  the  war  in 
Europe.  He  has  scrupulously  observed  a  severe  neutrality.  That 
he  has  decided  views  of  his  own  no  man  doubts,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  man  can  say  what  they  are.  Pressed  on  all  sides 
to  take  a  position  on  this  or  that  question  arising  out  of  the  war, 
he  has  refused  by  word  or  action  to  take  sides  even  in  matters 
not  directly  affecting  the  position  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
belligerents.  He  has  aroused  much  criticism,  satisfied  completely 
none  of  the  peoples  at  war,  but  he  cannot  as  yet  be  justly  accused 
of  any  violation  of  neutrality,  even  by  inference.  Such  adverse 
comment  as  has  been  made  upon  his  actions,  or  lack  of  action, 
in  this  matter  have  really  been  brought  about  by  the  absoluteness 
of  his  neutrality. 

A  situation  is  rapidly  arising  in  this  connection  which  will  test 
his  statesmanship,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Government  towards  those  South  American  countries  which  seem 
inclined,  either  through  carelessness  or  sympathy,  to  afford 
material  aid  and  comfort  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  combatants 
in  Europe.  The  United  States  Government  has  been  appealed 
to  in  the  matter  of  an  enforced  neutrality  of  the  countries  of  the 
two  American  continents.  This  has  been  done  because  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  also  because  of  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  a  non-participation 
in  European  affairs  by  any  of  the  American  Governments,  great 
or  small.  The  decision  of  Washington  in  this  important  matter 
will  be  awaited  with  interest,  as  it  promises  to  be  an  important 
pronunciamento  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  this 
really  important  phase  of  its  foreign  policy.  Should  the  United 
States  accept  responsibility  for  the  neutrality  of  the  whole  of  the 
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Americas,  with  the  exception  of  Canada,  it  will  have  to  be 
enforced.  If  not,  the  situation  may  lead  to  complications  extend¬ 
ing  the  war  area  to  the  South  American  continent,  a  result  which 
would  cause  deep  concern  among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  necessarily  bring  the  United  States  much  nearer  the 
firing  line  than  at  present  and  suggest  unpleasant  possibilities 
for  the  near  future.  The  American  nation  is  now  resting  so  easily 
in  the  completeness  of  its  neutrality  that  developments  of  the 
kind  suggested  would  come  as  a  rude  awakening  to  present  dreams 
of  security. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
are  inclined  to  trust  their  President,  and  commend  his  course  up 
to  the  present  time  in  matters  which  have  depended  solely  upon 
his  own  thought  and  action.  That  there  is  no  such  general  trust 
or  belief  in  like  wdsdom  or  honesty  of  purpose  in  the  Democratic 
party  w^as  made  manifest  at  the  polls  last  month,  and  it  is  fair 
enough  to  assume  with  the  evidence  at  hand  as  to  the  general 
confidence  in  the  President  that  this  was  a  factor  of  suflScient 
importance  in  the  voting  to  credit  the  same  with  saving  the  party 
from  actual  defeat  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  still  retains 
control  of  the  national  government  in  all  its  branches,  the  most 
interesting  and  important  feature  of  American  politics  at  this 
time  is  the  record  of  the  rather  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 
which  came  to  an  end  a  month  ago.  President  Wilson  was 
inaugurated  March  4th,  1913.  One  month  later  he  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  to  revise  the  tariff  and  formulate  an 
income-tax  law.  This  extra  session  sat  until  December  1st,  1913, 
when  it  was  merged  into  a  regular  session,  which  began  by  law 
on  that  date.  In  effect,  therefore.  Congress  was  in  session  from 
April,  1913,  to  November,  1914,  a  total  of  eighteen  months, 
the  longest  sitting  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  record  of  this  session  is  one  of  amazing  industry.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  legislative  body  in  the  world  has  ever  tackled  as  many 
vital  problems  and  found  a  solution  of  sorts  within  the  span  of 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  principal  enactments  were  a  new  tariff 
law  covering  the  entire  field  of  customs  duties  and  customs  admin¬ 
istration  ;  an  income-tax  law ;  a  drastic  revision  of  the  currency 
laws,  and  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  new  system  for  the 
federal  control  of  banking ;  laws  restraining  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies  ;  repeal  of  the  toll -exemption  clause  giving  special  privileges 
to  American  coastwise  shipping  in  the  Panama  Canal ;  and  a  law 
providing  for  the  building  of  one  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in 
Alaska  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,000,  this  railroad,  with  its  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  to  be  operated  as  a  Government  enterprise. 
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The  Democrats  went  into  office  in  1913  pledged  to  tariff  re¬ 
vision,  which  was  wanted  by  the  people  almost  regardless  of 
party  politics.  It  was  necessarily  to  be  a  thankless  task,  for  it 
is  inevitable  that  no  tariff  revision  can  be  made  which  will  meet 
with  universal  approval.  The  Democrats  also  made  the  serious 
political  error  of  promising  the  people  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  through  the  revision  of  the  tariff  which  the  party  was  about 
to  undertake.  Such  a  promise  was  bound  to  remain  unfulfilled, 
for  it  was  economically  unsound.  The  disappointment  of  the 
voters  at  finding  that  lower  imix)rt  duties  did  not  mean  neces¬ 
sarily  cheaper  living  reacted  later  at  the  polls.  This  failure  of 
Democratic  tariff  legislation  to  accomplish  immediate  and  bene¬ 
ficial  results  to  the  consumer  was,  naturally,  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  Republicans,  and  discontent  w’as  fanned  to  the  utmost 
during  the  campaign  preceding  the  election.  As  a  result  of  this 
failure  of  a  reduced  tariff  to  bring  about  cheaper  living  there  is 
said  to  be  a  revival  of  protectionist  sentiment.  As  America  is 
still  the  most  highly  protected  of  all  the  great  countries,  it  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  this  reaction  will,  in  the  end,  go 
further,  even  in  the  event  of  a  Republican  victory  later  on,  than 
equalisation  and  a  correction  of  manifest  injustices  in  the  law  as 
it  now  stands. 

The  income-tax  law  was  accepted  generally  by  the  nation  as  a 
just  and  desirable  form  of  taxation,  though  there  is  controversy 
as  to  some  of  the  provisions  under  which  it  is  operated.  The 
income  tax  has  come  to  stay  in  America,  however,  and  as  the 
great  body  of  the  voters  are  exempt  from  its  call  there  will  be 
no  popular  demand  to  relieve  the  comparatively  well-to-do  of  the 
burden  it  imposes.  Revision  of  the  currency  aimed  at  greater 
stability  of  banking  resources  and  increased  flexibility  of  the 
money  supply.  That  these  objects  have  been  accomplished  is 
yet  to  be  proved,  though  the  testimony  of  the  bankers  themselves 
is  generally  favourable  to  the  new  system.  Existing  trust  laws 
were  strengthened  at  several  points,  and  greater  powers  given  the 
Government  to  investigate,  secure  testimony  and  evidence,  and 
to  prosecute  violators  of  the  law.  A  new  anti-trust  law  w'as 
enacted.  It  provides  for  guilt  of  individuals  connected  with  cor¬ 
porations  convicted  of  violating  the  anti-trust  laws,  limits  inter¬ 
locking  directorates,  prohibits  holding  companies  which  will  lessen 
competition,  prevents  exclusive  and  “tying”  contracts,  liberalises 
laws  relating  to  injunctions  and  contempt,  and  exempts  from 
prosecution  under  the  anti-trust  laws  agricultural,  horticultural, 
fraternal,  and  labour  organisations. 

Through  less  radical,  though  still  important  laws  enacted,  the 
militia  or  State  troops  were  placed  on  such  footings  as  gives  the 
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President  power  to  call  upon  them  in  time  of  war;  “future” 
cotton  sales  were  taxed  in  such  manner  as  to  ensure  bona  fide 
transactions.  The  importation  of  opium  into  the  United  States, 
except  for  medicinal  purposes,  was  prohibited.  Some  changes 
were  made  in  the  laws  governing  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the 
American  diplomatic  agencies  in  Argentina  and  Chili  were  raised 
to  the  rank  of  embassies.  General  arbitration  treaties  were 
ratified  by  the  Senate  with  twelve  foreign  countries,  including 
England,  and  treaties  were  made  with  twenty-three  countries 
providing  for  international  commissions  to  investigate  disputes 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  ordinary  diplomatic  exchanges, 
one  of  these  treaties  also  being  with  England.  The  important 
treaties  proposed  with  Nicaragua  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  route,  and  with  Colombia,  proposing  to  pay  that 
country  $25,000,000  indemnity  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal 
strip,  were  left  as  unfinished  business  at  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

The  effect  of  the  trouble  with  Mexico  and  of  the  European 
War  is  notably  reflected  in  legislative  measures  taken  to  meet 
emergencies  which  have  arisen  in  consequence.  Special  taxes  were 
imposed  to  make  up  for  a  $100,000,000  deficit  in  national  revenue. 
Foreign-built  ships  were  admitted  to  American  registry.  A 
billion  dollars  in  emergency  currency  was  made  available  for  the 
banks.  War-risk  marine  insurance  was  inaugurated  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  industry.  Large  amounts  of  money  were  set  aside  to  assist 
Americans  abroad,  aid  the  Eed  Cross,  and  to  cover  unusual  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  to  operations  in  Mexico.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  American  people  have  been  put  to  an  expense  of 
$1,000,000  already  in  taking  over  the  embassies  and  consulates 
of  combatants  in  enemy  countries  in  Europe. 

The  above  are  the  most  important  of  the  measures  enacted  at  this 
recent  session  of  Congress,  but  they  are  a  small  part  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  session,  for  the  usual  enormous  grist 
went  through  the  mill  in  addition  to  these  special  or  extraordinary 
measures.  Upon  all  the  more  important  and  many  of  the  minor 
.•\cts  President  Wilson  made  his  mark  either  as  sponsor  for  the 
measure  as  a  whole  or  as  critic  or  originator  of  certain  provisions 
as  they  were  originally  proposed.  During  the  entire  eighteen 
months  he  exerted  an  enormous  driving  force  to  expedite  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  where  his  interest  and  advocacy  were  aroused  he  used 
all  the  various  forms  of  pressure  available  to  the  President,  and 
they  are  many,  to  enforce  his  own  view’s  upon  the  legislative 
body. 

In  view  of  the  hold  he  is  known  to  have  upon  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  American  people,  it  is  a  severe  commentary 
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upon  the  standing  of  the  Democratic  party  with  the  voters  that 
it  was  able  to  do  no  more  than  to  retain  a  small  percentage  of 
the  large  majority  with  which  it  went  into  power  less  than  two 
years  ago.  It  is  seldom  safe  to  attempt  a  political  forecast  for  a 
coming  Presidential  contest  upon  the  results  of  a  biennial  or 
“off-year”  election,  but  it  is  evident  that  if  public  opinion  does 
not  veer  to  a  much  more  favourable  direction  for  the  Democrats 
before  November,  1916,  and  the  Eepublicans  in  the  meantime 
succeed  in  healing  up  the  dissensions  w’ithin  their  ranks,  the 
Democratic  party  will -have  difficulty  in  retaining  its  hold  upon 
the  country  at  the  next  Presidential  election.  Prophecy  is  useless, 
however,  especially  at  this  time,  for  much  water  can  run  under 
the  mill  in  two  years,  and  the  human  tide  of  events  never  moved 
at  a  faster  gait  than  in  the  months  now  passing.  In  1916  it  will 
be  a  question  of  men  and  measures  of  the  moment,  and  they 
may  bear  small  relation  to  those  of  this  most  tragic  year  of  1914. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  WAE. 


Though  written  under  the  title  which  appears  each  month  at 
their  head,  these  articles  are  really  nothing  more  than  preliminary 
narratives,  partly  descriptive,  partly  explanatory,  and  having  no 
claim  to  be  based  on  other  than  the  very  imperfect  data  which  are 
at  present  available  for  all  who  are  following  the  course  of  the  war 
with  the  aid  of  their  daily  newspapers. 

The  sources  of  information,  though  numerous,  are  scanty.  We 
have,  first  of  all,  the  official  communiques,  which  each  of  the 
belligerent  Powers  except  England  issues  with  regularity  once,  if  not 
twice,  a  day,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  published  at 
Vienna,  are  fairly  reliable  in  regard  to  such  military  events  as  it 
suits  each  Government  to  disclose.  The  French  Government  com¬ 
muniques  in  particular,  which  are  exclusively  confined  to  military 
news,  are  admirable  summaries  of  the  situation  in  the  western 
theatre  of  war  as  it  changes  from  day  to  day,  and  provide  the  most 
dependable  source  from  which  the  public  at  home  can  derive  in¬ 
formation  about  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Petrograd  bulletins,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the 
official  messages  received  by  wireless  agency  from  Berlin,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  were  generally  accurate  in  regard  to  matters 
of  military  interest,  but  have  latterly  become  discursive  and  untrust¬ 
worthy. 

The  British  Government  publishes  less  news  than  any  other  of 
the  belligerent  Governments,  and  except  only  when  a  despatch 
arrives  from  Sir  John  French  ^  the  public  are  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  going  on  at  the  front,  and  have  to  seek  for  information  from 
foreign  sources.  The  Admiralty  is  reasonably  communicative,  but 
the  War  Office  rarely  breaks  silence,  and  when  it  does  the  tone  and 
substance  of  its  communiques  are  unsatisfying.  Never  before  when 
the  country  has  been  at  war  has  the  conduct  of  its  military  authori¬ 
ties,  and  the  operations  of  its  army  in  the  field,  been  so  closely 
veiled  from  public  knowledge.  There  are  certain  matters,  such  as 
the  impending  movements  of  troops,  strategical  intentions  of  the 
commanders,  and  numbers  of  combatants  available  in  any  particular 
locality,  in  regard  to  which  silence  is  imperatively  required  lest 
news  should  reach  the  enemy’s  ears,  but  in  nearly  all  other  cases 
than  those  specified  above,  and  always  when  the  rival  forces  come 
into  contact,  there  is  no  risk  incurred  in  publishing  news  which, 

(1)  There  has  quite  recently  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  despatches  of 
the  “Eye  Witness”  who  is  attached  to  Sir  John  French’s  headquarters,  but 
there  are  still  large  gaps  left  in  his  reports  which  deprive  them  of  historical 
value,  and,  moreover,  they  have  no  oflicial  authority. 
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whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  nation 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  to  the  Government.  When  the  country  is  at 
war,  publicity  should  be  the  rule  and  secrecy  the  exception. 

The  Press  gives  little  help  to  the  historian,  for  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Eealm  Act  1914  newspapers  have  lost  their  independence, 
and  are  nothing  more  than  spoon-fed  agencies  for  the  publication  of 
such  news  as  the  Government  thinks  fit  to  make  known.  Whether 
for  good  or  for  evil — the  writer  leaves  others  to  decide — the  news¬ 
giving  functions  of  the  Press  are  in  abeyance.  Ko  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  allowed  within  twenty  miles  of  the  front,  and  such 
news  as  war  correspondents  send  home  to  their  joumals  is  based  on 
secondhand  evidence,  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  means  of  verify¬ 
ing.  Expression  of  opinion  is  ruthlessly  excised  by  the  Censor,  and 
so  is  any  indulgence  in  criticism.  The  public  acquiesces  in  these 
restrictions,  and  the  Press,  being  the  servant  of  the  public,  does  the 
same,  but  it  is  obvious  that  news  sent  home  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  above  is  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  history. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Eeview  for  November  the  narrative  of  the 
movements  of  the  opposing  forces  in  the  western  theatre  of  war  was 
brought  down  to  October  18,  on  which  day  the  general  position 
occupied  by  the  Allies  was  approximately  as  follows. 

The  Belgian  Army  held  the  line  of  the  Yser  Eiver  from  Nieuport 
to  Dixmude,  from  where  the  defensive  position  of  the  Allies  was 
taken  up  by  the  French  as  far  as  Ypres,  advanced  posts  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  Langemarcke,  Zonnebeke,  and  Passchendaele.  The 
British  Army  extended  the  line  southwards  from  Ypres,  and  a  few 
miles  west  of  Armenti^res  on  the  Lys  Eiver  down  to  the  region  of 
Bethune,  from  where  the  French  again  took  up  the  defence  to  Arras, 
and  south  of  that  town,  as  indicated  in  last  month’s  narrative.  On 
this  day  the  bulk  of  the  German  troops  in  Flanders  were  still  behind 
the  line  Ostend — Thorout — Eoulers — Menin,  advanced  batteries 
being  thrown  forward  towards  the  Yser  Eiver  with  the  intention  of 
bombarding  the  Allies’  positions  preparatory  to  an  advance  in  force 
across  the  river.  The  following  is  a  precis  diary  of  the  principal 
movements  and  operations  which  have  taken  place  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  battle  front  extending  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Vosges 
Mountains  between  October  18  and  November  18. 

October  18. — Bombardment  of  the  Belgian  iwsitions  on  the  Yser 
Eiver  by  the  enemy’s  advanced  batteries.  Anglo-Belgian  force 
occupied  Eoulers  from  Ypres.  Armentieres  taken  by  the  British. 
German  attacks  on  French  positions  at  St.  Die  repulsed. 

October  19. — German  attack  develops  along  the  Yser  Eiver. 
British  flotilla  under  Admiral  Hood  co-operates  with  Belgians. 

October  20. — German  attack  all  along  the  line,  special  efforts 
being  made  to  break  through  the  Allies’  line  in  the  region  of  La 
Bass^e,  Arras,  and  between  Peronne  and  Albert.  Belgians,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  fire  of  the  British  flotilla,  hold  their  own  on  the  Yser 
Eiver. 
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October  21. — Continuation  of  German  attack  from  the  sea  to  the 
Meuse,  the  battle  raging  with  great  violence  between  La  Bass6e  and 
the  sea.  No  change  in  the  general  situation. 

October  22. — Germans  capture  the  village  of  Violaines  from  La 
Bassee :  otherwise  no  change.  German  Army  reinforced. 

October  23. — Gennans  make  some  progress  towards  the  Yser 
River  north  of  Dixmude.  North  of  the  Lys  River,  between  Ypres 
and  Armenti^res,  Germans  were  driven  back  with  enormous  loss. 
French  positions  advanced  east  of  Langernarcke.  In  the  Woerthe 
district  French  advance  continued  north  of  Pont-a-Mousson. 

October  24. — Germans  succeed  in  crossing  the  Yser  River  near 
Nieuport,  and  also  at  Ramscapelle.  Enemy’s  attacks  from  Lille 
repulsed.  Along  the  rest  of  the  front  down  to  the  Meuse  action 
confined  to  artillery  duels. 

October  25. — German  attempt  to  advance  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yser  River  defeated  by  the  Belgians.  Violent  night  attacks  all  down 
the  line  as  far  as  the  Somme  River  everywhere  repulsed. 

October  26. — Germans  attacked  and  partially  occupied  Neuve 
Chapelle,  south-west  of  Armenti^res,  and  continued  their  attack  on 
the  line  Dixmude — Nieuport  without  any  success.  In  the  district 
east  of  Nancy  the  French  drove  the  enemy  across  the  frontier. 

October  27. — Germans  capture  Neuve  Chapelle.  Two  night 
attacks  on  Belgian  positions  repulsed.  A  night  attack  on  the 
Craonne  plateau  repulsed. 

October  28. — Slackening  of  the  attack  on  the  Y"ser.  British 
advance  their  trenches  east  and  south  of  Ypres.  Indian  troops 
brought  into  the  fighting  line.  Neuve  Chapelle  recaptured  by  Indian 
troops  after  desperate  fighting. 

October  29. — Germans  reinforced,  preparing  for  a  further  attack. 
Belgians  inundate  the  country  west  of  the  lower  Yser  River. 

October  30. — Violent  attack  renewed  along  the  whole  line  between 
the  sea  and  the  Lys  River,  the  enemy  making  a  special  effort  to 
break  through  the  British  line  between  Ypres  and  the  Lys.  German 
attack  on  village  of  Messines  from  Wameton  repulsed.  Germans 
withdraw  from  Nieuport  on  account  of  the  country  being  flooded  by 
the  inundations. 

October  31. — North  and  south  of  the  Lys  River  the  Germans 
attack  the  British  positions  with  great  violence.  Messines  captured 
by  the  Germans,  and  recaptured  by  the  British.  Gallant  charge  of 
the  London  Scottish.  French  occupy  Guesnoy-en-Santerre,  in  the 
Chaulnes  district. 

November  1. — Messines  i-etaken  by  the  Germans,  who  pushed  on 
in  great  numbers  towards  Ypres,  some  shells  from  their  guns  falling 
into  the  town.  On  the  Aisne  front  a  violent  attack  on  the  French 
positions  near  Vailly  was  repulsed. 

November  2. — Enemy  abandon  their  positions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yser  River.  Attacks  renewed  between  Ypres  and  the  Lys  River. 
The  Germans  gained  some  ground,  which  was  afterwards  recovered. 
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East  of  Vailly  French  had  to  give  up  the  villages  of  Chavonne  and 
Soupir,  and  retire  into  the  Aisne  valley. 

November  3. — German  attack  on  the  Ypres  position  less  violent. 
Belgians  recaptured  Lombaertzyde,  north  of  Nieuport.  Germans 
only  hold  one  tete-de-pont  on  the  Yser  River  near  Eamscapelle. 
Fresh  German  concentration  in  progress  on  the  line  Thorout — Thielt 
— Courtrai. 

November  4. — Renewed  attack  of  Germans  from  the  line 
Hollebeke — Messiries  on  the  British  position  covering  Ypres.  British 
troops  everywhere  held  their  ground. 

November  5.— ‘British  push  forward  their  trenches  towards 
Gheluvelt.  Misty  weather  retards  operations.  On  the  Aisne  front 
French  regain  the  village  of  Soupir.  Germans  bombard  Arras. 

November  6. — Belgian  troops  attacked  at  Lombaertzyde  held  their 
ground.  Germans  make  fresh  attacks  on  Dixmude  and  Bixschoote, 
but  are  driven  back  by  French  marines.  British  Army  repulses  a 
violent  attack  on  its  positions  south  of  the  Lys  River.  Surprise 
attack  by  Germans  against  the  heights  dominating  the  Col  de  Sainte 
Marie  failed. 

November  7. — Belgians  retire  from  Lombaertzyde,  and  occupy 
bridge  head  at  Nieuport.  Allies  take  the  offensive  to  prevent 
Germans  establishing  their  points  d’appui  as  local  bases  for  counter¬ 
attacks.  The  whole  of  the  ground  lost  near  Vailly  recovered. 

November  8. — German  offensive  renewed  against  Dixmude  and 
the  Ypres  position.  Attacks  everywhere  repulsed.  British  captured 
6  machine  guns  and  100  prisoners.  In  Alsace  fresh  attacks  on  the 
heights  of  the  Col  de  Sainte  IMarie  repulsed. 

November  9. — Battle  continued  with  great  violence  along  line 
between  the  sea  and  Armenti^res.  Allies  everywhere  held  their 
positions. 

November  10. — German  attack  developed  with  great  fury  between 
Nieuport  and  the  liys  River.  Dixmude  captured  in  the  evening  by 
the  Germans;  elsewhere  .411ies  held  their  ground. 

November  11. — Battle  round  Ypres  position  increased  in  violence 
owing  to  both  Allies  and  Germans  taking  the  offensive.  Vigorous 
attack  of  1st  and  4th  Brigades  of  the  Prussian  Guard  Corps  on  the 
positions  held  by  the  1st  British  Army  Corps  south-east  of  Ypres 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  the  attacking  troops  being  badly  cut  up. 

November  12. — Visible  slackening  of  German  attack  along  the  line 
Nieuport — Armenti^res.  All  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  debouch  on 
left  bank  of  Yser  River  repulsed  with  enormous  loss.  German 
counter-attack  to  recapture  the  villages  of  Chavonne  and  Soupir 
defeated. 

November  13. — German  attack  against  the  tete-de-pont  at  Nieu¬ 
port  beaten  off.  Enemy’s  continued  offensive  in  the  region  of  Ypres 
‘everywhere  failed.  Fierce  battle  in  the  Argonne  and  round  Verdun. 
German  advance  checked  on  all  sides. 

November  14. — Two  attacks  by  the  Germans  made  on  the  Ypres 
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position,  one  to  the  north  of  Zonnebeke,  the  other  to  the  south  of 
the  Ypres.  Both  were  repulsed,  the  latter  with  enormous  losses 
to  the  Germans.  Similar  attacks  near  La  Bass^e  failed. 

November  15. — Slackening  of  the  attack  in  Flanders.  Enemy 
thrown  back  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yser  Canal.  Left  bank  of  the 
canal  completely  evacuated  by  the  Germans.  Failure  of  j>nother 
offensive  movement  south  of  Ypres.  Elsewhere  only  a  cannonade. 

November  16. — Situation  unchanged.  Two  attacks  by  German 
infantry  on  Ypres  position  repulsed.  German  trenches  on  right  bank 
of  Yser  River  flooded  by  inundations.  Violent  cannonade  between 
Armenti^res  and  La  Bass4e.  Village  of  Chauvoncourt  on  left  bank 
of  the  Meuse  near  St.  Mihiel  attacked  and  partially  occupied  by  the 
French. 

November  17. — Failure  of  renewed  attacks  south  and  east  of 
Ypres.  Successful  counter-attacks  of  Allies  on  the  Yser  River,  in 
the  Vailly  region,  in  the  Argonne,  and  on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse. 

During  the  month  preceding  the  period  covered  by  the  above  diary 
we  had  been  watching  a  strategical  race  between  the  Allies  and  their 
adversaries,  who  started  on  their  course  froih  the  Oise  River  in  the 
middle  of  September,  and  arrived  at  the  sea  coast  in  the  middle  of 
October.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  the  Allies  would  win, 
but  partly  owing  to  good  luck,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  partly 
also  to  the  strategical  skill  of  the  German  General  Staff,  the  race 
ended  in  a  dead-heat,  which  happened  in  this  way. 

When  General  Joffre  in  consultation  with  Field-Marshal  Sir  John 
French  decided  to  transfer  the  British  Army  from  its  position  on  the 
Aisne  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  Belgium,  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  second  attempt  to  take  his  enemy  by  surprise 
with  an  outflanking  movement,  which  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  failed  to  accomplish  when  he  moved  General  Castlenau’s  army 
to  Amiens,  and  when  the  move  was  met  by  a  counter-move  on  the 
German  side.  On  October  7  General  Joffre  was  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  on  the  Lys  River,  but 
on  that  date  there  was  no  general  concentration  of  German  troops 
either  in  West  Flanders  or  anywhere  north  of  Arras.  Antwerp  was 
known  to  be  in  danger,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  British  reinforce¬ 
ments  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  fortress  at  the  eleventh  hour 
might  have  the  effect  of  delaying  surrender  long  enough  to  give 
time  for  its  relief. ^  In  any  case,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief 
hoped  by  a  rapid  offensive  movement  down  the  Lys  to  secure  the  line 
of  that  river,  and  by  threatening  the  German  line  of  communications 
compel  the  enemy  either  to  fight  at  strategical  disadvantage  or 
retreat.  One  of  the  results  of  this  strategy  would  be  the  automatic 
relief  of  Antwerp. 

(1)  Criticism  would  at  present  be  premature,  but  it  is  already  open  to  question 
whether  the  Army  Council,  with  whom  the  superior  direction  of  the  war  lies, 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  importance  of  Antwerp,  and  why  it  was  left  to  the 
Admiralty  to  do  with  imperfect  means  what  the  Army  might  have  done  with 
greater  prospect  of  success. 
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The  plan  was  well  conceived,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  successful. 
The  movement  of  the  British  Army  by  rail  began  on  the  night  of 
October  9,  and  by  the  morning  of  October  13,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  troops  left  behind  on  the  Aisne  to  hand  over  the  British  posi¬ 
tions  to  the  French  Territorial  troops  who  had  been  sent  to  occupv 
them,  the  whole  of  Sir  John  French’s  army  was  deployed  on  the 
line  Dunkirk — Hazebruck — Bethune,  with  an  advanced  guard  in 
occupation  of  Ypres.  This  transfer  of  an  army  of  200,000  men  with 
its  guns  and  stores  over  a  distance  of  100  miles  in  four  to  five  days 
was  a  great  railway  accomplishment,  of  which  the  Staff  who 
arranged  it  have  reason  to  be  proud,  especially  when  we  know  that 
the  trains  conveying  the  troops  had  to  cross  the  French  communica¬ 
tions  with  Amiens. 

Though  concealed  from  the  public  at  home,  the  movement  became 
known  to  the  German  Staff,  who  were  no  more  taken  by  surprise 
on  this  occasion  than  when  General  Castlenau’s  army  was  moved  to 
Amiens  in  the  third  w'eek  of  September.  Antwerp,  fortunately  for 
the  Germans,  fell  on  the  9th  of  October,  when  the  first  British 
Division  was  entraining  for  the  north.  Two  German  corps  were 
released  from  the  siege,  and  railed  with  all  possible  speed  up  to  the 
threatened  flank.  One  corps  occupied  Lille  on  the  13th  before  either 
French  or  British  troops  had  time  to  reach  the  town,  which  has  been 
so  important  a  point  d’appui  for  German  attacks  during  the  past 
month.  Ghent  was  occupied  on  the  14th,  Bruges  on  the  15th, 
Ostend  on  the  16th,  and  by  the  17th  the  Germans,  reinforced  with 
a  large  number  of  Reserve  formations,  were  established  on  the  line 
Ostend — Thorout — Menin,  which  Sir  John  French  hoped  to  reach 
before  the  enemy.  The  movement  of  the  Allies  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  German  line  had  failed. 

This  second  failure  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  in  last  month’s 
Fortnightly  Review,  that  it  is  impossible  in  present-day  warfare 
to  conceal  a  large  strategical  movement  behind  a  cavalry  screen. 
Before  the  days  of  aviation,  the  movement  of  General  Castlenau’s 
army  to  Amiens,  and  of  Sir  John  French’s  army  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  would  either  of  them  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  enemy 
and  effected  the  object  in  view,  which  was  to  force  the  German  Army 
to  fight  with  its  face  instead  of  its  back  turned  towards  its  line  of 
communication.  General  Joffre  had  sent  a  powerful  force  of  cavalry 
to  the  Lys  River  to  watch  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  prevent  any 
patrols  getting  through  to  obtain  information  about  movements  in 
progress  behind  the  Allies’  screen.  At  Arras,  and  north  of  that 
town,  the  Germans  were  being  held  in  the  tight  grip  of  General 
Castlenau’s  troops.  There  were  two  double-lined  railways  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Staff,  leading  up  to  the  frontier  of  Flanders 
thirty  miles  or  more  west  of  the  fighting  line,  extending  along  the 
front  Compiegne — Arras.  The  seaports  of  Boulogne,  Calais,  and 
Dunkirk  were  in  British  possession.  Given  the  necessary  railway 
transport,  and  what  could  be  more  certain  of  success  than  the 
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transfer  of  the  British  Army  to  the  coast,  where  it  would  have  a 
secure  base  from  which  to  make  a  surprise  incursion  into  Flanders 
with  the  intention  of  falling  on  the  German  garrisons  of  the  towns 
and  pushing  them  back  behind  the  Scheldt  before  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements?  The  activity  of  the  German  aviators  prevented  the 
expected  surprise.  Though  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
keep  the  British  movement  secret,  and  though  the  troops  were 
entrained  and  detrained  under  cover  of  the  night,  the  Germans  had 
the  air  at  their  command,  and  by  a  skilful  use  of  their  aircraft  were 
able  to  discern  what  was  going  on,  and  secure  themselves  from 
surprise. 

The  airival  of  the  opposing  forces  at  the  sea  put  a  stop  to  further 
manoeuvring,  strategy  thenceforward  giving  place  to  tactics.  What 
we  have  been  witnessing  during  the  period  covered  by  this  review 
has  not  been  a  trial  of  skill  between  rival  commanders,  but  a  trial 
of  strength  between  their  men.  All  along  the  300-mile  battle  line, 
extending  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Vosges  Mountains,  there 
has  been  a  continuous  battle  in  progress,  the  Germans  fighting  to 
break  through  the  line  opposed  to  their  advance,  the  Allies  fighting 
to  prevent  them  succeeding.  The  main  effort  of  the  Germans  has 
been  concentrated  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies,  which,  resting  on 
the  sea,  is  for  that  reason  the  most  secure  of  any  point  in  the 
fighting  line.  The  Kaiser  must  have  foreseen  this  when  he  ordered 
the  principal  attack  to  be  made  in  this  direction,  but  political  reasons 
left  him  no  choice.  His  excuse  for  violating  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  was  military  necessity,  and  he  had  to  prove  this  necessity 
at  all  cost.  Had  he  abandoned  Belgium  to  the  British  Army  and 
made  his  main  effort  elsewhere  along  the  battle  front — at  St.  Mihiel, 
for  instance,  where  the  Germans  have  established  a  tete-de-pont 
over  the  Meuse — the  bottom  would  have  been  knocked  out  of  his 
plea.  The  Nemesis  of  his  great  crime  is  dogging  his  steps,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  till  justice  has  been  done  and  punishment  inflicted. 

A  glance  at  the  diary  will  show  that  there  has  been  practically 
no  change  in  the  positions  of  the  Allies  during  the  past  month,  the 
general  line  of  defence  not  having  been  altered  in  any  material  par¬ 
ticular.  That  line  extends  in  an  approximately  south-eastern  direc¬ 
tion  from  Nieuport  to  Armentieres,  with  a  central  bastion  at  Ypres 
jutting  out  into  Flanders.  From  Armentieres  the  line  stretches 
nearly  due  south  till  it  reaches  the  Oise  at  Compiegne,  whence  it 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Verdun,  and  from  there  nearly  due 
south  to  Belfort,  the  Verdun  salient  forming  a  corner  bastion  thrown 
out  towards  the  Moselle.  This  was  the  line  on  the  18th  of  October, 
and  it  is  the  line  as  these  words  are  being  written  on  the  18th  of 
November.  There  has  been  an  advance  here  and  a  retreat  there,  a 
local  gain  in  one  place,  a  local  loss  in  another,  but  nothing  has 
occurred  of  a  decisive  nature  on  either  side  of  the  front  occupied, 
nor  is  there  any  indication  of  any  change  being  likely  to  take  place 
at  an  early  date.  The  fact  is,  both  the  Allies  and  their  enemy  can 
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dispose  of  such  large  numbers  that  they  find  no  difficulty  for  the 
present  in  replacing  casualties,  and  as  far  as  the  tactical  situation 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  opposing  forces  should  not 
remain  where  they  are  till  their  reinforcements  are  used  up.  The 
battle  has  gradually  taken  more  and  more  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
siege,  both  forces  having  been  compelled  to  dig  themselves  into  their 
positions  as  a  protection  from  the  artillery  fire  opposed  to  them. 
Numerous  local  points  d’appui  have  been  formed  to  serve  as 
improvised  field  fortresses,  and  using  these  as  tactical  bases,  the 
rival  armies  have 'busied  themselves  in  sapping  up  to  their  opponents’ 
lines,  taking  such  opportunities  as  present  themselves,  chiefly  by 
means  of  surprise  night  attacks,  to  make  progress  in  the  direction 
each  side  is  facing.  Attacks  have  been  more  violent  and  frequent  on 
the  side  of  the  Germans  than  on  that  of  the  Allies,  because  time  is 
against  them,  and  unless  they  can  break  through  the  opposing  front 
and  defeat  the  Allies  decisively  in  the  field  disaster  must  follow  on 
failure. 

The  German  plan  of  attack  has  been  to  concentrate  as  many  guns 
as  could  be  massed  in  the  locality  chosen  for  the  attack,  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  infantry  to  advance  after  the  enemy’s  powers 
of  resistance  had  been  weakened  by  an  overwhelming  artillery  fire. 
The  infantry  were  sent  forward  in  battalions,  regiments,  and  even 
brigades,  massed  together  after  the  fashion  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  in  ranks,  which  were  often  seven  or  eight  deep,  the  men 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  driven  on  by  their  officers,  who 
follow  instead  of  lead  the  attacking  column,  and  who  with  sword  in 
one  hand  and  revolver  in  the  other  threaten  their  men  with  death 
from  behind  if  they  flinch  from  meeting  it  in  front.  These  tactics 
have  failed,  as  it  was  prophesied  they  would  do  by  every  British 
officer  who  has  attended  the  Imperial  German  Manoeuvres  since  the 
Boer  War.  In  trusting  to  mass  formations  being  able  to  hack  their 
way  to  victory,  the  Kaiser  omitted  to  take  account  of  the  increased 
power  conferred  on  the  defence  by  the  destructive  effects  of  modem 
weapons.  A  few  men  well  entrenched  can  check  the  advance  of  a 
column  ten  times  their  strength  in  numbers.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  courage,  for  when  fighting  in  mass  the  Germans  have  as  much 
collective  courage  as  any  troops  in  the  world,  but  of  what  is  possible 
or  not  possible  of  achievement  in  the  face  of  magazine  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire.  It  is  owing  to  the  Kaiser’s  misapprehension  of 
the  possibilities  which  numbers  and  weight  can  accomplish  under 
modem  tactical  conditions  that  his  hacking  tactics  have  resulted  in 
failure,  and  have  only  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  German 
Army  without  anything  to  show  for  the  losses  sustained. 

Massed  guns  can  do  what  massed  men  are  unable  to  accomplish. 
While  the  Germans  have  neglected  the  training  of  their  infantry, 
they  have  given  great  attention  to  the  training  of  their  artillery, 
both  as  regards  the  tactical  use  and  the  technical  service  of  their 
guns.  As  a  mau-killing  weapon,  the  German  field  gun  is  un- 
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doubtedly  inferior  to  either  the  French  or  British  field  gun,^  but  the 
Germans  have  compensated  for  this  inferiority  by  bringing  a 
numerical  superiority  of  guns  into  the  field,  and  it  is  from  the  fire 
of  these  admirably  served  guns  that  the  Allies  have  sustained  the 
major  part  of  their  losses.  The  Germans  have  also  a  preponderance 
of  heavy  6-inch  howitzers,  the  fire  of  which  has  been  very  destruc¬ 
tive  against  the  Allies’  trenches.  When  the  effect  of  these  howitzers 
was  felt  during  the  early  days  of  the  battle  on  the  Aisne  Kiver,  Sir 
John  French  sent  home  for  four  batteries  of  6-inch  siege  howitzers, 
and  the  French  likewise  brought  up  a  reinforcement  of  61-inch  Q.F. 
howitzers,  but  the  Germans  are  reported  to  still  have  a  numerical 
preponderance  of  these  particular  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  are  more 
useful  than  guns  for  trench  warfare,  on  account  of  their  searching 
powers  and  the  high  explosive  shells  which  they  can  throw.  The 
French  have  nothing  heavier  than  their  6'1-inch  (Kimailho)  howitzer, 
but  we  have  a  9'45-inch  siege  howitzer  which  throws  a  shell  of  280  lbs. 
weight  containing  a  bursting  charge  of  53  lbs.  of  lyddite,  and  it  is 
understood  that  some  of  these  pieces  have  been  sent  to  the  front  in 
case  the  Germans  should  bring  up  any  of  their  redoubtable  42-centi¬ 
metre  (16'8-inch)  howitzers  for  attacking  the  Ypres  position.  The 
Allies  are  well  aware  of  the  German  preponderance  in  artillery,  and 
are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  an  increased  number  of  guns 
and  howitzers  into  the  field.  Time  is  on  their  side,  for  owing  to 
copper  being  declared  contraband  of  war,  the  Germans  are  finding 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  this  material,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  artillery  ammunition. 

The  strategical  problem  in  the  eastern  theatre  of  war  is  of  larger 
and  more  complex  interest  than  that  which  we  have  been  following 
in  the  west.  The  sketch-map  accompanying  this  article  will  serve 
to  illustrate  its  salient  factors,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  the 
geographical  position  of  Eussian  Poland,  jutting  out  like  a  huge 
bastion  into  German  territory,  flanked  by  East  Prussia  on  the 
north  and  by  Galicia  on  the  south.  Kalisz,  the  frontier  town  of 
Poland,  is  only  180  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Berlin,  and  this  is 
not  much  further  than  Brussels  is  from  Paris ;  but  before  a  Russian 
invasion  of  Germany  can  take  place  either  through  Posen  or  Silesia, 
or  along  any  other  route  leading  to  the  German  capital,  both  flanks 
of  the  Eussian  Army  must  be  secured,  and  herein  lies  the  magnitude 
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of  the  problem  which  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  been  charged  to 
solve. 

Another  factor  of  importance  is  the  existence  of  the  many  rivers 
which  traverse  the  eastern  theatre  of  war,  and  which,  owing  to 
their  breadth  and  depth,  and  to  the  force  of  their  currents,  form 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  passage  of  troops  across  their  banks. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  Vistula  river,  which  rises  in  the  western 
Carpathian  mountains , near  the  Jablunka  Pass,  forming  the  southern 
frontier  of  Poland  till  it  reaches  Zawichost,  near  Sandomier,  when 
it  begins  to  flow  north  to  Warsaw,  splitting  Poland  into  two  hahms, 
and  then  finding  its  way  through  the  province  of  West  Prussia 
down  to  the  Baltic  Sea  at  Danzig.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Russians 
to  secure  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Vistula  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  invade  Germany.  On  the  German  side  of  the  Russian 
frontier  is  the  Oder,  another  mighty  waterway,  which  rises  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Vistula,  and,  flowing  nearly 
parallel  to,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  150  miles  from,  the  Vistula, 
makes  its  way  through  the  German  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Branden¬ 
burg  till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Stettin.  The  Oder  is  Berlin’s  defensive 
barrier  on  the  east,  just  as  the  Rhine  acts  in  the  same  capacity  on 
the  west.  Athwart  the  river  at  two  important  railway  junctions 
are  the  fortresses  of  Kiistrin  and  Glogau,  both  of  which  will  have 
to  be  subdued  before  Berlin  can  be  reached. 

The  Warta,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  is  another  river  which  has 
already  entered  into  the  strategy  of  the  campaign,  as  also  have 
the  Bug  and  San  rivers,  which  are  both  tributaries  of  the  Vistula, 
as  well  as  the  Nareu  and  the  Niemen,  which  latter  river  forms 
the  line  of  Russian  defence  from  a  force  coming  across  the  East 
Prussian  frontier.  The  San  river  rises  in  the  Carpathian  mountains 
near  the  Uszok  Pass,  and  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Vistula 
at  Zawichost,  where  the  two  rivers  coming  together  form  a  salient 
position,  the  flanks  of  which  rest  on  the  two  entrenched  camps  of 
Przemysl  and  Cracow.  The  Vistula-San  salient  has  been  used  by 
the  Austrians  throughout  the  campaign  as  a  base  both  for  the  defence 
of  Galicia  and  for  the  offensive  operations  which  they  undertook  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  when  they  invaded  Poland. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  how  great  is  the  initial  advantage 
which  the  Germans  and  Austrians,  but  especially  the  Germans, 
enjoy  owing  to  the  superiority  of  their  railway  communications 
over  those  of  the  Russians.  On  the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  600  mile  front  from  Memel  to 
Cracow  there  are  only  seven  railway  lines  leading  from  the  interior 
of  Poland  to  the  German  frontier — those  from  Kovno  to  Eydtkunnen, 
Bielstock  to  Lyck,  Warsaw  to  Soldau,  Warsaw  to  Thom,  Warsaw 
to  Kalisz,  Warsaw  to  Czestochowa,  and  Ivangorod  to  Myslowitch, 
the  point  where  the  three  Empires  meet.  On  the  German  side 
there  is  a  perfect  network  of  railways  converging  on  Poland,  and 
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all  connected  together  by  a  strategical  line  running  along  the  frontier, 
enabling  troops  to  be  moved  from  one  point  to  another  with  an 
ease  which  is  denied  to  the  Russians,  since  their  railways  are  not 
laterally  joined  together  by  connecting  lines.  The  inferiority  of  the 
Russian  as  compared  with  the  German  and  Austrian  railway  systems 
is  having  a  marked  efEect  on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  the 
eastern  theatre  of  war. 

The  concentration  of  the  Russian  armies  was  arranged  to  take 
place  behind  the  Bug  river  on  the  line  Bielstock-Brest  Litovsk-Rovno. 
The  Russians  were  well  aware  that  both  the  German  and  Austrian 
Armies  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field  before  they  could  hope  to 
do  so,  and  the  General  Staff  decided  for  that  reason  to  temporarily 
give  up  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  and  abandon  Poland  to  the  enemy 
till  the  Russian  concentration  was  completed.  Pressure  from  their 
Allies  induced  them  to  modify  their  intentions  so  far  as  to  undertake 
the  premature  invasion  of  East  Prussia  in  August,  but  otherwise 
there  was  no  departure  from  the  plan  of  campaign  which  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  in  conjunction  with  the  members  of  the  General 
Staff,  had  decided  to  adopt. 

The  principal  events  of  the  campaign  may  now  be  briefly  summar¬ 
ised.  Long  before  war  was  declared,  the  two  Emperors  arranged 
between  them  that  the  Germans  should  stand  on  the  defensive 
in  East  Prussia  and  Posen,  while  the  Austrians  should  concentrate 
a  large  army  on  the  line  Cracow-Przemysl,  and  then  make  a 
rapid  offensive  movement  towards  the  Bug  river  with  the  intention 
of  striking  the  Russian  columns  as  they  arrived  at  their  rendezvous. 
By  this  means  it  was  hoped  to  delay  the  concentration  long  enough 
to  enable  the  Germans  to  dispose  of  France,  after  which  the  Kaiser 
intended  to  counter-march  his  armies  from  west  to  east,  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Austrian  Army  deal  a  decisive  blow  at  Russia. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  an  Austrian  army  of  twelve  corps  began 
to  concentrate  in  the  Vistula- San  salient  early  in  August,  and 
before  its  concentration  was  complete  advanced  towards  the  line 
Lublin-Cholm-Vladmir.  Hearing  of  this  advance,  the  Russian 
Commander-in-Chief  ordered  General  Ruzsky,  with  some  six  or 
seven  corps  forming  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  Army,  to  move 
against  the  Austrian  right,  and  drive  it  back  into  Galicia.  General 
Ruzsky ’s  movement  was  entirely  successful,  the  Austrian  right 
wing  being  defeated  in  a  seven  days’  battle  round  Gnelaya  Lipa,  and 
Lemberg  occupied  on  September  2.  Then  followed  another  battle, 
lasting  for  ten  days,  when  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  Army,  attacked 
in  front  by  General  Ivanhoff,  and  on  the  right  flank  by  General 
Ruzsky,  was  heavily  defeated  and  driven  with  great  loss  behind  the 
San  river.  The  Russians  then  invested  Przemysl. 

Prior  to  these  battles  General  Rennenkampf  had  advanced  early  in 
August  into  East  Prussia,  pushing  the  German  troops  back  towards 
Danzig  and  Graudenz.  General  Samsonoff  with  three  corps  was 
sent  on  ahead  to  secure  the  passages  over  the  Vistula  river,  but 
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on  his  way  he  was  surprised  by  General  von  Hindenberg  with  six 
German  corps  at  Tannenberg  on  August  31,  and  completely 
defeated,  most  of  the  officers  and  men  being  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  General  killed.  General  Eennenkampf  then  fell  back  across 
the  frontier  of  East  Prussia  to  the  Niemen,  where  he  was  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attacked  by  General  von  Hindenberg  in  September  20.  After 
his  defeat  the  Gennan  Commander  retired  to  the  line  Wirballen- 
Suwalki-Augustowo,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Eussians  and 
finally  defeated  on  October  2. 

When  the  news  of  the  Austrian  defeat  in  Poland  reached  the 
Kaiser  he  brdered  a  large  German  army  of  eighteen  corps  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  line  Thom-Czestochowa-Cracow,  with  the  intention 
of  opposing  the  Eussians,  who  had  begun  to  move  westwards  across 
the  Vistula  and  San  rivers.  German  officers  were  meanwhile  sent 
to  Cracow  to  rally  the  beaten  Austrian  Army,  which  was  to  act  on 
the  right  of  the  German  Army,  throw  the  Eussians  in  Galicia  back 
across  the  San  river,  and  relieve  Przemysl.  By  the  first  week  in 
October  an  Austro-German  Army,  reported  to  be  1,500,000  strong, 
was  concentrated  on  the  above-mentioned  front,  under  the  command 
of  General  von  Hindenberg,  whose  headquarters  were  shifted  from 
East  Prussia  to  Czestochowa.  The  army  advanced  very  rapidly 
through  Poland  and  Galicia,  the  Germans  moving  in  two  columns, 
one  north  of  the  Pilitza  river,  the  other  south  of  it,  the  Austrian 
Army,  under  General  Dankl,  prolonging  the  line  to  the  right  of  the 
Germans  down  to  the  Carpathian  mountains.  Warsaw  was  the 
objective  of  the  northern  German  column,  Ivangorod  of  the  southern 
column,  the  role  of  the  Austrians  being  to  clear  Galicia.  Falling 
back  according  to  traditional  custom  before  the  German  advance, 
the  Eussians  awaited  the  enemy  behind  the  Vistula,  and  then 
attacked  the  advancing  columns  with  great  energy,  defeating  the 
northern  column  outside  Warsaw  on  October  20,  and  the  southern 
column  at  Kozienice  on  October  27.  The  Germans  thereupon  fell 
back  on  Kalisz  and  Czestochowa,  destroying  the  railways  behind 
them,  and  delaying  the  Eussian  pursuit.  When  the  German  Army 
was  disposed  of,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Austrians,  who  held  the  line  of  the  Vistula  from  Eozefof  down 
to  Sandomier,  as  well  as  the  line  of  the  San  Eiver  down  to  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  Austrian  Army  was  badly  defeated 
at  Sandomier  on  November  5,  and  retreated  towards  Cracow. 
This  necessitated  the  retirement  of  the  Austrians  from  the  San 
river,  the  bulk  of  the  troops  retreating  over  the  Carpathian  passes, 
as  their  direct  line  of  retreat  through  Galicia  was  intercepted  by  the 
Eussians,  who  have  again  invested  Przemysl.  General  von  Hinden¬ 
berg  meanwhile  hastened  back  to  Thom,  where  he  immediately  set 
himself  the  task  of  organising  a  new  army  out  of  the  beaten  one, 
reinforced  with  all  available  troops  taken  out  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula 
fortresses. 

As  these  words  are  being  written  on  November  18th,  the  general 
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position  is  as  follows.  The  Russian  right  wing  has  invaded  East 
Prussia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  line  Stalluponen-Goldap-Lyck. 
A  Russian  force  has  occupied  Soldau,  and  is  trying  to  reach  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  German  army  retiring  through  East  Prussia. 
In  the  centre,  General  von  Hindenberg  has  pushed  a  strong  offensive 
into  Poland,  and  has  reached  the  line  Plock-Kutno-Lodz.  While  he 
is  trying  to  force  the  Russians  to  give  him  battle,  they  are  trying 
to  draw  him  away  from  his  base  in  order  to  attack  him  on  ground 
of  their  own  choice.  Further  south  the  Germans  are  holding  the 
line  Czestochowa-Bendzin,  while  the  Austrians  are  at  Cracow  and 
south  of  it. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  or  whoever  is  directing  operations  on  the 
Russian  side,  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  strategy.  While  Berlin  is  his 
ultimate  objective,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy’s  armies  in  the  field  is  his 
first  endeavour.  He  has  twice  concentrated  his  forces  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  once  to  drive  the  Austrians  from  the  Bug  river,  and  a  second 
time  to  drive  the  Germans  from  the  Vistula.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
clearing  his  flanks — East  Prussia  on  his  right,  and  Galicia  on  his 
left.  For  the  moment  his  plans  have  been  disturbed  by  a  fresh 
German  incursion  into  Poland.  If  this  incursion  succeeds  in  its 
object,  it  will  mean  a  general  Russian  retirement  all  along  the 
front  occupied  from  East  Prussia  to  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  but 
if  the  Russian  numbers  are  as  large  as  reported,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  defeating  General  von 
Hindenberg,  and  driving  him  back  to  his  base.  Meanwhile,  German 
strength  is  gradually  weakening,  and  every  day  the  war  is  prolonged 
is  one  day  nearer  to  the  end  of  that  reign  of  terror  which  Prussian 
Militarism  has  established  in  Europe. 
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THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 

By  E.  temple  THUESTON. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

They  went  back  in  silence  to  the  house.  In  the  large  hall,  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase,  Dicky  gave  her  her  lighted  candle. 

“Good-night,”  he  said.  “Don’t  blame  me;  I  don’t  blame  you. 
And  if  you  ever  get  tired  of  it,  you’ll  know  where  to  find  me.”  A 
wry  smile  twisted  his  lips.  “I  believe  I’ve  achieved  the  recognition 
of  Who’s  Who  now.  I  think  that  was  the  one  thing  that  made  my 
father  so  proud  of  me  before  he  died.” 

She  tried  to  smile  with  him.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  yielding  all 
in  that  instant ;  the  verge  whose  balance  was  at  the  same  time  fixed 
within  her  mind. 

“God  bless  you,”  he  went  on.  “Sleep  well  to-night.  It’s  all 
settled.  There’s  nothing  to  worry  you  now.  I  shall  find  some 
excuse  and  be  gone  to-morrow.’* 

She  tried  to  bless  him  too,  but  the  words  broke  in  her  throat,  at 
which  she  turned  upstairs  with  the  tears  pitching  down  her  cheeks. 
He  watched  her  out  of  sight,  then  made  his  w'ay  to  the  smoking- 
room.  There  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him  before  he  realised 
that  Sir  Anthony  alone  was  in  the  room.  To  retire  again  was  a 
confession  of  guilt.  He  took  out  a  cigarette  and  went  over  to  the 
mantelpiece  for  the  matches. 

Sir  Anthony  looked  up  from  the  Saturday  Review,  coughing 
portentously. 

“It’s  a  glorious  night,”  said  Dicky. 

“Exceptionally  beautiful,”  said  Sir  Anthony,  “for  this  time  of 
year.”  He  had  seemed  to  add  the  latter  part  of  his  sentence  as  if 
it  were  an  afterthought;  as  if,  indeed,  he  had  intended  to  say  some¬ 
thing  else.  Dicky  was  aware  of  that  and  wondered  how,  with  any 
semblance  of  conviction,  he  could  leave  the  room.  He  looked  at 
the  clock.  It  was  past  eleven.  There  was  always  the  excuse  of 
going  to  bed.  He  made  for  the  array  of  candles  that  stood  on  a 
cabinet  at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

From  behind  his  Saturday  Review,  Sir  Anthony  saw  his  intention 
and  coughed  again. 

“Ah,  going  to  bed?”  he  said. 

“It’s  after  eleven,”  said  Dicky. 

“Dear  me,  so  it  is;  w'ell — just  a  moment.  There’s — there’s  some- 
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thing  I  want  to  say  to  you — no  business  of  mine,  of  course;  but  1 
can  give  you  a  year  or  two  in  a  matter  of  experience — ^just  a  year 
or  two,  eh  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  want  to  seem  too  ready  to  admit  it,”  said  Dicky  with 
a  smile. 

“No,  no;  but  it  admits  itself.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Dicky. 

“A  piece  of  advice,  my  boy.” 

He  laid  down  his  paper  on  his  knees. 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t — er — don’t  make  love  to  married  women.  It's — it’s 

nothing  to  do  with  me,  of  course;  but — but  don’t.” 

“I  wasn’t,”  said  Dicky  quickly. 

“You  weren’t?  Oh,  well,  of  course  it’s  nothing  to  do  with  me.” 

“You  saw  me  kissing  Lady  Diana,”  said  Dicky  boldly. 

“I  did,”  said  Sir  Anthony;  “and  if  that  isn’t  making  love,  then — 
then  I’m  an  older  man  than  I  thought  I  was.” 

“Well,  I  wasn’t  making  love,”  repeated  Dicky  emphatically. 
“I'm  in  love  with  Lady  Diana — and — and — of  course  I’m  going 
away.  I’m  going  away  to-morrow.  I’m — I’m  not  going  to  see  Lady 
Diana  again.” 

“I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Sir  Anthony.  “Going  back  to 
your  work  again,  well — that’s  the  very  best  thing  you  could  do. 
You’re  clever  enough  at  your  job.”  Sir  Anthony  intended  to  convey 
that  Dicky’s  job  was  not  politics.  “It’s  the  very  best  thing  you 
could  do.” 

“And  I  hope,  Sir  Anthony,”  said  Dicky,  “that  you’ll  say  nothing 
of  what  you  saw  this  evening.  Take  it  as  meaning  nothing.  I — I 
was  saying  good-bye  to  her.  You’ll  find  me  gone  to-morrow.” 

“Oh,  you  can  trust  me,  my  dear  boy;  you  can  trust  me — it’s  no 
business  of  mine.  I  shall  say  nothing  unless  I’m  asked.  One  can’t 
absolutely  forget  what  one’s  seen,  you  know;  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  mixed  up  in  these  matters.  I  shall  say  nothing,  unless  I’m 
asked.” 

Dicky  lit  his  candle.  “You  won’t  be  asked,”  said  he. 

“Indeed,  I  hope  not,”  said  Sir  Anthony.  “Good-night — you’re 
going  off  to  bed — a  wise  move;  I  shall  turn  in  myself  in  a  minute 
or  two.  But  remember  what  I’ve  said — you’re  clever  enough  at  your 
own  job — get  back  to  it.  Good-night — er — good-night.” 

On  the  stairs,  Dicky  passed  the  butler  making  his  last  rounds.  The 
man  bid  him  good-night,  and  Dicky,  thinking  of  his  departure  the 
next  morning,  felt  hurriedly  in  his  pocket. 

“I’m  off  to-morrow  morning,”  said  he.  “I  have  to  get  back 
to  town.” 

“On  Sunday,  sir?  ” 

“Yes.” 

The  butler  took  his  tip  far  more  casually,  far  more  naturally  than 
if  Dicky  had  offered  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

“Tliauk  you,  sir,”  said  he. 

3  V  -2 
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“  Will  you  tell  the  footman  then — I  forget  his  name— to  pack  up 
for  me  directly  after  breakfast.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Good-night,  sir.” 

“Good-night.” 

Dicky  went  on  up  the  stairs,  while  the  butler  descended  looking 
sideways  into  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

The  clocks  through  the  house  were  striking  twelve  as  Dicky  got 
into  bed,  knowing  that  sleep  was  as  far  from  him  as  it  had  been  the 
night  before.  He  took  up  a  book  from  his  bed-side  table  and  tried 
to  read,  wondering  if  the  man  had  suffered  and  felt  what  he  wrote 
as  he  was  suffering  then;  wondering  how’  it  would  affect  his  own 
work,  whether  it  really  were  worth  doing  as  he  had  so  bravely 
said  to  her. 

Courage  was  scarcely  predominant  in  him  then.  Those  hours  of 
the  night  were  not  for  energy  of  will.  He  knew  that  sleep  was  the 
only  thing  to  bring  that  courage  back  again;  yet  his  eyes  were  open 
wide.  He  laid  the  book  down  and  stared  before  him  with  nerves 
rubbing  raw  edges  against  every  thought  that  circled  in  his  brain. 

A  smile  without  laughter  in  it  crossed  his  eyes.  In  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  this  he  could  understand  a  man  drinking  himself  to  sleep. 
Anything  were  better  than  this  wakeful  nightmare  when  life,  in  that 
overpowering  stillness,  seemed  possessed  of  devils  delighting  in  his 
despair. 

Unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  feeling  in  the 
pocket  of  his  coat  for  his  cigarettes.  The  case  was  not  there.  Was 
he  to  be  deprived  even  of  that  relief?  Where  had  he  left  them? 
He  dragged  his  wits  together,  recalling  what  he  had  done  that  night, 
where  he  had  smoked.  Once  after  dinner  in  the  dining-room.  But 
he  had  not  left  them  there,  because  he  had  smoked  again  later,  on 
the  terrace.  Once  again  then  in  the  orchard,  as  he  and  Lady  Diana 
had  walked  up  and  down.  Where  after  that?  He  must  have  put 
them  back  in  his  pocket.  It  was  almost  a  relief  to  his  trembling 
nerves  to  have  to  think  out  these  actual  movements.  The  smoking- 
room  !  The  first  thing  he  had  done  when  he  had  found  Sir  Anthony 
alone  in  occupation. 

Without  any  further  deliberation,  he  slipped  on  his  dressing-gown 
and  opened  the  door.  The  whole  house  was  still.  Not  a  sound  could 
he  hear.  As  he  walked  down  the  stairs  a  clock  in  the  gallery  of  the 
hall  struck  one. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  stopped.  There  he  had  handed  Lady 
Diana  her  candle ;  there  he  had  said  good-night  to  her  for  the  last 
time. 

“What  a  fool  a  man  can  be,”  he  muttered,  and  strode  on  silently 
down  the  passages  to  the  smoking-room  in  a  far  wing  by  itself.  Yet 
enough  determination  was  there  in  him  to  be  glad  of  his  folly.  Had 
she  appeared  to  him  then,  he  felt  he  would  still  say  what  he  had 
already  said. 

At  the  door  of  the  smoking-room  he  stopped,  holding  his  caudle 
there  uncertainly  in  his  hand.  There  was  a  light  within.  He  leant 
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his  head  close  against  the  door  for  the  sound  of  voices — politics,  he 
guessed — but  everything  was  silent. 

Determination  to  get  what  he  had  come  for  persuaded  him  that 
there  was  no  one  there. 

“Someone’s  left  the  lights  on,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  then 
opened  the  door  gently  and  went  in. 

But  the  room  was  not  empty.  There,  stretched  out  in  the 
ungainly  attitude  of  exhaustion,  in  a  big  armchair,  was  Lord  Freddy 
— fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Dicky’s  first  instinct  was  to  retire,  to  leave  him  there;  yet  he 
had  come  so  far,  why  not  the  last  few  steps  ?  There  was  his  cigarette 
case  on  the  mantelpiece.  Holding  his  breath,  he  crept  on  tip-toe 
to  where  it  was,  and  in  the  act  of  taking  up  the  case  Lord  Freddy 
stirred.  Dicky  looked  quickly  over  his  shoulder  when,  with  a  clatter¬ 
ing,  metallic  sound,  the  cigarette  case  fell  into  the  grate  below. 

Lord  Freddy  opened  his  eyes.  Without  altering  his  attitude,  he 
sat  there  staring  at  Dicky  in  some  bewilderment. 

“What’s  up?  ”  he  asked,  and  in  that  first  instant  Dicky  knew  that 
he  was  drunk. 

“I  left  my  cigarettes  down  here.  I  came  to  fetch  ’em.  Wanted 
a  smoke  before  I  went  to  sleep.” 

“ What’s’e  time? ” 

“Just  after  one  o’clock.” 

“Have  a  drink.” 

Lord  Freddy  found  an  unfinished  glass  of  whisky  at  his  side  and 
put  it  at  once  to  his  lips. 

“No,  thanks,”  said  Dicky. 

That  drink  had  revived  Lord  Freddy.  With  a  little  difficulty  he 
struggled  to  a  more  wakeful  position  in  his  chair. 

“Have  a  drink,”  he  repeated. 

Dicky  refused  again,  than  w'hich  it  seems  there  is  no  more  offensive 
attitude  possible  to  a  man  who  is  already  drunk  himself. 

Lord  Freddy  rose  with  difficulty  to  his  feet.  Crossing  the  room 
unsteadily  he  refilled  his  glass. 

“You’re  a  sociable  beggar,  aren’t  you?”  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 

Dicky  smiled  quietly.  He  lit  a  cigarette. 

“Hardly  the  hour  of  night  to  expect  sociability,  is  it?”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

Lord  Freddy  came  back  to  his  chair. 

“Damned  if  there’s  any  hour  I  can  find  you  sociable,”  he  muttered. 
“You  come  down  here  and  you  stay  with  us  for  a  week  or  more  and 
you  talk  to  my  wife,  but  I’m  damned  if  you’ve  got  a  word  to  say  to 
me.  Aren’t  I  good  enough  for  you?  Is  that  what  it  is?  Not  clever 
enough,  I  suppose.  You’re  so  damned  clever,  aren’t  you?” 

This  was  deliberate  enough,  yet  not  even  an  excess  of  drink  could 
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make  Lord  Freddy’s  rudeness  impolite.  He  spoke  quite  quietly  and 
in  excellent  manner.  He  was  still  tlie  grandson  of  the  fifth  earl, 
however  deeply  in  his  cups. 

But  to  Dicky,  who  had  little  experience  of  men  in  this  condition, 
whose  pride  was  a  thing  ever  easily  roused,  and  whose  nerves  already 
were  strung  to  snapping  pitch,  these  remarks  of  Lord  Freddy’s, 
however  gently  they  may  have  been  made,  stung  him  to  confusion. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  reply.  There  he  stood  with  the  blood 
burning  a  crimson  in  his  cheeks. 

“I’m  sorry  if  I’ve — seemed  like  that,”  he  said  awkwardly,  uncom¬ 
fortably  conscious  a  little  perhaps  that  this  was  his  host,  eager  to 
mollify  him  if  he  could.  But  to  the  man  who  becomes  a  bully  in 
his  cups,  these  methods  are  ineffective.  Lord  Freddy  felt  himself 
the  master  of  the  situation.  He  drank  again  from  his  glass,  and, 
if  he  had  had  any  doubt  about  it  a  few  moments  ago,  now  again  felt 
master  of  himself.  To  the  vision  of  his  mind  in  that  state  it  seemed 
that  Dicky  was  one  of  those  damned,  conceited  clever  young 
bounders — one  of  Diana’s  cubs — to  whom  a  few  straight  words  would 
do  a  deal  of  good. 

“  Well,  you’ve  seemed  like  that  to  me,”  he  continued  aggressively. 
“  A  damn  sight  too  big  for  your  boots.  You  can  paint  a  bit — a  good 
bit,  they  say.”  As  he  said  this  he  felt  it  was  a  generous  admission. 
“But  after  all  you’re  only  the  son  of  a  miller,  aren’t  you? — a  chap 
who  calls  my  steward  sir.” 

His  voice  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  at  this.  Indeed,  he  was  compelled 
to  raise  it  to  convince  some  instinct  within  himself,  doubting  that  it 
was  a  proper  thing  to  say. 

The  words  then  and  the  tone  of  voice  fell  on  Dicky’s  ears,  but  the 
sensation  was  that  of  water  flung  in  his  face.  The  blood  went  from 
his  cheeks  and  left  them  white.  With  almost  super-human  control, 
which  only  that  situation  could  have  expected  of  him,  he  turned 
without  a  word  towards  the  door.  Another  moment  and  he  would 
have  been  gone.  Circumstance  might,  indeed,  have  saved  him ;  but 
circumstance  failed.  Lord  Freddy’s  eyes  had  chanced  to  fall  upon 
the  clock.  It  was  nearly  half-past  one. 

“  And  what  are  you  doing,  wandering  about  the  house  at  this  time 
of  night?”  he  asked. 

There  had  struck  suddenly  upon  his  conscience  the  things  that 
had  passed  between  himself  and  the  little  actress  that  evening.  But 
for  her  refusalo,  he  too,  might  have  been  up  and  about  at  such  an 
hour.  He  still  entertained  hopes  of  her  leniency.  Then  what  was 
this  fellow  doing,  and  in  his  house?  With  a  sudden  involuntary 
action  of  his  mind,  he  recalled  the  look  he  had  seen  passing  between 
Dicky  and  Diana  only  that  morning  on  the  lawn.  There  were,  too, 
all  the  things  that  people  had  said,  every  one  of  which  had  come  to 
his  ears.  Lady  Hamilton  to  his  Romney  !  His  Romney  be  damned  ! 
He  had  put  up  with  enough  from  Diana.  This  was  carrying  it  a 
bit  too  far. 

“  What  are  you  doing  ?  ”  he  repeated. 
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“  1  told  you,”  said  Dicky  firmly,  as  yet  not  understanding  what  he 
inferred.  “I  came  down  to  get  my  cigarettes.” 

Lord  Freddy  laughed. 

“Do  you  keep  awake  till  this  hour  of  the  night  to  get  your 
cigarettes?”  he  demanded. 

A  suspicion  leapt  into  Dicky’s  mind  at  this.  His  hand  had  been 
ipon  the  handle  of  the  door.  He  had  even  opened  it.  Now  he  shut 
it  quietly  and  came  back  into  the  room. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  What  do  I  mean  ?  What  should  you  think  I  mean  ?  ” 

Scarcely  conscious  of  why  he  did  it,  with  a  dim  notion  in  him 
perhaps  that  he  needed  a  steady  mind  to  meet  what  was  to  come, 
Dicky  walked  to  the  table  where  the  glasses  and  syphons  stood  and 
took  the  stopper  out  of  the  cut-glass  decanter. 

“I’ve  no  conception,”  said  he. 

The  quietness  of  his  voice  in  such  a  moment  was  an  irritation  in 
itself  to  Lord  Freddy.  He  cmssed  the  room  unsteadily  to  Dicky’s 
side. 

“I  mean  that  your  cigarettes  can  be  damned  for  a  tale — that’s 
what  I  mean.  Cigarettes  at  half-past  one  at  night  when  everybody 
else  in  the  house  is  asleep  except  the  one  who’s  expecting  you !  ” 

Dicky’s  fingers  closed,  fiercely  gripping  the  decanter  in  his  hand. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  go  up  to  bed,”  he  said;  “you’re — you’re 
drunk.” 

“Drunk,  am  I?  Well,  if  I  am  I’m  sober  enough  to  know  what 
you’re  up  to.”  So  far  had  he  let  the  suspicion  take  hold  upon  him, 
there  was  no  rooting  it  from  his  mind  now.  Half-smitten  with  the 
guilt  of  his  own  conscience,  half  urging  the  thought  of  his  honour 
upon  his  muddied  senses,  he  was  determined  now  to  have  the  matter 
out.  They  were  alone.  In  that  part  of  the  house  there  was  no  one 
to  hear  them.  And  if  there  were,  what  the  devil  did  it  matter? 
By  now  he  had  convinced  himself  that  he  had  caught  Dicky  red- 
handed,  and  there  was  enough  spirit  in  him  to  let  him  know.  His 
grandfather  would  have  whipped  him  out  of  the  house,  and  what  his 
grandfather  would  have  done  was  potential  in  him  too.  The  good 
old  days  were  not  gone  yet.  They  might  call  the  House  of  Lords 
effete  but,  by  God !  be  was  not  one  of  them  for  that ! 

“Drunk  or  not  I  ”  he  shouted,  “do  you  think  I’m  going  to  stand 
here  complacent  while  you  make  your  way  up  to  her  bedroom?” 

“  Whose  bedroom  ?  ” 

Dicky’s  eyes  were  in  flame. 

“Whose?  Diana’s,  of  course  I  My  wife’s!  Do  you  think  I  don’t 
know,  and  everybody  else,  too,  the  game  you’ve  been  up  to  this  last 
year  and  more — painting  her  portrait  and  all  that  damned  rot ;  there 
alone  in  your  studio  for  hours  together,  and  can’t  even  have  the 
decency  to  drop  it  when  you  come  to  my  house !  ” 

For  a  moment  words  were  tied  on  Dicky’s  tongue.  He  stood  there 
with  open  mouth,  still  holding  on  to  his  decanter,  numbed  for  the 
instant  in  his  amazement. 
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“Well,  I  see  you’ve  got  nothing  to  say  to  that!”  cried  Lord 
Freddy. 

“  Haven’t  I?  ”  said  Dicky  below  his  breath.  “Well,  I’m  a  miller’s 
son,  as  you  reminded  me,  and  by  your  rights  I  should  be  calling 
you  sir;  but  by  my  own,  and  in  the  language  of  a  miller’s  son,  I  call 
you  a  filthy  and  contemptible  little  caJ.  If  you  weren’t  what  you 
are;  if  you  were  not  her  husband,  if  this  were  not  her  house,  I’d 
get  a  whip  and  thrash  you  till  you  couldn’t  stand.  You — abominable 
little  cad !  ” 

These  were  words  with  a  vengeance ;  such  that  Lord  Freddy  could 
not  ignore.  There  was  only  one  answer  to  them — the  answer  that 
his  grandfather  would  have  given  seventy  years  ago.  All  the  spirit 
of  that  fine  old  gentleman  he  felt  ought  to  be  in  his  heart  by  then, 
and  relying  that  it  was,  he  flung  out  his  fist  to  Dicky’s  face. 

Dicky  raised  the  hand  holding  the  decanter,  but  too  late.  With 
no  great  power  behind  it  the  blow  had  landed,  and  following  up  his 
advantage — thinking,  no  doubt,  the  matter  were  easier  than  it  was — 
Lord  Freddy  shot  out  right  and  left  again. 

Both  found  a  mark,  one  on  the  side  of  his  head,  the  other  cutting 
his  lip.  There  was  a  sting  of  pain  with  this  last,  and  then  the  blood 
was  up  and  full  in  Dicky’s  eyes.  He  looked  the  murder  that  he  felt. 
It  was  the  return  of  that  moment  when  he  had  fought  the  man  upon 
the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine.  Scarcely  realising  that  it  was  in 
his  hand,  he  lifted  the  decanter  above  his  head.  Lord  Freddy  saw 
the  blow  descending.  With  a  quick  cry,  seeing  then  in  sudden 
illumination  the  instant  of  death  in  it,  he  ducked  his  head.  The 
jagged  thing  fell  with  a  sullen  thud  behind  his  ear.  With  a  moan 
he  rolled  to  the  ground. 

Dicky  wiped  his  arm  across  his  forehead  and  put  the  decanter 
down. 

“Now  you’d  better  get  up  and  go  to  bed,”  said  he.  “Have  I 
hurt  you  much  ?  ” 

There  was  no  answer. 

He’s  knocked  unconscious,  thought  Dicky,  uncomfortably  realising 
how  helplessly  he  had  lunged  to  the  floor.  He  knelt  down  by  his  side. 
“Lord  Freddy,”  he  said. 

There  was  no  movement  in  the  body.  He  turned  him  over.  There 
was  the  deep  wound  behind  the  ear,  bleeding  steadily.  With  a 
sickness  rising  in  his  throat,  Dicky  seized  his  wrist.  There  w'as  no 
sensation  of  a  pulse.  “I’m  excited,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  can’t 
feel  it.”  He  tore  open  Lord  Freddy’s  shirt  and  laid  his  ear  against 
his  heart.  There  was  no  sound.  He  stood  up  looking  about  him. 
On  the  writing-table  was  a  magnifying  glass ;  he  ran  to  the  desk  and 
snatched  it  up,  bringing  it  back  and  holding  it  against  Lord  Freddy’s 
lips.  It  shook  against  his  teeth,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  breath 
upon  it. 

“He’s  dead,”  he  muttered,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  he  pulled  a  handkerchief  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  dressing- 
gown  and  began  mopping  the  blood  behind  his  ear.  But  what  was 
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the  good  of  that?  He  wa,s  dead.  He  must  wake  the  house.  He 
rose  to  his  feet,  walking  unsteadily  to  the  bell  and  rang  it.  Then  he 
came  back  to  the  body  on  the  floor  and  with  an  effort  steadied 
himself. 

“Now,”  he  muttered,  “pull  yourself  together — listen  carefully, 
they’ll  all  be  here  in  a  minute.” 

So  he  knelt  down  again  by  Lord  Freddy’s  side,  laying  his  ear  once 
more  upon  his  heart.  It  was  quite  still.  This  was  death.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  they  came.  He  had  killed  him, 
but  it  was  in  self-defence.  They  would  understand  that.  He  could 
tell  them  how  it  happened.  How  had  it  happened?  They  had 
quarrelled.  About  what?  About  Lady  Diana.  Ijord  Freddy  had 
accused  him — there  his  mind  stopped.  She  must  not  be  brought 
into  it.  And  yet  why  not?  It  w’as  not  the  truth.  She  could  swear 
that.  Again  his  mind  stopped,  like  a  heart  that  for  the  instant  ceases 
its  beating.  Would  Sir  Anthony  swear  it?  To  him,  Dicky  had 
admitted  he  was  in  love.  He  had  promised  to  say  nothing  of  it — 
unless  he  were  asked.  This — this  was  such  a  moment  w'hen  he  w^ould 
feel  compelled  to  speak. 

God !  What  could  he  tell  them  when  they  came  ?  He  ran  to  the 
door  and  listened.  The  whole  house  was  still.  He  waited  there  with 
breath  hanging  on  his  lips  for  ten  minutes  and  more.  It  seemed 
like  an  eternal  hour.  Not  a  soul  w'as  awake.  He  shut  the  door  and 
a  great  breath  of  relief  broke  from  him.  There  was  time  to  think. 

She  must  be  protected.  At  all  costs  she  must  be  saved.  If  Sir 
Anthony  told  his  story  they  might  even  suspect  her  of  complicity. 
That  very  thing  which  she  dreaded — the  awful  exposure  in  the  Press 
— that  would  be  upon  her  more  heavily  thus  than  in  any  other  case. 

What  could  he  say  then?  Nothing!  For  if  he  spoke  Sir  Anthony 
would  inevitably  speak  as  well. 

In  a  sudden  motion  of  his  mind  he  went  to  the  door  again  and 
opened  it.  Still  the  house  was  deep  in  its  silence.  Then  who  was 
to  know?  No  one.  Lord  Freddy  had  been  the  only  one  who  had 
known  that  he  had  come  downstairs.  Sir  Anthony  had  seen  him  go 
to  bed — the  butler  had  seen  him  go  to  bed.  Who  was  to  know? 
That  was  the  way  out  of  it  to  save  her.  He  thought  of  no  other 
issue  beyond. 

He  looked  round  the  room.  Nothing  that  he  could  see  could  prove 
he  had  been  there.  Firm  now  in  his  decision,  he  crept  out  of  the 
door  and  closed  it  behind  him — leaving  the  lights  as  they  were. 
Then  once  alone  in  his  room  again  he  knew  he  was  safe.  There  was 
only  one  suggestion  that  had  not  occurred  to  him.  He  had  not 
supposed  the  minds  of  others  when  in  the  morning  they  found  Lord 
Freddy  there.  That  one  question,  “Who  has  done  it?” — that  in  all 
its  simplicity  had  never  entered  his  thoughts. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  MAID  discovered  Lord  Freddy’s  body  the  next  morning.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  lights  to  be  left  burning  all  night  in  that 
room.  This  did  not  surprise  her;  but  when  she  stumbled  upon  the 
huddled  mass  lying  there  in  its  ugly  pool  of  blood,  she  ran  shrieking, 
one  cry  after  another,  to  the  kitchen. 

With  a  following  of  curious  domestics  at  his  heels,  the  butler  led 
the  way  back  to  the  smoking-room.  The  women  hung  in  the 
doorway,  the  men  accompanied  him  into  the  room.  He  was  prepared 
for  the  horror  of  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  The  maid  had  properly 
exaggerated  it.  The  room  full  of  blood,  she  had  cried  between 
hysterical  sobbings,  which  no  doubt  it  had  seemed  to  be  to  her. 

Hills,  therefore,  was  ready  to  command  the  situation  with  cool¬ 
ness  and  authority,  yet  even  he  exclaimed  the  name  of  God  as  he 
saw  his  master  lying  there. 

“He’s  killed  himself,”  he  announced  to  them  all;  and  then,  the 
alternative  seeming  quite  as  likely,  he  added,  “or  somebody’s 
killed  him.” 

The  matter  was  that  he  was  dead.  The  body  was  chilled  and  stiff. 

“Let  one  of  you  go,”  said  Hills,  “and  tell  her  ladyship  that  his 
lordship’s  dead  here  in  the  smoking-room.  Who’ll  go?” 

He  certainly  was  not  the  one  wishing  to  break  it  to  her.  They 
were  all  in  accord  with  him  there.  Not  a  voice  amongst  them 
volunteered. 

“ Come  on,”  said  Hills.  “Come  on;  who’ll  go?  Somebody  must.” 
He  singled  out  one  of  the  kitchen  maids  who  had  recently  caused 
him  some  annoyance.  “Tillett,”  he  said,  “you  go.” 

The  wretched  girl  began  to  whimper. 

“Couldn’t  I  say  there  was  somethin’  the  matter  with  ’im?”  she 
whined.  “Need  I  ’ave  to  say  ’e’s  dead?” 

Lady  Diana’s  maid  stepped  into  the  breach  and  took  it  upon 
herself  to  go.  Hills  stood  there,  wiping  the  perspiration  off  his 
forehead.  He  had  known  that  the  duty  was  his — not  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  finding  himself  in  such  a  situation — but  he  was  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  it. 

“You’d  better  all  go,”  he  said  to  the  rest  of  them.  “It’s  an 
ugly  business,  whatever  it  is.  Her  ladyship  won’t  want  the  crowd 
of  you  standing  round  gaping  at  her.  Off  you  go !  ” 

They  stole  away  back  into  the  passages,  a  whispering  crowd,  not 
actually  sorry  for  the  master  they  had  just  seen  dead;  in  fact,  in 
those  moments,  once  the  shock  of  it  was  over,  finding  life  somewhat 
interesting.  For  what  would  her  ladyship  do  ? — that  w-as  what  they 
were  all  asking  each  other.  One,  bolder  and  more  curious  than  the 
rest,  crouched  by  the  folding  doors  into  the  kitchen  quarters  and 
watched  Lady  Diana  in  her  dressing-gown  go  swiftly  by. 

There  in  the  smoking-room  alone.  Hills  was  waiting  for  her.  He 
stood  near  the  door  when  she  entered,  saying,  “  Good-moming,  my 
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lady”;  having,  indeed,  decided  that  that  was  the  only  thing  he 
could  say. 

“Where  is  he.  Hills?”  she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“Over  there,  my  lidy;  on  the  floor.  I’ve  covered  the  face,  but  I 
haven’t  touched  anything.  That’s  what  you  have  to  do — don’t 
touch  nothin’.” 

She  crossed  the  room  and  stood  at  a  distance  with  her  long  hands 
nervously  holding  her  cheeks. 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  she  said  below  her  breath.  “Are  you  sure 
he's — he’s  dead?” 

“  Afraid  so,  my  lady.  According  to  me,  he’s  been  dead  some  hours.” 

“Oh,  Hills;  how  terrible!” 

“Terrible;  that’s  what  it  is,  my  lady.” 

He  thought  she  might  mean  the  loss  of  her  husband ;  but  she  was 
speaking  of  death  alone;  of  death  which  was  as  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  as  that. 

“I  can’t  do  anything,”  she  muttered.  “I  don’t  know  what  to 
do.”  She  felt  the  shock  of  it  breaking  down  her  nerves.  With 
an  effort  she  pulled  herself  together. 

“Go  and  call  Sir  William  Gerrish,”  she  said.  “Tell  him  I  want 
him  here  at  once.  Just  explain  what’s  happened.  Go  now,  Hills — 
I’ll  wait  here.” 

For  some  moments  she  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  staring  at 
that  silent  thing  upon  the  floor.  Pity  she  felt,  but  could  not  feel  it 
for  him.  It  w'as  pity  for  life  that  w'as  wasted.  There  was  no  soft¬ 
ness  in  her  heart  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  no  thankfulness.  All 
she  knew  was  that  it  w’as  hypocrisy  to  be  sorry,  and  a  hateful  and 
horrible  thing  to  be  glad  of  her  release.  So  her  mind  was  in  con¬ 
fusion,  conscious  only  that  death  like  that  was  terrible^ 

At  last,  as  if  hypnotised,  drawn  by  the  thing  she  had  been  looking 
at  so  long,  she  moved  like  one  in  a  trance  to  the  side  of  the  body. 
As  yet  it  had  not  entered  her  consideration  to  think  that  she  was 
free — free  now  to  marry  Dicky.  But  as  she  pulled  aside  the  cloth 
with  which  Hills  had  covered  the  face,  the  thought  leapt  into  her 
mind  with  all  the  fulness  of  its  comprehension. 

With  the  realisation  of  that  she  let  the  cloth  fall  back  again, 
ashamed  to  look.  There  she  knelt  then  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  She  was  free.  That  overwhelmed  her.  She  struggled  in 
her  heart  not  to  be  glad. 

Presently  she  took  her  hands  aw'ay,  now  with  a  greater  com¬ 
posure  in  her  mind.  How  had  it  happened?  Only  then  did  that 
aspect  of  it  approach  her.  How  had  it  happened?  Freddy  was  not 
the  man  to  kill  himself.  Such  excesses  of  emotion  had  never  shown 
themselves  in  him.  He  had  been  murdered.  There  were  horrible 
details  to  be  elucidated.  She  shuddered  at  the  sudden  thought  that 
she  would  have  to  give  evidence.  The  loathsome  publicity  of  those 
ghastly  newspapers,  making  their  living  out  of  her  tragedy,  sickened 
her  mind. 
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Touch  nothing,  Hills  had  said.  What  was  there  to  touch?  There 
he  lay,  and  what  could  they  discover  from  that?  With  an  almost 
morbid  curiosity  she  tried  to  see  how  he  had  been  killed.  There, 
behind  the  head — and  as  she  looked,  the  sight  of  a  white  thing  caught 
her  eye.  It  was  under  his  shoulder,  drenched  with  blood. 

Forgetting  in  that  moment  what  Hills  had  said,  nervous  and  over¬ 
wrought  in  her  state  of  morbid  curiosity,  she  dragged  it  out  from 
below  the  body.  It  was  his  handkerchief.  How  had  it  come  there? 
But  as  she  lifted  it  up  initials  in  the  comer  which  her  fingers  held 
started  to  her  eye  E.  F.,  she  read;  R.  F.  1  One  of  the  handker¬ 
chiefs  she  had  once  given  Dicky.  What  did  that  mean  ?  How  could 
she  tell  what  it  meant?  But  the  instinct  of  preservation  now  of  a 
sudden  roused  in  her,  brought  her  realisation  of  what  it  would  mean 
to  those  who  found  it. 

Without  giving  herself  time  to  reason  it,  acting  alone  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  she  carried  the  bloody  thing  to  where  a 
newspaper  was  lying  on  the  floor.  Keeping  the  blood  from  off  her 
fingers,  she  laid  it  on  a  sheet  of  the  paper  and  swiftly  wrapped  it 
up.  Here  was  her  instinct  acting  with  marvellous  accuracy.  For 
once  that  sheet  enfolded  it,  then  another,  and  another  still.  There 
was  no  fear  of  the  blood  staining  her  now.  She  thrust  it  inside  the 
loose  folds  of  her  dressing-gown,  and  only  then  wondered  what  was 
the  full  meaning  of  what  she  had  done. 

She  had  saved  Dicky — but  from  what?  From  horrible  suspicion, 
or  from  justice?  Which? 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Before  breakfast  the  whole  house  knew  of  it.  Dicky  lay  in  his 
bed,  waiting  for  the  footman  to  knock  on  his  door;  waiting  for  the 
one  moment  which  his  mind,  dazed  though  it  was,  yet  had  the 
consciousness  of  dread — that  moment  when  he  should  be  told  of  the 
thing  that  had  happened  in  the  night. 

Once  that  was  passed  he  had  no  other  fear  of  consequences  than 
that  Sir  Anthony  would  still  consider  it  his  duty  to  speak.  This 
was  unlikely,  but  there  the  possibility  of  it  was.  Beyond  these 
two  events,  no  fear,  not  even  uneasiness,  assailed  him.  The  con¬ 
viction  that  he  had  saved  Diana  from  terrible  consequences,  the 
otherwise  numbed  and  inert  condition  of  his  mind,  contributed  to  an 
even  pulse  and  a  calmness  of  manner  which  at  moments  amazed 
even  himself.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  two  days  later  that  he 
realised  how  his  condition  must  have  been  almost  that  of  hypnosis, 
so  quiet  and  self-possessed  he  was. 

For  even  when  the  half-dreaded  moment  did  come,  it  was  as 
though  he  looked  on  at  himself,  with  all  his  emotions  quiescent, 
playing  a  part,  because  it  was  the  part  he  ought  to  play.  An  easy 
conscience  doubtless  saved  him  much.  The  blow  he  had  struck  had 
been  justified.  He  had  been  insulted ;  he  had  been  attacked ;  it  was 
in  self-defence.  There  had  been  the  intention  of  punishment  in  it 
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alone.  He  had  scarcely  known — if  known  at  all  in  that  blind 
moment — that  the  decanter  was  in  his  hand.  No  qualm  of  con¬ 
science  could  be  there.  If  such  occasion  arose,  he  knew  he  would  do 
the  same  again,  when  the  direction  of  the  blow,  falling  elsewhere 
than  it  did,  an  ugly  wound  would  have  been  the  result — no  more. 

Accordingly,  when  the  expected  knock  fell  at  last  upon  the  door, 
he  heard  his  voice  replying  with  a  quiet  and  even  precision.  The 
footman  entered  the  room. 

Dicky’s  eyes  were  quickly  to  his  face  as  he  set  down  the  tray  of 
tea  things  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  That  instant  told  him.  They  all 
knew  of  it;  but  it  was  with  the  utmost  calmness  that  he  waited  to 
hear  it  from  the  man’s  own  lips.  ' 

“There’s  been  a  terrible  thing  ’appen  in  the  night,  sir,”  he  said  as 
he  crossed  the  room  to  arrange  Dicky’s  clothes. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Dicky. 

“  ’Is  lordship,  sir.” 

“  What  about  him  ?  ” 

“’E’s  dead,  sir.” 

“Dead?” 

“’E’s  killed  ’imself  or  been  murdered,  sir — they  don’t  know 
which.” 

Dicky  lay  a  moment  in  silence.  He  was  not  conscious  of  acting, 
yet  this  was  far  more  effective  than  any  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“Have  they  told  Lady  Diana?”  he  asked  presently. 

“Yes,  sir;  the  maid  who  found  it  out;  she  came  running  into  the 
kitchen,  then  Hills  and  all  of  us  we  w-ent  into  the  smoking-room, 
and  there  he  was — lying  in  his  own  blood  as  you  might  say,  sir.” 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  difi&cult  to  say  anything  else.  “Then 
Hills,  he  sent  for  her  ladyship  and  she  came  down  in  her  dressing- 
gown  and  sent  for  Sir  William  Gerrish.” 

“Why  for  him?”  asked  Dicky. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir,  unless  being  an  old  friend.” 

So  there  was  the  whole  account  of  it,  and,  for  a  domestic,  briefly 
delivered. 

“Hills  said  you  wanted  me  to  pack  for  you,  sir.” 

“  Yes ;  I  said  so  as  I  was  coming  to  bed  last  night ;  but,  of  course, 
I  can’t  go  now.” 

“Well,  sir,  I  don’t  know;  I  expect  her  ladyship  won’t  be  able  to 
do  much  entertaining — not  to  say  entertain.” 

The  strange  nature  of  Dicky’s  composure  was  such  that  he  could 
smile  at  this. 

“I  don’t  mean  that,”  said  he.  “They’ve  sent  for  the  police,  of 
course.” 

“So  I  ’eard,  sir.  For  a  detective,  I  believe.” 

“Well,  no  doubt  he’ll  want  everyone  in  the  house  to  stay — for  a 
time,  at  least.  You’d  better  not  pack  just  yet,  anyhow.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

There  was  the  interview  he  had  dreaded,  finished  and  done  with. 
To  no  one  else  would  he  have  to  force  that  assumption  of  surprise. 
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One  and  all,  by  footman  and  maid,  they  would  be  told  as  he  had 
been.  When,  then,  he  met  Sir  Anthony  in  the  corridor,  his  expres¬ 
sion  more  portentous,  his  face  longer  than  usual,  Dicky  was  able 
to  approach  the  matter  himself.  Here  was  the  only  man  in  whom 
his  fate  lay  somewhat  in  the  balance.  He  was  determined  not  to 
refer  to  their  conversation  of  last  night  himself.  That  was  for  Sir 
Anthony  to  speak  of ;  but  he  did  not  shirk  the  matter  uppermost  in 
all  their  minds. 

“  This  is  a  terrible  thing,  he  said  quietly ;  “  the  suddenness  of  it  is 
so  impossible  to  realise.” 

Sir  Anthony  stopped,  turning  his  eyes  sharply  upon  Dicky’s  face. 
Had  he  been  told  that  he  was  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  those 
moments  of  scrutiny  and  without  flinching,  Dicky  would  not  have 
credited  it  as  possible.  His  nerves  alone,  he  would  have  declared, 
would  have  given  him  away.  But  such  was  the  benumbed  condition 
of  his  mind  that  he  met  Sir  Anthony’s  gaze  quietly  and  unswerv¬ 
ingly. 

Had  there  been  an  instant’s  embarrassment.  Sir  Anthony,  precise, 
orthodox,  and  equitable  in  all  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  would  have 
acted  otherwise.  The  straight  look  in  Dicky’s  eyes  almost  convinced 
him.  He  took  him  by  the  arm. 

“Just  come  into  the  drawing-room  for  a  minute  or  two,”  said 
he.  “There’ll  be  nobody  there.” 

The  room  was  empty.  When  Dicky  had  followed  him.  Sir  Anthony 
closed  the  door. 

“Ever  since  I  heard  of  this  terrible  and  distressful  business,”  he 
began,  “I’ve  been  at  my  wits’  end — I — I  don’t  mind  admitting  it. 
What — w'hat  was  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  do?” 

“Why?”  said  Dicky  quietly.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“Mean,”  exclaimed  Sir  Anthony.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  the 
seriousness  of  your  position  has  not  made  itself  apparent  to  you?” 

“My  position?  How  is  my  position  serious?” 

Again  it  was  as  though  he  w'ere  far  away,  listening  still  to  the 
composure  of  his  voice,  approving  it,  knowing  that  for  Diana’s  sake 
he  was  doing  what  was  right — what  only  could  be  done  in  justice 
to  her. 

Sir  Anthony  looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment. 

“Don’t  you  see,”  he  went  on,  “that  if  I  were  to  speak  of  what  I 
saw  last  night,  suspicion  would  fall  heavily  upon  you?  Now  it’s  not 
for  me  to  judge,  of  course,  convinced  as  I — as  I — may  be  that  you 
didn’t  do  it.  However,  it’s  for  me  to  choose,  and  not  upon  the 
foundation  of  my  judgment.  As  I  say,  I  may  not  judge — that  is  not 
my  capacity.  What  must  I  do  then?  This  I’ve  been  asking  myself 
over  and  over  again  as  I  was  in  my  bath,  while  I  shaved,  while  I 
brushed  my  hair  and  dressed.  Am  I,  by  what  I  say,  to  cast  the 
suspicion  upon  you,  or  am  I  to  keep  silent?  Which  is  the  fairer 
course,  the  just  decision?  I  assure  you,  I  almost  feel  years  older 
since  I  was  first  informed  of  this  calamity  this  morning.” 

“Which,”  said  Dicky  slowly,  “are  you  going  to  do?” 
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It  vas  iu  this  moment,  the  first  of  that  day’s  experience,  that  he 
felt  the  instant’s  quicker  beating  of  his  heart. 

“I  have  two  people  to  consider,”  said  Sir  Anthony — “Lady  Diana 
and  yourself.  Already  I  have  considered  her.  I  have  great  respect 
for  her,  Mr.  Furlong.  Notwithstanding  what  you  told  me  last  night, 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  her.  She  is  one  woman  in  a  thousand. 
And  in  these  matters,  where,  moreover,  honour  and  reputation  are 
concerned,  women  must  be  judged  with  gentleness,  consistent  with 
a  just  attitude  of  mind.” 

He  paused,  while  Dicky  waited,  knowing  that  eagerness  were  fatal 
then.  He  would  not  ask  again.  The  old  gentleman,  for  all  the  years 
that  had  been  added  to  his  life  whilst  he  had  had  his  bath  and 
brushed  his  hair,  was  not  a  little  pleased  and  impressed  with  these 
well-balanced  motions  of  his  mind.  Presently  he  went  on  again. 

“I  decided,”  said  he,  “iu  Lady  Diana’s  favour.  I  decided  that 
if  she  were  the  only  one  to  be  considered,  then,  I  should  say  nothing. 
But  there  was  you.” 

He  beetled  his  brows  and  his  eyes  shot  inquiringly  to  Dicky’s 
eyes.  Again  Dicky  met  them,  wondering  how  many  more  times  the 
ordeal  would  repeat  itself,  wondering  how  many  more  times  this 
composed  and  acting  self  of  his  would  be  able  to  meet  it  with 
calmness  and  equanimity. 

“You  went  to  bed  last  night,”  resumed  Sir  Anthony  suddenly. 
"I  saw  you  light  your  caudle  and  go.” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  anyone  else  see  you  go?” 

“The  butler — I  passed  him  on  the  stairs.  I  spoke  to  him.  I 
told  him  I  should  be  going  this  morning — of  course,  I  can’t  go  now. 
I  suppose  they’ll  want  to  detain  all  of  us — till  to-morrow  at  least.” 

“Yes,  I  expect  they  will.  Well,  then,  there  is  another  witness  to 
the  fact  that  you  went  to  bed — I’m  glad  of  that;  I’m  glad  of  that. 
That  relieves  my  mind  still  more.  And  please,  my  dear  boy,  don’t 
suppose  that  a  single  suspicion  of  you  has  ever  crossed  my  mind, 
it  has  only  been  with  me  what  was  the  just  thing  to  do.” 

“I  understand  that,”  said  Dicky,  and  the  desire  to  ask  him  then 
what  his  intentions  were  became  almost  importunate  and  irresistible. 
Still  he  kept  his  silence. 

“Well,  now  I’ve  decided,”  Sir  Anthony  continued.  “You’re  at 
the  beginning  of  your  career,  and  if  I  don’t  make  any  mistake,  it’s 
a  big  career  that  you’ve  got  in  front  of  you.  I’ve  decided  it  would 
be  a  cruel  thing  to  so  hamper  that  career  at  its  very  commencement 
by  a  dangerous  suspicion  such  as  this.  My  dear  boy — I  believe  I’m 
right — I’m — I’m  going  to  say  nothing  about  what  I  saw  and  what 
you  so  honestly  confessed  to  me  last  night.” 

He  thrust  out  his  hand,  and  not  relief  alone,  but  admiration  for 
the  old  man’s  quality  of  mind,  made  Dicky  seize  it  warmly  in  his. 

“Now  come  into  breakfast,”  said  Sir  Anthony,  “if  any  of  us  can 
eat  it — which  I  doubt.  I  know  I  want  nothing — just  a  little  porridge, 
an  egg,  and  some  fruit — that’s  all  I  shall  take.” 
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It  was  l>icky  who  ate  nothing.  Sir  Anthony  led  well. 

At  mid-da|y  the  detective  came.  Lady  Diana  was  seen  by  no  one. 
She  stayed  all  those  hours  in  her  bedroom,  and  only  Sir  William 
Gerrish  had  conversation  with  her.  There  was  no  surprise  to  Dicky 
that  she  did  not  send  for  him.  After  his  interview  with  Sir 
Anthony,  he  realised  well  enough  the  folly  of  their  being  seen 
together.  But  he  could  not  guess  the  more  certain  reason  of  her 
silence. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  in  her  room,  taking  all  precautions  to 
leave  no  trace  of  what  she  had  done,  she  burnt  the  handkerchief  she 
had  found,  depositing  the  ashes  up  the  chimney  in  her  room  lest  they 
might  call  her  to  account  for  them. 

The  detective  was  a  sardonic-natured  man,  even  in  plain  clothes, 
bringing,  with  his  assistant,  an  air  of  the  law  into  the  silent  house. 
One  by  one  he  questioned  every  guest  who  was  staying  there. 
Mallinson  and  Sir  William,  perhaps,  most  closely  of  all.  They  were 
the  last  to  see  Lord  Freddy  alive  in  the  smoking-room.  Together 
they  had  left  him  there — a  little,  they  admitted,  ti\e  worse  for  drink. 

During  her  examination,  Sylvia  Steer  was  reduced  to  hysterics ;  a 
slight  attack,  due  no  doubt  to  the  remembrance  of  their  flirtation 
just  a  few  hours  before,  and  an  emotional  inability  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  tragedy  that  had  taken  place. 

“  I  was  walking  with  Lord  Freddy  in  the  garden  at  half-past  ten,” 
she  said,  and  then  began  to  whimper  into  tears.  The  detective  had 
nodded  to  his  assistant,  indicating  the  door.  He  had  been  told  that 
she  was  on  the  stage  and  in  what  capacity. 

“You  didn’t  see  him  after  he  left  you  in  the  hall  to  go  to  bed?” 
“No.” 

“  Had  he  had  much  to  drink  when  he  was  with  you  ?  ” 

Her  answer  was  so  incoherent  that  the  detective  came  to  the 
conclusion  he  was  wasting  time.  Everybody  was  questioned. 
Dicky’s  examination  lasted  but  a  few  moments.  He  bore  himself 
with  the  same  impassive  composure. 

Ultimately  they  were  all  called  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Sir 
William  addressed  them;  unable,  it  seemed,  to  prevent  himself  from 
making  it  the  occasion  for  a  little  speech.  This  was  from  no  pompous 
intention.  He  found  himself  on  his  feet,  commanding  the  room.  So 
he  had  stood  at  hunt  suppers,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to  dissociate 
the  sensation  from  his  mind. 

“The  detective  says,”  he  concluded,  “that  he  does  not  wish  to 
keep — to — that  is — detain  anyone — any  longer.  Everyone  is  now 
free  to  go.  If  I — if  I  might  suggest  it,  for  Lady  Diana’s  sake,  I 
would  propose,  if  it’s  agreeable  to  everyone,  that  we  go  before 
dinner.  The  servants  are  overwrought — that  is,  they’re  upset,  and, 
as  I  said,  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do - ” 

“I’m  quite  prepared  to  go  this  evening — before  dinner,”  said 
Sir  Anthony. 

They  were  all  in  agreement. 

Dicky  was  in  the  first  consignment  to  leave.  Up  till  the  last 
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moment  he  considered  the  possibility  of  receiving  u  message  from 
Diana.  None  came.  He  turned  back  in  the  car  as  it  span  out  of 
the  drive  to  the  station.  There  rose  the  top  of  the  yew  arbour  above 
the  hedges,  and  his  thought  was  of  her  there,  two  nights  before  in 
his  arms.  All  that  had  passed  since  then  seemed  like  a  distant 
dream  from  which  he  did  not  awaken  until  he  was  back  in  his  own 
studio  once  more. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  papers  had  enough  to  talk  about  for  a  week.  Who  had 
murdered  Lord  Freddy  Charteris?  Absence  of  any  clue  drove  the 
police  to  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  someone  in  the  house ;  where¬ 
upon  one  enterprising  illustrated  halfpenny  paper  produced  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  those  comprising  the  week-end  party,  offering  no  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  cunningly  leaving  the  public — students  of  physiognomy 
as  they  all  are — to  judge  for  itself.  Mr.  Mallinson  would  have  been 
surprised  on  the  morning  of  that  issue  to  have  known  by  how  many 
his  features  were  selected  as  those  of  the  likely  person. 

“Look  at  this!  ”  he  declared  to  his  wife,  holding  up  the  paper 
that  she  might  see,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  let  it  out  of  his 
hands.  After  which  he  looked  intently  at  his  own  portrait,  rather  a 
flattering  one,  remarking  that  anyone  could  see  he  was  innocent. 

To  Dicky  those  glaring  placards  noising  it  about  town  became 
unbearable.  They  shouted  it  at  him  wherever  he  went.  Lady 
Diana’s  name  was  bandied  from  one  newspaper  board  to  another. 
He  could  endure  it  no  longer.  His  nerves  at  last  gave  way.  The 
sight  of  another  placard,  the  sound  of  another  voice  shouting  the 
latest  news,  would  have  snapped  the  last  thread  of  his  control.  He 
shut  up  the  studio  in  Chelsea,  cancelled  all  engagements,  and  rushed 
out  of  town  to  the  country.  There  only  was  peace  for  him — at  the 
Mill.  There  only  could  he  pursue  the  work  that  lay  before  him,  the 
work  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  love  of  Lady  Diana,  the  work 
that  was  to  save  him  from  that  narrow  groove  into  which  he  had  so 
nearly  fallen  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  sight  of  welcome  in  Mrs.  Flint’s  eyes  rested  his  trembling 
nerves.  The  first  cry  of  young  Harry  for  more  stories  distracted 
his  mind  from  the  subject  which  was  fast  becoming  an  obsession. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time  since  his  struggle  with  himself  against 
the  desire  of  Lady  Diana,  he  slept  almost  in  peace.  The  steady, 
unvarying  song  of  the  water  tumbling  over  the  weir  brought  back 
the  memories  of  his  childhood,  almost  the  sleep  of  childhood  too. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Flint  found  him  breathing 
evenly  in  a  heavy  slumber.  She  stole  out  of  the  room.  At  nine, 
at  ten,  he  was  still  asleep.  Notwithstanding  that  he  said  he  would 
have  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  she  let  him  sleep  on.  She  had 
seen  the  nervous  tension  in  his  eyes  the  night  before  and  knew 
what  was  best  for  him.  At  half-past  ten  he  was  awake,  saved  from 
the  mental  collapse  that  had  threatened  him. 
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All  that  day  he  spent  getting  the  new  studio  in  the  Mill  ready 
for  occupation.  Young  Harry  interfered  for  the  best  part  of  the 
morning  with  a  great  show  of  assistance,  until  Mrs.  Flint  took  him 
away,  silently  but  firmly,  against  which  there  was  no  show  of 
disobedience. 

Dicky  realised  something  then  of  the  fineness  and  stability  of 
her  character  from  the  way  in  which  she  managed  his  child,  claiming 
obedience  and  getting  love  with  it,  the  one  inseparable  from  the  other. 
The  boy  would  have  done  anything  for  her. 

“You’ve  made  that  child  your  own,”  said  he  that  evening  as  they 
sat  alone  talking  after  young  Han*y  had  been  put  to  bed. 

“I  have?”  She  looked  up  with  a  smile.  “Do  you  mind?” 

“Why  should  I?”  he  asked.  “What  right  have  I  to  mind?  I’ve 
been  no  sort  of  a  father  to  him.” 

“You  weren’t  meant  to  be  a  father,”  she  replied,  “not  to  father 
your  own  child.  I  don’t  think  it  ever  is  the  best  type  of  man  who 
does  that.  Leave  it  to  the  mother — that’s  her  job.  The  man  sets 
the  example  by  the  work  he  does  in  the  world — that’s  his  job.  It’s 
for  the  mother  to  tell  the  son  to  live  up  to  it.” 

“You’re  consoling,”  said  he  with  a  smile;  “it’s  a  great  rest  to 
be  here.” 

“And  you  needed  it,”  said  she. 

That  night  he  sat  up  till  late  making  his  will.  He  never  knew 
the  moment  when  the  truth  might  leak  out.  How?  That  was 
impossible  to  say,  but  he  never  knew  and  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
deny  the  likelihood. 

"7  leave  all  of  tvhich  I  die  possessed  to  Mrs.  Flint/’  he  wrote,  "to 
be  used  by  her  at  her  discretion  until  my  son,  Harry,  comes  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  when  it  shall  all  pass  into  his  possession  with  the 
exception  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  be 
retained  by  Mrs.  Flint  till  her  death.” 

This  document  he  took  to  Mr.  Earnshaw,  the  solicitor,  the  next 
day,  leaving  instructions  for  it  properly  to  be  drawn  out. 

In  a  week’s  time  he  was  at  work  again,  putting  forth  the  finest 
examples  of  his  genius  which,  beyond  even  his  portrait  of  Lady 
Diana,  will  last  for  all  time  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  seen 
them. 

For  now  it  was  in  his  mind,  as  if  he  were  working  against  time; 
not  as  yet  with  the  dread  suspicion  of  immediate  discovery  beating 
in  sudden  terror  upon  his  brain,  but  consciously,  realising  that  no 
man  under  such  circumstances  could  count  himself  as  safe. 

Here  then,  as  soon  as  that  first  week  was  past  and  he  was 
settled  dow'ii  once  more  to  the  quiet  life  of  the  Mill,  he  began  the 
studio  picture  from  that  sketch  which  he  had  made  of  Lady  Diana 
at  Bembridge.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  portrait  of  her;  but 
so  clear  were  her  features  in  the  eye  of  his  memory,  so  often  had 
he  drawm  her  in  numberless  poses  and  countless  aspects,  that  she 
is  there,  recognisable  by  anj^one.  The  figure  itself  was  beautiful 
enough  in  any  case,  did  it  bear  no  likeness  at  all;  but  the  landscape 
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and  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  these  are  truly  the  joys  of  that 
picture  to  which  even  the  graceful  form  of  Lady  Diana,  silhouetted, 
yet  in  no  depth  of  tone,  against  that  glory  of  sky,  is  utterly 
subordinate. 

It  was,  indeed,  his  imaginative  treatment  of  landscape  which 
makes  his  work  comparable  to  that  of  Turner.  Not  that  it  resembles 
it,  and  yet  in  some  measure  there  must  have  been  a  similarity  in 
the  extraordinary  vision  of  their  minds. 

None  of  his  pictures  painted  in  those  two  years,  and  all  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Bredon,  amongst  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  show  you  the  country  as  you  know  it  best,  but  as  you  have 
seen  it  on  days  of  summer,  dreaming,  with  eyes  half  closed,  when 
all  the  reality  of  life  is  set  behind  you  and,  leaving  your  body,  your 
spirit  sets  forth  upon  its  own  incomparable  adventures. 

Not  one  of  those  landscapes  is  recognisable  as  definitely  of  a 
certain  spot.  Here  is,  not  the  Avon  you  would  say,  speeding  its 
path  between  the  banks  of  Gloucestershire  meadows,  but  a  glorious, 
refulgent  stream,  which  the  Gods  of  Heaven  might  well  descend  to 
bathe  in.  In  those  last  works  of  his,  more  than  in  any  others,  he 
shows  that  feeling  for  the  allegorical  personalities  of  trees  of  which 
he  once  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Flint.  His  poplars  are  no  poplars,  but 
princesses  in  their  gossamer  gowns;  his  elms,  indeed,  are  plough¬ 
men,  nobly  blent  in  harmony  with  the  soil  they  claim.  The  boughs 
of  his  oak  trees  are  the  arms  of  giants  wielding  clubs  with  which  to 
fight  the  boldest  human ;  the  crests  of  his  fir  trees  are  nothing  but 
the  plumes  of  knights;  you  see  their  feathers  fanning  in  the  wind, 
you  hear  the  clinking  of  their  armour  as  they  ride  in  their  unbroken 
lines. 

This  was  the  work  which  for  two  years  he  had  fretted  to  be  doing. 
Here  was  an  imagination  which  immeasurably  surpassed  his  power 
of  portraiture.  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  idealist  of  his 
day.  No  mind  in  literature  or  music  has  conspired  to  touch  the 
heights  to  which  his  fancy  bore  him.  His  genius  transcends 
them  all. 

The  prices  he  obtained  for  these  pictures  make  poor  comparisons 
with  his  portraits,  but  their  value  has  increased,  and  will  increase, 
to  sums  he  would  not  have  dreamed  were  possible.  And  all  this 
time  that  he  was  working,  day  after  day,  seeming  to  need  no  rest, 
perhaps  afraid  to  take  it,  no  word,  no  message  came  from  Lady 
Diana. 

So  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  the  excitement  roused  by 
the  mystery  of  the  death  of  Lord  Freddy  Charteris  had  died  down. 
No  more  was  heard  of  it  in  the  papers.  Men  and  women  had  been 
divorced  since  then,  other  murders  had  been  committed,  strange 
suicides  with  all  their  painful  details  had  occupied  the  columns  of 
the  Press.  They  had  made  their  few  days’  living  out  of  it,  and 
turned  with  no  less  vulgarity  to  something  else. 

Dicky  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  Mrs.  Flint;  they  had  never  even 
alluded  to  the  confession  he  had  made  to  her  of  his  love  for  Lady 
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Diana.  Often  he  had  wondered  why  she  had  not  referred  to  it, 
knowing,  as  she  must,  that  he  had  made  one  of  the  house-party  for 
that  week-end. 

Had  he  known  the  true  reason  of  her  silence,  he  would  have 
marvelled  the  more. 

She  had  seen  the  halfpenny  daily  paper  publishing  the  portraits 
of  those  visitors  to  Bembridge.  Word  by  word  she  hai  read  the 
account  of  it  all,  the  sudden  inexplicable  death  of  this  man  who  from 
all  accounts  of  his  intoxication  she  divined  must  be  one  of  little 
virtue,  deserving  of  but  little  regard.  Someone  in  the  house  must 
have  killed  Lord  Freddy,  she  read,  and  knowing  what  she  did  of 
his  love  for  Diana,  struggled  in  her  soul  against  the  suspicion  that 
Dicky  was  the  one. 

Indeed,  she  had  conquered,  asking  herself  again  and  again  how 
could  it  be  he.  The  man  she  loved  had  not  those  vile  attributes, 
however  deep,  however  passionate  his  love  for  a  woman  might  be. 
So,  by  the  time  he  had  returned  to  the  Mill,  Mrs.  Flint  had  cleansed 
her  mind  of  all  these  ugly  suspicions. 

But  that  first  night,  as  she  unpacked  his  things,  lifting  the 
dressing-gown  he  had  worn  at  Bembridge  from  the  top  of  his  trunk, 
she  saw  a  stain  upon  the  sleeve.  It  was  the  tidy  housewife  merely 
who  regarded  it  with  interest.  How  was  it  to  be  removed?  She 
dipped  a  sponge  in  water  and  rubbed  it  on  the  sleeve.  The  water 
dripping  from  it  then  was  brownish-red.  Before  suspicion  was 
aroused,  and  yet  with  growing  eagerness,  she  rubbed  again,  then 
dropped  the  garment  of  a  sudden  at  her  feet. 

It  was  blood. 

Then  all  the  old  suspicions  swift  came  leaping  back.  The  stain 
would  not  come  out.  With  an  abrupt  decision,  as  though  no  time 
were  to  be  lost,  she  took  the  garment  to  her  room  and  locked  the 
door.  There,  as  Lady  Diana  with  her  handkerchief  had  done,  she 
cut  it  up  in  pieces  and  burnt  it  in  the  fireplace,  her  heart  beating 
at  the  sound  of  every  footstep  in  the  house,  feeling  that  she  now 
was  an  accomplice  to  a  dreadful  deed. 

The  very  next  day  Dicky  had  inquired  for  it. 

“I  dropped  it  in  your  hip-bath  yesterday,”  said  she.  “I  was 
drying  it  before  a  fire  in  my  room  and  it  caught  alight.  There  was 
no  saving  it.  You  couldn’t  have  worn  it  again.” 

“I’m  not  sorry,”  he  had  replied.  “It  was  a  beastly  thing;  I 
always  hated  it.” 

She  said  no  more,  understanding  that  hatred,  yet  still  believing, 
deeper  than  the  depths  of  her  suspicions,  in  all  the  noble  qualities 
of  the  man  she  loved.  So  she  had  said  nothing  of  that  tragedy  at 
Bembridge,  only  waiting  in  her  mind  for  that  moment  when  he 
should  tell  her  everything,  but  knowing  there  was  yet  everything 
to  tell. 

It  was  not  until  the  studio  portrait  of  Lady  Diana  was  finished, 
some  months  after  he  had  returned  to  Bredon ;  not  even  until,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  he  had  sent  it  to  her  in  Hans  Crescent  as  he  had 
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promised,  that  Dicky  received  any  communication.  There  came  a 
letter  then  in  her  hand-writing — the  black-edged  envelope,  the 
black  coronet. 

Seeing  it  on  his  plate  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Flint  left  the  room  before 
he  came  down ;  left  him  alone  with  what  she  knew  must  be  a  fateful 
epistle  to  him. 

“7  am  coming  down  to  the  Mill  to  see  you,"  it  read,  having  no 
other  beginning  than  this,  addressing  him  with  no  endearment. 
There  followed  the  approximate  hour  of  her  arrival.  She  was  coming 
by  motor,  driving  herself,  she  said.  Only  her  name — Diana — at  the 
foot  of  this  communication  was  to  show  that  it  came  from  her. 

Slowly  Dicky  tore  it  up  in  little  pieces  and  threw  it  in  the  grate. 

She  knows,  he  thought.  But  how  much  did  she  know,  and  how 
had  she  known  at  all?  And  if  she  knew,  then  why  not  others?  And 
if  others — ?  He  left  his  breakfast  untouched  and  went  straight  to 
the  studio,  trying  to  cast  himself  into  his  work.  It  was  not  to  be 
done.  The  paint  was  not  alive;  it  would  not  move  for  him.  In 
despair,  he  threw  down  his  brushes  and  went  out.  Up  on  the  slopes 
of  Bredon  Hill  he  found  himself,  where  they  had  first  met.  There 
for  an  hour  and  more  he  sat,  going  back  along  the  path  of  his  life, 
incident  by  incident,  until  that  moment. 

There  was  very  little  in  it  all  he  would  have  changed,  only  the 
great  issue,  that  she  should  have  loved  him  well  enough.  Now  all 
that  he  fretted  for  was  the  time  in  which  to  work.  If  Diana  knew, 
and  others  knew,  what  time  had  he  left?  He  rose  from  where  he 
was  sitting,  conscious  of  the  first  sensations  of  his  pursuit.  Fate,  if 
not  the  law,  he  felt,  was  casting  its  shadow  on  the  ground  before  his 
feet.  How  long  before  the  actual  moment  when  it  should  lay  its 
hand  upon  his  shoulder?  It  was  not  fear  he  felt;  but  he  could  no 
longer  sit  there  in  the  stillness  of  that  day. 

In  a  state  of  feverish  unrest  he  set  off  to  the  oak  ti'ee  where,  those 
many  years  ago,  he  and  Anne  had  built  their  hiding-place.  One 
plank  of  it,  after  all  that  time  remained,  a  simple  piece  of  wood  that 
flooded  his  mind  with  memories,  and  one  amongst  and  above  them 
all,  catching  his  imagination,  flinging  away  this  fever  that  threatened 
him. 

It  was  there  in  that  hiding-place  that  he  had  contemplated  his  flrst 
great  picture — “Komance.”  There,  with  the  blank  sheet  of  paper 
before  him,  he  had  created  a  great  idea,  there  without  a  stroke  of  his 
brush  he  had  acknowledged  the  utter  failure  of  his  achievement. 

Things  were  different  now.  All  the  optimism,  all  the  idealism  in 

him  rose  to  the  thought  of  what  he  could  do  now.  That - ! 

Before  the  end !  His  picture  of  Eomance,  which  should  mean 
Romance  as  long  as  hearts  were  beating,  as  long  as  men  were  stirred 
to  adventure  in  the  world,  or  women  felt  the  pulse  of  love. 

He  returned  straight  to  the  Mill,  renewed  in  strength,  with  fresh 
invigoration.  But  those  few  hours  alone  upon  the  hill  had  been  as 
years  in  Dicky’s  life.  He  came  back  an  older  man.  Even  Mrs. 
Flint  could  see  the  change  in  him,  the  set  determination  which 
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grimly  had  settled  about  his  lips.  It  was  all  the  letter,  she  thought; 
and  was  not  much  at  fault. 

The  next  day  came  Lady  Diana,  arriving  at  half-past  twelve. 
Dicky  stood  out  on  the  road  expecting  her  and  when  he  saw  the 
rising  dust  above  the  hedges,  felt  his  lips  go  dry.  All  his  blood 
chilled  as  though  this  were  the  coming  of  his  Fate  to  overtake  him. 

“Dicky,”  she  said — her  first  words  as  he  stood  there,  opening  the 
door  for  her  to  descend — “you’ve  been  ill !  ” 

“Not  I,”  said  he.  “I’ve  never  done  so  much  work  in  my  life. 
Why?” 

“You’ve  changed.  Your  face  has  changed.” 

“It  might  well  do  that,”  said  he. 

The  car  was  put  away  into  the  yard  behind  the  Mill.  He  took 
her  into  the  house  and  introduced  her  to  Mrs.  Flint,  Diana  little 
knowing  how  deeply  that  firm  yet  gentle  woman’s  heart  was  wrapped 
about  the  interests  of  the  man  they  both  had  loved ;  indeed,  they 
both  loved  still. 

Before  lunch,  having  said  no  word  of  Lord  Freddy  as  yet,  he 
showed  her  the  studio;  set  burning  again  the  old  light  in  his  eyes 
as  he  brought  out  his  pictures  for  her  to  see.  She  was  amazed. 

“That  one  you  sent,”  said  she,  “I’d  thought  that  the  best  you’d 
ever  done.  The  landscape  was  wonderful.  But  these  1  My  dear  boy 
— what  a  marvellous  genius  and  what  a  perfectly  beautiful  mind 
you’ve  got.  Does  the  country  really  seem  like  that  to  you?  It’s 
fairyland  !  The  vileness  of  the  world  after  that  I  ” 

He  stood  there  listening  quietly  to  her  .  praise,  passionately  to  her 
endearments.  “Why?”  he  asked  himself.  “Why  this — and  that 
letter?  ” 

“You  never  told  me  your  price  for  the  picture,”  she  went  on. 
“My  goodness,  what  it  will  be  worth  one  of  these  days.  I’ve  had 
the  sketch  framed.  It’s  in  my  bedroom — as  I  said  it  should  be — 

reminding  me - ”  she  struggled  with  her  emotion.  “Why  didn’t 

you  tell  me  the  price  of  it  ?  ” 

“There  is  no  price,”  he  replied.  “I’d  promised  it  to  you.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,  in  a  mad,  a  wonderful  moment.  But  you’ve 
given  up  your  portraits  now.  You  must  live.” 

“I’m  living  this  instant,”  said  he.  “Don’t  talk  any  more  about 
prices — they  don’t  worry  me  now.  Come  in  to  lunch.  I’ve  got 
the  best  I  could  for  you.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mrs.  Flint  knew  her  presence  would  be  an  intrusion.  They  had 
lunch  alone.  And  still  nothing  was  said  of  Lord  Freddy.  It  was 
not  until  they  had  returned  to  the  studio  again  after  the  meal  that 
Diana,  heart  beating  and  with  a  dull  sickness  in  her  throat,  found 
courage  to  speak  of  it. 
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“Dicky,”  she  began,  “there’s  something  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
I've  come  specially  to  say  it.  You’ve  guessed  that.” 

“Yes — I’ve  guessed  it,”  said  he. 

Here  again  she  hung  upon  her  words,  trouble  filling  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  him.  She  was  afraid.  Was  there  shame  in  that? 
She  was  afraid. 

“Go  on,”  he  said  quietly,  far  more  possessed  of  himself  than 
she.  “Say  it  all,  my  dear.” 

She  broke  into  it  quickly,  running  with  her  words. 

“  You  remember  that  morning  they  found — Freddy — in  the 
smoking-room.  The  first  thing  Hills  did  was  to  send  for  me.  I 
came  alone — in  my  dressing-gown,  just  as  I  was.  I  was  asleep.  I 
got  out  of  bed  to  come  down  there.  Then  I  sent  Hills  for  Willie 
Gerrish.  I  felt  powerless  to  do  anything  by  myself.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at?  I  w^asn’t  afraid,  but  I — I  couldn’t  act.  Hills  went, 
and  there  I  w'as — alone.  What’s  the  good  of  saying  all  I  thought 
about — you — a  thousand  things.  I  couldn’t  remember  them.  But 
there  I  was — alone — with  him.  And  then,  Dicky — before  Willie 
Gerrish  came  down — I — I  found  something.” 

She  stopped.  This  was  the  moment.  Breathlessly,  with  every 
nerve  strained  to  leap  it  when  it  came,  it  was  as  though  the  speed 
of  her  speech  had  failed  her.  Her  voice  broke.  She  sat  there 
looking  at  him. 

“You  found  what?”  he  asked  quietly.  Something  that  proved 
his  presence  in  that  room;  that  he  could  guess.  But  what? 

“Your  handkerchief,  caught  underneath  his  body — soaked - ” 

she  struggled  with  her  voice  again — “soaked  with  blood.” 

Dicky  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  steady  gaze,  pitying  her, 
scarcely  conscious  of  himself,  pitying  her  for  the  shock  of  what  that 
must  have  been. 

“  And  what  did  you  think  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  What  have  you  thought 
since?  What  do  you  think  now?” 

“What  can  I  think?  I’ve  never  known  life  so  terrible  as  it  has 
been  these  last  few  months.  It’s  been  Hell  on  earth  to  me.  What 
could  I  think,  Dicky  ?  That  you  had  lent  him  your  handkerchief ; 
that  you  had  lent  it  to  the  person,  whoever  it  w'as,  who — who  had 
killed  him.  But  these  last  few  months  and  your  terrible  silence, 
every  day  adding  the  fear  of  suspicion  to  my  mind.” 

“Have  you  kept  the  handkerchief?”  he  inquired.  “Have  you 
given  it  to— the  police?  What  have  you  done  with  it?” 

“  Given  it  to  the  police  !  How'  could  you  think  that  ?  I  took  it  to 
my  room  that  very  morning,  the  first  opportunity.  I  burnt  it.  All 
the  ashes  I  hid  in  the  chimney.  That  handkerchief  can  never  be 
found.” 

He  leant  forward  and  took  her  hand. 

“You  cared  then,”  he  murmured,  “even  after  that — even  with 
those  suspicions  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  cared — but,  Dicky,  how  did  it  come  there  ?  ” 

“I  used  it,”  he  replied  slowdy.  “I  used  it  to  mop  up  the  blood 
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from  his  wound.  I  suppose  I  didn’t  quite  know  what  I  was  doing, 
because  I  knew  then  he  was  dead.  I’d  lost  grip  of  things  for  a 
minute.  That’s  why  I  forgot  it,  I  expect.” 

“  You — you  killed  him  then  ?  ” 

Fear  and  horror  beset  her  mind,  yet  she  was  still  conscious  of 
the  necessity  to  drop  her  voice  to  an  almost  inaudible  whisper. 

“I  killed  him,  Diana;  yes — I — I  did,”  and  then  he  told  her  all 
the  story  of  that  night  at  Bembridge.  She  broke  the  contact  of  his 
narrative  with  an  exclamation  again  and  again.  “The  brute!  ”  she 
cried — and  once  the  word  she  had  admitted  in  secret  to  herself  soon 
after  they  were  wed — “  Oh,  the  cad  !  The  contemptible  cad  1  ” 

But  she  listened  with  parted  lips,  picturing  it  all  in  that  smoking- 
room  at  Bembridge,  just  as  he  told  it  her. 

“  But  that  was  not  murder  1  ”  she  exclaimed  when  he  had  done. 

“No;  my  conscience  is  clear  about  that.  My  blood  was  up — I 
struck  harder  than  I  meant  to.  I  admit  that.  And  then,  if  he 
hadn’t  ducked  his  head — there  was  the  element  of  chance  in  it  all — 
Fate  or  some  such  thing.  It  was  all  chance  that  I  left  my  cigarettes 
there;  chance  again  that  I  needed  them.” 

“But  why  didn’t  you  wake  up  the  house — let  us  all  know  then, 
the  moment  that  it  was  done?  Dicky,  what  a  fool  you’ve  been!  ” 

He  could  smile  at  that. 

“  Have  I  ?  ”  said  he.  “  How  about  Sir  Anthony  ?  ”  He  recounted 
to  her  then  that  first  interview  with  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
smoking-room.  “Can’t  you  see,”  he  concluded,  “the  old  fellow 
would  have  spoken?  No  one  was  there  to  hear  my  story  out.  Who 
would  have  believed,  knowing  I  was  in  love  with  you,  that  it  was 
an  accident  ?  Not  a  soul !  Not  a  single  soul !  And  you  probably 
suspected  of  complicity.  My  God !  Don’t  you  see  the  situation  as 
it  was  to  me  then  ?  ” 

She  stared  at  him,  trying  to  realise  that  anyone  could  so  sacrifice 
themselves. 

“You  did  it  lor  me?”  she  murmured. 

“Who  else?”  said  he.  “Your  hatred  of  publicity — those  damned 
newspapers  with  their  filthy  pictures.  If  you  couldn’t  have  faced 
it  with  love  to  bear  you  out,  how  much  more  this  terrible  suspicion 
that  you  had  known  what  was  to  be  done.  There’s  no  charity  taught 
to  the  public  by  these  rags  of  the  Press.  They  only  breed  the  lowest 
and  most  morbid  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  them. 
Weren’t  they  bad  enough  as  it  was?  Yes;  it  was  for  you.  Besides, 
the  chances  w'ere  a  thousand  to  one  that  no  one  would  ever  know. 
Sir  Anthony  had  seen  me  go  to  bed,  so  had  Hills.  Oh,  I  thought  of 
myself,  too;  but  my  first  instinct  was  to  do  what  you  said.  I  rang 
the  bell  and  never  a  soul  in  the  house  woke  up.  Then  I  thought 
of  you.” 

She  sat  silently  contemplating  it  all,  incapable  of  realising  any¬ 
thing  now  but  the  magnitude  of  what  he  had  done  for  her.  The 
risk  he  was  running  now  was  of  the  utmost  that  might  befall  him. 
.\fter  this  period  of  silence  who  would  believe  the  truth?  Supposing 
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anyone  but  she  had  discovered  that  handkerchief.  Her  heart  was 
sick  at  the  thought  of  it.  Supposing  Sir  Anthony  yet  should  speak. 
She  would  make  a  point  of  strengthening  their  friendship  when  she 
returned  to  town.  His  silence  should  be  bought.  She  must  do 
something  for  Dicky  now.  He  had  done  everything  for  her. 

Looking  up  at  him  at  length,  she  asked  what  was  to  be  done. 

“Done?”  said  he.  “There’s  nothing  to  be  done.” 

“Not — not  you  and  I?”  she  whispered.  “Do  you  think  I  haven’t 
thought  of  those  shores  of  the  Adriatic  all  these  months?  ” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“That’s  too  late  now,  my  dear,”  said  he.  “The  sun  doesn’t  shine 
down  there  and  the  waters  aren’t  blue  for  us.  Some  other  lucky 
devils  have  the  joy  of  that.  You  can’t  join  your  fortunes  to  those 
of  a  man  who  at  any  moment  might  be  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
one  who  was  your  husband.  Sir  Anthony  might  speak  yet.  A 
thousand  things  might  let  the  secret  out.  You  don’t  think  the  police 
are  sitting  quietly  content  with  mystery.” 

But  there  was  him,  she  said,  what  would  he  do?  She  had  a 
thousand  arguments  that  a  woman’s  love  can  find  to  fill  the  need. 

“Are  you  to  stay  here  alone,”  she  cried,  “and  bear  it  all?” 

He  gave  no  answer  in  words  to  that,  but  strode  to  a  curtain 
hanging  close  against  the  wall.  Behind  it  was  a  canvas  seven  foot 
by  five.  He  dragged  it  out  and  stood  it  there  for  her  to  see.  Not  a 
deck  of  paint  was  on  it.  There  it  was,  virgin  white,  waiting  for  the 
first  touches  of  his  brush. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“My  new  picture,”  said  he,  “‘  Romance,’  that’s  what  I’ve  got  to 
do.  I  shan’t  be  alone.  Don’t  you  worry  about  me.” 

Now  she  broke  into  tears.  Ho  took  her  in  his  arms  and  let  her 
sob  them  out. 

“Don’t  you  worry,”  he  whispered;  “don’t  you  worry  about  me, 
my  dear.  You  said  yourself  once  I’d  given  you  up  for  my  work ; 
well,  here  it  is,  and  all  that  I  can  do  of  it.  Perhaps  they’ll  never 
come  for  me.  Perhaps  I’ll  go  right  on  to  the  end.  You  come  and 
see  me  sometimes — come  and  see  what  I’m  doing.  A  word  from  you 
is  worth  the  praise  of  thirty  thousand  critics.  Come  away  from  here 
now.  It’s  no  good  our  talking  about  this  any  more.  Come  and  see 
my  boy  and  do  this  for  me — if  the  worst  should  come  he’ll  need 
some  help  beyond  what  this  dearest  of  creatures,  this  Mrs.  Flint, 
can  give  him.  Influence’ll  help  him  then.  Will  you  bestir  yourself 
to  get  him'  that?  ” 

She  just  nodded  her  head.  Had  there  been  any  words  to  say,  she 
could  not  have  said  them. 

Young  Harry  came  then,  hanging  tightly  on  to  Mrs.  Flint’s  hand. 
With  quick  eyes  Diana  saw  in  him  w'hat  Dicky  in  his  youth  had 
been.  So  small  a  thing  as  that  could  bring  the  lump  into  her  throat 
again.  She  took  his  face  in  both  her  hands  and  kissed  him,  then 
turned  away  to  the  door. 

“I’ve  got  to  be  going,”  she  said  bravely.  “You  know  it’ll  take 
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me  more  than  four  hours  to  get  back.  I  sha’n’t  be  in  till  after 
seven.” 

As  Dicky  stood  beside  the  car  again  she  leant  nearer  to  his  side. 

“  I  shall  say  everything  there  is  to  say,  Dicky,”  she  whispered, 
“if — if  the  worst  should  come.” 

“That  worst  will  never  come,”  said  he  quietly. 

Her  eyes  looked  her  fear.  She  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He 
took  a  little  bottle  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  her. 

“I  sha’n’t  go  through  the  folly  of  a  trial,”  said  he.  “I’m  quite 
prepared  for  that.  The  worst  you  think  of  will  never  come.  Don’t 
think  of  it.  Think  of  my  working  here,  my  picture — ‘  Romance  ’ — 
all  our  love  in  it — all  you’ve  taught  me.  Oh,  my  dear,  good-bye.” 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Tuat  winter  slipped  quickly  away  into  another  spring  and  Dicky’s 
picture  w'as  not  begun.  Interruptions  followed  one  upon  another. 
In  the  North,  where  by  reason  of  his  “Meeting  of  the  Creditors” 
he  w^as  held  in  great  repute,  they  selected  him  to  paint  the  mural 
decorations  in  a  vast  public  building,  at  that  time  just  erected.  For 
a  month  or  so  he  stayed  there,  catching  the  spirit  of  industry,  ulti¬ 
mately  turning  their  foundries  and  their  workshops  into  things  of 
beauty — such  beauty  as  they  had  never  seen  in  them  before.  The 
quality  of  idealism  was  in  everything  he  did.  He  taught  them  to  be 
proud  of  their  smoking  chimneys  and  their  belching  furnaces. 

Those  mural  paintings  spoke  to  them  as  no  man  had  ever  spoken 
to  them  of  their  black  country  before. 

“This  is  not  dirt,”  Dicky  had  said  to  them.  “Not  the  sort  of 
grime  they  talk  of  in  their  white-washed  villas  in  the  South.  This 
is  the  dust  of  labour — rising  in  magnificent  clouds,  like  the  dust  of 
an  army,  into  the  blue  of  heaven.” 

This  he  had  said  in  his  paintings.  He  said  as  much  again  in 
words  when  they  entertained  him  at  a  big  dinner  before  he  left — 
cotton  merchants,  iron-founders,  all  sitting  there  listening  to  this 
young  man  talking  of  the  beauty  of  their  lives,  when  they  had 
thought  they  must  go  to  those  genteel  people  in  the  South  for  that. 

“There’s  a  whole  scale  of  beauty,”  he  said  to  them,  standing  at 
that  huge  table  fingering  his  knife  and  fork  with  nervousness,  just 
as  Mr.  Nibbs  had  done  at  his  wedding  party,  “and  yours  are  the 
deep  and  sonorous  notes  that  have  all  their  own  beautiful  vibrations. 
I  don’t  care  what  you  make  up  here  in  the  North — it  may  be 
women’s  petticoats  or  it  may  be  coats  of  mail — so  long  as  you  make 
them  well  there  will  be  beauty  somewhere  in  the  work  you  do.” 

And  when  he  sat  down  there  were  their  glasses  thumping  on  the 
table,  their  spoons  rattling  in  their  coffee-cups.  Diana  would  have 
been  proud  of  him  then. 

Of  all  the  commissions  for  portraits  he  received  he  accepted  but 
one.  This  was  that  portrait  of  Lord  Allingham,  the  old  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  In  the  wrinkled  eyes,  still  alight 
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in  the  energy,  the  fettered  energy  of  life,  you  can  see  all  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  his  experience.  There  was  a  man  under  whose  obser¬ 
vation  had  passed  all  the  crime,  the  meanness,  the  chicanery  of  life, 
yet  who  retained  in  himself  the  still  unshaken  belief  in  human 
nature.  It  twinkled  in  his  eye,  that  eye  which  still  was  judicial  in 
its  steady  regard. 

The  old  man  spoke  to  him  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Freddy.  Dicky 
tightened  his  nerves  as  he  worked,  feeling  how  implacable  would  be 
the  justice  offered  him  by  such  a  man. 

“She’ll  marry  again,  “the  old  judge  had  continued;  “and  it’ll  be 
a  good  thing  for  her.” 

But  the  summer  came  round  again  and  there  was  no  such  news 
of  Diana  as  this.  Twice  a  year  she  came  down  to  Bredon  to  see 
his  work,  bringing  each  time  some  present  for  young  Harry,  taking 
away  with  her  a  still  greater  opinion  of  Dicky  and  his  work. 

In  those  days — indeed,  as  always — he  eschewed  public  life.  They 
came  in  time  to  know  in  London  that  he  was  not  for  their  societies 
or  their  entertainments;  would  saddle  himself  with  none  of  the 
public  responsibilities  of  an  artist’s  life. 

The  truth  was  he  knew  he  had  no  time  for  them,  even  if  they  had 
appealed  to  the  vanity  which  persuades  the  majority  of  men  to  do 
these  things.  Ever  since  that  morning  when  he  had  sat  on  the  hill¬ 
side  before  Diana’s  arrival,  the  sense  of  unrest  had  been  steadily 
growing  in  his  mind.  A  year  and  a  half  had  gone  by  and  the  great 
picture — “  Komance  ” — was  not  yet  begun.  That  winter  he  chafed 
more  than  ever  for  the  return  of  the  spring  when  he  might  begin, 
for  the  fear  was  gradually  creeping  into  all  his  thoughts  that  it  might 
be  too  late. 

Such  a  strain  as  that  must  have  been,  was  swiftly  leaving  its 
mark  upon  him.  Day  by  day  age  seemed  to  be  settling  in  his  face. 
Mrs.  Flint  noticed  the  grey  hairs  already  collecting  on  his  temples. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings,  while  the  wind  from  the  North  was 
hurling  the  rain-drops  against  the  window-pane,  he  would  sit  over 
the  fire  trying  to  read,  or  sketching  with  his  pencil — always  ideas 
for  that  one  great  picture  he  was  hoping  to  do  when  the  spring  came 
back  again. 

Whatever  it  was,  with  every  fresh,  deafening  gust  of  wind,  shaking 
the  house  as  though  it  were  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  some 
giant  thing,  he  would  stop  in  what  he  was  doing,  look  up  and  sigh, 
with  that  breath  which  strives  in  vain  to  lift  a  heavier  load  than  it 
can  well  afford. 

One  night,  after  a  three-days’  storm,  when  the  elm  trees  had  been 
blown  down  in  the  meadows,  tearing  them  up  by  their  roots  and 
felling  them  there  like  men  slain  upon  a  battlefield,  Mrs.  Flint  sat 
over  her  sewing,  but  watching  Dicky  as  he  tried  in  vain  to  read. 

It  seemed  almost  he  had  forgotten  her  presence  there  in  the  room 
for,  with  a  sudden  shrieking  of  the  wind,  he  laid  down  his  book 
upon  his  knee  and  stared  into  the  fire,  muttering,  “Oh,  my  God!  ” 
below  his  breath. 
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She  heard  the  exclamation,  and  slowly  but  deliberately  she  put 
aside  her  work,  came  to  his  chair  and  knelt  there,  down  on  the  floor 
beside  him. 

“Dicky,”  she  said,  “do  you  remember  promising  me  that  you’d 
tell  me  everything — good  or  bad  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  remember.” 

“Well,  tell  me  now.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“Nothing,  only  my  work.  This  weather,  these  days,  kill  it.  1 
can’t  move  till  the  spring  comes.  There’s  no  Romance  in  this,  this 
ceaseless,  downpour  from  skies  like  lead.  We  haven’t  seen  a  glint 
of  light  in  the  sky  for  three  days.  Spring  seems  such  an  age  away. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  I  can  wait  for  it.  Oh,  my  God !  That 
first  sight  of  a  daffodil  and  a  blue  sky !  ” 

“But  there’s  something  else,  Dicky,”  she  persisted.  “I — I  know 
there’s  something  else.” 

“  You  know  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“We’ve  had  these  winters  before.  Once  you  could  find  them 
worth  looking  at,  these  grey  skies.  It  isn’t  only  that.” 

She  took  his  hand,  forced  him  to  look  into  her  eyes.  “What  is 
it?”  she  repeated. 

He  stared  at  her  as  one  asking  how  much  she  could  hear.  For 
the  longing  to  tell  someone  was  with  him  then.  The  burden  of  that 
secret  in  that  silent  house  was  more  leaden  upon  his  spirits  than  the 
skies  outside.  She  answered  quickly  enough  that  gaze  of  his. 

“I  don’t  mind  what  it  is,”  said  she.  “I’ve  guessed  so  many 
things,  and  I  could  help  you  bear  it  better  if  I  only  knew.” 

He  brought  a  footstool,  setting  her  there  before  him,  took  both 
her  hands,  and  told  her  all  as  it  had  happened,  the  utmost  truth  of 
it.  All  her  tears  she  caught  back  as  she  listened.  Not  one  of  them 
w'ould  she  let  him  see.  This  was  no  moment  for  weeping,  but  for 
strength  to  add  to  his. 

When  the  whole  story  of  it  was  finished,  he  leant  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  deepest  sigh  of  all,  as  if  indeed  then  the  weight  had  lifted 
from  his  mind. 

“Lord,  what  selfish  things  we  are,”  he  muttered;  “the  relief  1 
feel,  now  that  you  know  it  too !  ” 

“I’d  known  it,  Dicky,”  she  whispered.  “I’d  known  it  all  the 
time.” 

She  told  him  then  about  the  dressing-gown — the  stain  of  blood — 
the  first  unfounded  suspicions  built  up  in  conviction  on  such  frail 
proof  as  that. 

He  leant  forward  and  took  her  face  in  his  hands. 

“What  marvellous  creatures  you  women  are.  Think  of  all  the 
things  you’ve  done  for  me,”  he  said.  “Yet  here  I  am,  asking  one 
more  ?  ” 

“What?” 

“Help  me  to  get  this  winter  through  till  we  have  the  spring 
again.” 
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She  did  help  him.  None  could  have  done  it  so  well.  With  all 
the  thousand  little  cunning  tricks  a  woman  has  at  her  finger-ends 
she  occupied  his  mind :  complained  of  the  ignorance  of  young  Harry 
who  had  not  yet  been  sent  to  school,  put  it  upon  his  duty  to  his  son 
to  first  instruct  him.  She  taught  herself  Patience  with  the  cards. 
During  those  long  evenings  they  played  together.  Without  appre¬ 
ciating  it,  his  mind  was  occupied  despite  itself. 

Then  one  monaing,  late  in  January,  having  written  up  to  London 
some  time  before,  she  found  a  parcel  brought  to  her  by  post.  This, 
with  the  nervous  fingers  of  a  loving  hand,  she  opened  in  her  haste. 

When  Dicky  came  down  to  breakfast  he  found  a  bunch  of  daffodils 
set  out  in  a  china  bowl  on  the  clean  white  tablecloth. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Their  own  daffodils  came  out  in  the  grass  in  time.  When  once 
the  skies  had  begun  their  clearing,  spring  sped  along  to  the  softer 
twilights;  birds  began  their  pairing,  the  cherry  blossom  came  and 
fell,  the  apple  blossom  took  its  place. 

In  the  evenings  from  his  studio  window  Dicky  could  now  see  Mrs. 
Flint  bending  down  on  the  garden  paths  over  the  flower  beds,  young 
Harry  near  at  hand  with  a  spade  made  for  his  wielding. 

The  first  tulips  were  dropping  their  scented  petals  when 
“  Romance  ”  was  begun ;  the  last  tulips  in  May  were  full  in  bloom 
when  he  found  the  end  of  it  in  sight.  Every  morning  Mrs.  Flint 
came  up  to  see  it  in  the  studio,  convinced,  if  from  the  way  he  spoke 
of  it  alone,  that  it  was  the  greatest  thing  he  yet  had  done. 

But  it  needed  no  words  of  his.  She  could  see  the  beauty  of  it  for 
herself.  It  was  a  mass  of  light.  The  glamour  of  the  world  as  when 
you  see  it  with  the  beating  sun  upon  your  eyes. 

It  seemed  you  stood  upon  a  hill-side  looking  down  into  a  golden 
valley  where  the  pattern  of  a  glittering  river  spun  a  thread  of  silver 
till  it  lost  it  in  the  sun.  You  knew  there  were  broad  meadows  there, 
cool  and  luscious,  with  their  long,  deep  grass ;  you  knew  the  elm  trees 
were  in  full  leaf,  the  willows  turning  silver  leaves  to  every  breath 
of  wind;  but  only  the  river  could  you  surely  see,  unwinding  its 
silver  thread — all  else  was  blinded  from  your  eyes  by  the  bewildering 
light. 

For  the  one  instant  you  might  just  trace  the  golden  beauties  of 
the  valley  far  below,  but  the  next  your  eyes  were  drawn  away  into 
the  full  burning  brilliance  of  the  sun. 

To  paint  that  sunlight  and  without  the  assisting  contrast  of  one 
note  of  shadow  in  it  all;  to  fill  a  seven-foot  canvas  with  such  sun¬ 
light  as  deceived  you  that  your  eyes  must  blink  at  it,  this  was  au 
achievement  to  have  striven  for  indeed. 

In  the  front  of  the  picture,  just  before  you  as  you  stood  upon 
the  hill,  two  dragon  flies  were  circling  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
sun.  In  that  dazzling  light  their  wings  were  flashing  like  brilliant 
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opals,  red  and  blue  and  gold  and  green,  all  blurred  yet  dazzling  with 
their  countless  motions  as  they  flew. 

Here  was  romance,  the  very  spirit  of  it,  rather  than  the  thing 
itself.  As  you  gazed  at  it,  to  the  meaning  of  your  mind,  the  yearn¬ 
ings  of  romance  were  stirred  in  you.  No  power  was  left  to  you  to 
say:  “That’s  not  my  idea  of  what  romance  should  be.”  It  was  the 
essence  of  it,  and  made  the  quality  alive  in  you. 

To  every  single  one  who  saw  it,  that  picture  must  have  brought  its 
different  inward  view.  None  beheld  it  alike;  to  all  it  conjured 
different  visions  and  wove  a  different  dream.  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  agree  upon  the  effect  it  produced  in  them. 

It  was  on  a  blue  morning  in  June  that  Dicky  announced  to  Mrs. 
Flint  how  he  was  on  the  verge  of  its  completion. 

“To-morrov/  will  see  the  last  stroke  on  it,”  he  said.  “You  mustn’t 
come  up  to-day.  Wait  till  to-morrow  and  see  it  then.” 

A  moment  later  he  picked  up  the  newspaper  from  the  table — no 
requirement  of  his  in  the  household,  but  taken  by  Mrs,  Flint.  To 
save  her  from  being  quite  a  fool,  she  said. 

As  he  opened  it,  two  pictures,  conspicuous  on  the  page,  caught 
hold  upon  his  eye.  She  saw'  him  look;  she  saw  the  moment’s 
suffering  in  his  face. 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked  fearfully  as  he  laid  it  down. 

“A  memory  of  the  Charteris  mystery,”  he  said  slowly.  “That’s 
the  heading.” 

“To  what - ?  What  does  it  say?  ” 

“Lady  Diana  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Sir  William  Gerrish.” 

He  said  no  more;  rose  from  the  table,  left  his  food  untouched, 
and  went  out  of  the  room. 

That'  same  morning  in  London,  Sir  Anthony  Hopwood  picked  up 
his  daily  paper;  in  the  same  way  put  it  down. 

“My  dear,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “do  you  know  what’s  happened?” 

“What?” 

“Lady  Diana  has  become  engaged  to  that  fellow  Gerrish.” 

“I  thought  she  was  going  to  marry  that  young  painter  man,”  she 
said,  “when  all  that  trouble  had  died  out.” 

“  So  I  thought,”  said  Sir  Anthony  slowly.  “  I  wonder  why  she 
hasn’t?  ” 

It  was  two  mornings  later  that  Dicky  climbed  slowly  up  to  his 
studio  to  put  the  last  touches  to  “Romance.”  There  was  little  to 
be  done;  just  those  slight  things  that  bring  the  last  finish  to  work 
already  done. 

He  was  standing  back  from  his  easel,  know'ing  the  last  brush  stroke 
had  been  made,  thinking,  now  I’ll  tell  Mrs.  Flint — she  can  see. 

And  then  he  said  aloud,  “All  that  she  taught  me,”  and  laughed, 
a  laugh  that  broke  its  bitterness  and  fell  to  silence  as  he  heard  the 
clanking  of  the  wicket  gate. 

Some  thought  perhaps  that  it  might  be  her,  Diana,  come  to  explain 
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the  thing  he  already  understood,  brought  him  quickly  to  the  window. 
He  looked  out. 

There  below  him  on  the  path  were  two  men.  One  raised  his  head 
and  Dicky’s  heart  stood  on  the  instant  still.  It  was  the  detective 
he  had  seen  at  Bembridge.  Beside  him  stood  a  police  ofi&cer  in 
uniform. 

He  turned  quickly  away,  for  a  moment  gazing  at  his  picture. 

“Now - ”  he  said  aloud. 

As  though  Trom  force  of  habit,  he  took  his  palette  and  scraped  the 
paint  away,  wiped  his  brushes  and  stood  them  in  their  jars.  Then 
slowly  his  hand  went  to  his  pocket. 

He  took  the  little  bottle  out  and  looked  at  it,  then  in  acceptance  of 
the  thing  he  knew  must  be,  slowly  turned  back  his  eyes  to  the  easel 
where  his  picture  stood. 

There  was  his  work — done. 

The  End. 
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